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CKAOS AND ORDER IN 
INDUSTRY 

CHAPTER !* 

THE CAUSE OF STRIKES 

A MAN kealtliy is a man ; a qjaii sick’is an organism. 
Wc become conscious of the workings of our physical 
system in proportion as that system is disturbed 
or out of order. However little society may*resemble an 
organism in many ways, it is like it in tliis. .Society, that 
is, the ordinary man in society, becomes actively conscious 
I'f tilt industrial and economic system only when he finds 
by experience that «onietIiing has gone wrong, and that 
the system is not functioning properly in relation tb tlte 
life of the community a.s a whole. 

We are acutely conscious of irulustry to-day *because 
industry is in a mess, because its normal working's con¬ 
stantly interrupted by disputes between the various parties 
now; concerned in it, and because, as consumers and users 
ot its products and services, wc difcctfy experience the- 
results of its^disorder. No one can affortl at the present 
time to say that he is *not interested fn the "industrial 
systegi, if only because the industrial systenfi without beijg 
greatly interested in him, is %:OBitantlv deflectine the 
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ordinary course of his life, and, by coiy;entrating jipon 
itself th^ attention of„thc- best brains in the /;ommunity, 
^revenang the doing of other things thgt'sieed to be done, 
,and causing even the best-laid plans which ignore its 
peculiarities to break down. We must attend to industry, 
because, until wc have got industry rcasor.<>bly organised, 
it is not of much use to attend to other things -of equal 
importance and certainly of greater ultimate interest. 

It is not because industry is in itself uiteresting, attrac¬ 
tive or engrossing to the ordinary man that the ordinary 
man must sit up and take notice of it. It is even because 
it is, to him at least, uninteresting and unattractive. He 
dues not lyant to think about strikes and profits, oi methods 
of industrial organisation. There are other things much 
nearer to his heart, and in his opinion, which .natters most, 
much better worth thinking about. But ho is coming 
to realise that, unless he sees that the industrial chaos is 
converted into an order which the workers in industry 
will accept, the future will hold for him, not merely dis¬ 
comforts and disturbances, but acute privations and 
perhaps the dissolution of the society on which the realisa¬ 
tion of his personal desires depends. 

' Thus far the majority of intelligent persons have got 
already. They have realised that industry and the 
industrial system arc matters of personal concern to them 
'•in their everyday life. But many intelligent persons 
have ,got no farther. Having realised that industry 
matters, they have merely based a strong opinion aljout 
industry on their existing prejudices and presuppositions, 
and have made mo real attempt to think out for them¬ 
selves what is wiong with indust-y, or what ought to be 
dqne to set the industrial house in order. A class^ pre¬ 
judice, an assumption, iuciV.cated in the home, the scl»3ol, 
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the diurch, or newspaper, an elementary instmef id 
pugnacity sc?;m good enough grounds »n which tcfltase an, 
attitiidn towards\tfce wirrinji factions in the industrial 
world. 

Slowly, “liow'ever, this attitude js changing. There is 
a stc'adily increasing curiosity about the position, the 
potives ^ind tlic capacity of‘the various parties to the 
industrial csnflict, and an increasing willingness to ex¬ 
ample and cousiden the solution.? put foreatd by various 
schools of thought, and the.act,ual programmes and policies 
of industrial and political bodie.s. tifnwly, the lump of pre¬ 
judices is being leavened by reason, and an attempt 
being ma&c to understand why industry is in it# present 
rhaos, atid how the ordinary citizen can hilp in the task 
of rcconstr^ctilig it. 

At present, this growth of the spirit of reason is obstured 
by the fact that it is accompanied by an,even more 
rapid strengthening of the opinions based on prejudice. 
For the majority of tin- people, a violently prejudiied 
opinion is the half-way house from apathy to reason, 
ihey'begin by taking no interest: then circumstances 
force them to take ati interest and, having no backgrpund 
of knowledge, they fall back on prcjndicc*as a substitute. 
Then gradually some at Icast^f them gather knowledge, 
and prejudice is slowly pushed batk into the hin<irland 
of their minds. 

SucJ bodies as the Miijdle ClaSSes Union in* this cduntry 
andathe "White Guards” of continental .countries are the 
ofganisations of prejudice. The average peer or "club¬ 
man ’* who IjJacklegged during the railway strike did so, 
not because he understood anytliing of the 'industrial 
situation which had led to the strike, but because tfte 
insta^ct of.class prejudice w^s Itrot^Iy, awakened jn him. 
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tfo^doubt, it will be said that the Middle Classes ¥nion 
,and thr' blackleg peei have their exact aiial(?^ies in '^he 
world of Labour. I am no+ coifcerncc^'co deny it. The 
'organisation of prejudice is not a class monopoly. My 
point here is that thos^ who adopt a course of'action on 
prejudice can be led subsequently to reason a 4 )ouf the 
action which they have taken, and that this gradual con¬ 
version of prejudice into reason is one of tlie mo^t powerful 
instruments ol' social progress. 

I am instituting a comparison,, not of individuals, but of 
stages of organisntio*. wlam I say that, in* working-class 
organisation, the movement is now steadily from prejudice 
to reason, whereas the niiddlo and upper classes’are only 
now advancing from apathy to prejudice. This means 
that the "better” claescs arc at picsent b’tcqnung more 
consciously reactionary, iiecause tliey are attempting to 
translate their prejudices into a positive policy. Tt does 
not mean that the working-classes are becoming more 
mddeiate ; for reasonableness and moderation aie by no 
me^ns the same thing. Indeed, the. prejudices and pre¬ 
suppositions of the workers in many cases made *thcm 
“moderate”; for prejudices base theinselves on the past, 
whereas reason points to the future. 

The conflicts between Mr, Robert Smillie and the Duke 
of Northumberland ma<y serve to point the present contrast. 
'Mr. Smillie may reason well or ill; but he certainly reasons 
and jfresents' a closely reasoned ^case. Kven those who 
would cast him for the part of the uStAo? X0705 w#uld 
'hardly deny that he is a Xoyo? of some sort. But tlfc 
Duke of Northujabcrland gained the tumultuous ap^rlause 
of Belgravia and the Morning Post not by reasonings but 
hf an impassioned outpouring of all the prejudices of 
the old* order. ShprtHJigtfed reformers may gdeve af the 
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awakening of reactionary prejudices of the hitiierto 
apathetic uj'per and middle clasSes :• Jhosc of lonj^r sight^ 
will not grieve, ftflause tlicy.will realise that arf^fiing is 
easier to fight than apathy, and that it is easier to reason 
with a White GtiarJ (if only with a piachine gun) than with 
a jlubman taking his afternoon nap over the J^orning Post. 

Of coilrse, all the roads from prejudice to reason do not 
lead 111 the ^aine direction. Iveason is a big and a divided 
coAitry, and there»are proViiices in it of wfong reasoning 
as well as of right, The Morning Post reader or White 
Guard who naarclics from pirejiidici* to reason will not 
necessarily airive in the province of just reasoning; h^e 
may well'find himself with the Geddeses and the Federation 
of JiritBli Industries in the iirovmcc of unjust reasoning. 
But, whcr^isln the country of jirejjidice falsehood has the 
advantage of truth, the tables are turned in the cijuntry 
of reason, and the unjust rcasoners, however powerful, are 
but an Ulster minority, whose resistance may be long and 
stubborn, but cannot in the end succeed • 

Why do .strikes take jilace, and why, in all industrial¬ 
ised 'countries, are they rapidly increasing in frequency 
and in dimension i* The answer of upper and middle 
class prejudice is that strikes are caused iy persons calKd 
“ agitators,” or nowadays " Jlolsheviks,” who possess a 
magical power of persuading the wofkers to respond to their 
destructive designs. This is equivalent to saying that there' 
is no material cause at alj; for, when it becomfs necessary to 
explain why there are tliesc " agitators ” and " Bolsheviks," 
fBejudicc falls back either on the explanation of original sin,' 
or elSiSnipon^hc infinite regress in some suiji form as this: 

Bolshfts here have Ru.ssiaii Rolshies striving to incite ’em, 

Russian Bolshies German Bolshies—so ad infimtum, 

whi^li doc^ nut ^arry us far +o^ardl a ^.olution. 
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Ne person, however, in whom the.Ught of p<^itici 
reason ^as even downed, will long remain fontent •Rit 
the " Bofehevik ” or ‘' agitatpr ” cKplancyon. He ipay coi 
tinue to hold tljat matters are made worse by “ agitators " 
but he will soon reali,se that agitators would 'agitate i 
vain unless tjicre were something substanffal about whic 
to agitate. Whatever partu therefore, he may assign t 
" Bolshevism ” in heightening and deepening unrest, h 
will be compeKedto look e-lscwhere, in the economic syifvei 
itself, for the fundamental causes of unrest, the caus< 
which make it possih'e for agitators to agitate successful!] 
As soon as we begin to examine the economic sj^stei 
from a human point of view, and try to see how it mus 
appear to the, ordinary worker engaged in industry, th 
difficulty is to understiknd not why unrest an'd strikes exis 
but T^y they are not far more prevalent. For not eve 
thbse who hold that the present order of things is inevitabi 
dare, as a rule, to put up a reasoned case in favour of it £ 
just or pleasant for the ordinary man. Prejudice may t 
content with crying that the rights of property are in dange 
ancf rally the property-owners by this elemental cry'; bt 
the unjust reasoners of capitalism hate a much harder jo 
tb make a plausible case. They arc driven more and moi 
to defend the whole capitalist system on the principle ( 
the pjjilosopher who raid that “ This is the best of a 
possible worlds, and everything in it is a necessary evil. 
Private entetprise may result in jiii unjust di.stribufion ( 
wealth, and in a huge waste in the processes of production 
but it is " necessary' in oi der to afford an " incentive ’’ t 
produce. Autoc]^acy in industry may be in,<:onfjti^ wt 
the democratic principles which'" we profess in politics 
bst it is necessary in order to secure efficiency. The wag( 
system jnay be uniust"u.n(J it may be impossible really t 
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valug human services m terms ot wages ; out it is necessary 
in‘order t<? stimulate the worllers-t^ produce, »^There is 
hardly, a reasontodcfeiite of.the capitalist system Which 
not based upon the conception that “ everything in th% 
world of Industry is a necessary evil.’' 

To the workers, the evil in these cases is jiaturally more 
^ obviou?than the necessity, es 4 )eeially as a good many of the 
minoi; “ n^cssary evils ” of capitalism have already yielded 
to^their assaults gnd pro-J^ed, s« far from icing necessary 
in any absolute sense, to be not even necessary to the con¬ 
tinuance of capitalism. Moreover, they have seen the 
capitalists themselves rapidly abandoning what used to be 
regardeS as the central and essential "necessary'evil”*of 
the whole system — competition, or the crushing-out of 
the weak, bf the strong. Can ^c be surprised if, with 
these examples before them, they are sceptical of the neces¬ 
sity of evils which apply not to the wdiole human race, or 
to all classes in society, but to the special class of waec- 
workers under capitalism ? 

It would be astonishing that the capitalist system 
surtdves at all, were it not for the fact that prejudice Is still 
stronger than rea*an, even among the organised workers. 
Prejudice is always telling the workerss that they alvpays 
have lived under capitalism,^and it is therefore only natural 
that capitalism should continue.. It is only r!ason that 
slowly makes headway and suggests the possibifity of % 
different industrial an^ social <irder, while* indicating also 
that a new social order cannot be built in a day, or by the 
•mere destruction of an old one, 

resjon of the workers therelore’ leans them at the 
least towards a highly critical examination of tlfe “ necessary 
evils " of capitalism, and at the most towSrds a repudijtion 
oftheir jecess^ty, and the puJting^orward of a constructive 
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alterpativo. For a time, criticism may }x,ve been stifled 
lavish^ promises, made by Minikers and by* employers, 
df a neifr lisaven and a new earth ; »but tfeyrevelation when 
the war e'nded of the unchanged attitude of Capitalism and 
of the Government’s complete lack of a constructive policy 
soon reawakened the critical faculties of LhCour, and the 
steady leftward drift of the ryorkers began. 

It will bo agreed that there are few signs in tlje world at 
present of the ctiming of tliat brotherhood of the “ classed " 
which some prophe'ts foretold as the result of the war for 
democracy. From alpiost every country ccymes news of 
Labour unrest on a large scale, and from most countries of 
seVious sttikes often developing into civil distutbances. 
It is, of course, easy to exaggerate the signficance oi such 
movements, whose precise importance tflb continued 
activity of the various censorships and the breakdown of 
the ordinary forms of international communication have 
made it very'diflicult to ascertain. But enough reliable 
infor^ration comes through to make it certain that revolu¬ 
tion is at least a possibility in at least half the countries 
of Eift'ope in which it has not already occurred—to 'say 
nothing of the chances of further, and qnore real, revolu¬ 
tions in such countries as Germany. 

The plain fact is that all over Europe, and to an increasing 
extent in America also, t^e armies are mobilising for some- 
tking like a class war. Economic movements have a rapidly 
growing^endensy to becomoalso political, not only because 
the workers possess a greatly increased power and are f»r 
BJore conscious of it) but also because their economic claims' 
ire animated by a iteadily deepening hostility tp.the wl^le 
capitalist order of society. Not oitiy do the workers feel 
Troqger, they haVe also a growing feeling that capitalism 
is insecure. The greatest, bat rier to labout_ unrest before 
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the ^ar was the, widespread conviction that capitalism 
wa^ inevitafile—that it liad bceft in gosscssion e^r since 
the workers coul&Vcmei^er, jind that there wer? nR signs* 
that it was likely to come to an end. To-day most of the 
world, and the worTcers perhaps most of alt, have lost the 
feeling of ce/tciinty about anything. Wf^ liave come 
through "feuch changes already .that no change for better or 
worse jiow.seems altogether impossible. Empires, ap- 
paAntly strong and impregnable, liavc perilled almost in 
a night; new nations have arisen ; one great country is 
actually govereed by extreme !sociali^s, and several others 
largely by Socialists of a milder type. After the fall of the 
Habsburgs, the Hohoiizollerns and the Romanoffs, After the 
coming ef Soviet Russia and, for a time, of Soviet Hungary, 
whe, whatijvef his attitude toward^ these things, will dare 
to a£5rm that revolutionary social changes arc impossible 
in his own country ? Who will hold an untarnished faith 
in the permanence and inviolability of the old* order ? 

In this country, we have so far been less affected tljan 
any continental people by the prevailing unrest. But 
here,’too, the same forces arc at work. Long after *the 
termination of hostilities, how different is our economic 
situation from that which was foresliadowed by tlfe 
optimists who told us of the b|ps.sings of “reconstruction.” 
We, too, are a prey to insecuritj*; we, too, ar? grown 
more tolerant of daring adventures and more credulou.s of 
Utopian speculations, pur manufacturers "and traders, 
hovjsver grandiose the plans which they lay for the future, 
lack confidence. They know not wfiat tire morrow may 
brin^iito'th,either at home or abroad. Accordingly, they 
tend to put off till to-morrow what they would 'do to-day 
if they felt secure, with the result that ‘unemploymeet 
remsms a jrrobljm and, in the ^absctice^ of rightly (Jirected 
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prod,Uction, prices continue to rise. The ytrkman is egually 
uncertain of the future, awd tlicrefore,' as well is becaust he 
Teels stronger in his organisation,'moro<yitady to take the 
risks and more disposed to listen to the advocacy of a new 
social order, tt is, however, true that' in this country we 
are only at the beginning of a process whicli'^ias gone much 
farther on the continent of ij.urope. There, the dfcsolution 
of the old order is manifestly in progress; lisre, the dis¬ 
solution is onl^' vaguely present so far in men’s minds tnd 
lias not yet seriously affected their everyday actions. 

The fundamental ^pauses 'of the world-wjde unrest are 
mainly economic. Some peculiarly bad clause in the 
I^eace Tteaty, some blunder of the politicians, sdme mani¬ 
festation of militarist reaction, may prove to be the spark 
whicli will set the w^rld ablaze. But thft fundamental 
cause^of the conflagration will lie deep down in the economic 
system. The workers of I'rancc or Italy or Great Britain 
will rise in revolt not so much because injustice is being 
dope to the workers of Germany or Hungary or Russia, 
as because in every country it is becoming increasingly 
difflcult, as the Coal Commission has abundantly shown, 
for the workers to live any longer undef an economic system 
devoted primarily to the making of profit. This is not to 
say that a majority, or anything like a majority, is con- 
sciously'demanding th# overthrow of the capitalist system. 
Socialism of any constructive sort remains, probably in 
every.country, the creed of a minority. But even the ma¬ 
jority which has not attempted to formulate a constructive 
opinion has changed.' The pre-war industrial system rested 
upon the gener^ acquiescence of the worker,s, in tifcsub- 
ordinatioiT of their personality t(?the needs of industry as 
interpreted by’capitalists and employers. It was possible 
only because it was abk>to freat Labour as a thing instead of 
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a nugiber of peis^ns, and because Labour, though it Ijiiiked 
oceasionally, as a rule acquiescud in Jhat treatment. To¬ 
day, nearly evervVone has a jjigher conceit of hitn^lf thafi 
he had before. Wcurly every one makes not oirly highea 
material •claims, w^iich are hard enough for capitalism to 
satisfy, bu* aB(5 higher human claims, which it has no means 
at all oBsatisfying, and which jnost of its protagonists do not 
even attenjpt to understand. We are face to face with the 
Ia%t that the war.has taught the workers in almost every 
country to assert their numan claims lay putting forth the 
vast economij strength ^^hichTlithert^ they have not known 
how to use. 

To-daV. men arc refusing any longer to believe that 
they were made fur industry, and are asserting vehe¬ 
mently that*iiidustry was made,for all men, and must 
adjust itself to, and comply with, human needs. That is the 
real meaning of the world-wide unrest, the roaf moral 
of the lepeated strikes, from whatever immediate causes 
they may spring. 

The question, then, for the peoples in ail countries is 
whether the economic and social system can transform 
itself so as to comply with the new human standards of 
value by which it is being judged. If, it cannot, it will 
go to pieces, not perhaps this year, but next year or the 
year after, or at least within tlie nc#t decade. M^ny people 
see that this is true of a large part of Europe, and y&i 
belieVe that this counter is somehow mysteaously immune 
hqpi the coming epidemic of social and industrial revolu¬ 
tion. There could be no greater ifiistake. What is true 
of ,BiiB3p^is true of us ; and it is certain that we must 
either undertake the coSiplcte overhauling of o«r industrial 
system or else plunge slowly after our'neighbours jpto 
a ^aos out of which a bettef'’ order may arise, but 
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whid^ will certainly first cause untold sxiffering in every 
class. 

It may bl: we shall rise the last as 'i^renchih^Q rose the. first, 

Our wrath come after Russia's wrath, and our wrath be the 
worst. 

If we arc to escape such an ending to our khight-errantry 
on behalf of “ world democracy,” we shall do well to set our 
house in order. But where and how are wo io make a 
beginning ? The system uf private profit has us, like dur 
neighbour nations, in its toils. Our Ministers of State are 
still declaring that tlicy desire to sec high profits, because 
high profits are essential to tlie rapid and successful develop¬ 
ment of iadustry. Our employers have still no suggestion 
'or a remedy for social ills beyond a reiteration •■of the 
demand for increased production. Yet surely it ^is obvious 
:o anyone who looks with half an eye at the industrial 
situation that the problem of production is only part of a 
general psychological problem, and tliat there can be no 
soluiion of it, and no creation of industrial efficiency, unless 
;he idea of production is related to the idea of service. If 
ive vi'ant efficiency, we must persuade the workers that 
t is worth while, and their bounden duby, to do their best; 
but this we cannot do while we still ask them to work 
under a system which, from any moral standpoint, is 
utterly indefensible. The only appeal wliicli can restore 
;he world to good order is a moral appeal; and such an 
ippeal,«undcr present conditions, ij'e simply have not the 
ight to make. It is true that our position is in this respset 
:ertainly no worse ttiati that of other nations; but it is a 
scant consolation If we must all perish together ff r oii«*ins. 

There is fio nce3 to take a sensational view in order to 
■niphasise the gravity of the strikes which are now epidemic 
:n every, industrial _co(i»try'. One strike ^epideijfic ^tcr 
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another pifc# without achieving Iny big result., iiut 
thA does not make them any the 1q,ss serious ; ifor they 
are manifestatiohS of a* general sense of insertuAy an(f 
dissatisfaction whicli is everywhere and every day growing* 
stronger Jnd more insistent, it is out of economic move¬ 
ments that, under present conditions, polities'll movements 
.are almost bound to proceed; and, even if our present 
troublfs bltw over, we can be suie that others will follow 
unless .the root evils which'ereate them are femoved. Yet 
where in Europe to-day, if we c.xcept the Soviet 
countries, is tiic Government with ■tlicr the courage or 
the power to tackle one of these root evils ? Can we b.g 
suiprised if wc drift ever faster towards the rapids ? 



CHAPTER II 
MOTIVES IN INDUSTRY 

O NE "reconstructs” all sorts of tilings—a broken- 
down motor-car, a halting sentence of a defaulting 
company. At present, our politicians are engaged 
in the cosigenial—and very much larger—task of* " recon¬ 
structing ” a world in ruins. It is a difficult, and ifrshould 
be an inspiring, task; »but, as in the case 5f ipost really 
big jo^s, there are more ways than one of doing it. With¬ 
out pushing the comparison too far, we may fairly follow 
a little farther one of the comparisons made above—that 
of ‘I reconstructing ” a company. 

In view of their business training, that is almost certainly 
the Vay in which our statesmen look at the problefn of 
“reconstructing ” the world—for, afterall, they would tell 
usvin their more* candid moments, the world is only an 
unusually big group of businesses with the Allied Powers 
as a sort "of trust computing with the rest—Allied Powers 
'Ltd. beating Central Powers Ltd. out of the market. 

Thcnc are tw'o ways of reconstructing a business. One 
way, quite frequently practised on both sides of 6he 
Atlantic, is directed principally to restoring the markrt 
price of the shares and lining the pockets of tlie^hiiiWiRre- 
holders. For the purposes of sucli a reconstruction, it is 
-usually quite unnecessary to interfere with the existing 
methods^ of carrying oTi»th5 business, hoi^pver ipeffirtent 
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they ijiay be. WJiat is necessary is only to get the jight^ 
people on to*your side, to make 1(he public believeJthat all 
is well—in short, t(^“ rest’are confidence ” in the stli^ity of 
the business withorft in fact making it any more stable than 
it was befdre. 

It is*that ‘“confidence trick” that our politicians are 
trying t® play off on us ts-day under the name of 
*' Reconstruction.” 

Tne other sort of reconstruction is far <norc difficult 

« 

and far less often attempted. It involves finding out 
what is really \vong with the business,«iucstioning its very 
basis and, if necessary, altering fundamentally the prin-^ 
ciples upofi which it is conducted. It is occasionally under¬ 
taken e\jen in business ; but it is very unpopular with the 
shareholders, Ubcause it usually incloides the writing down 
of the shares from their nominal to their real value. 

That is the sort of reconstruction we need in industry 
to-day. We have to write down the share of the rich in 
the proceeds of industry to the amount which represeats 
the real value of their services, and we have to enforce 
drastft changes in the methods by which industry is man¬ 
aged and controlled.* 

The time has come both to question everybody’s inconlfe 
by the test of public service, ^nd to establish a new in¬ 
dustrial order by substituting democracy and self-gwem- 
ment for the existing conflict of “ master and servant.” 

Naturally, this is not, the sort of reconstruction our 
rulei^ have in mind. To say nothing of their interests, 
their very imaginations are the sla\ts of the old order. 
ThejkcaBc^think of the State except as | large business, 
and they cannot think of business except in* terms of 
dividends and Stock Exchange prices. • 

Thnr idja of tjie reconstruction of^rjtain is to put back 
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.industry into the hands of those who misfnanaged it,before 
, the w^l, and to rebuild, as soon as may be, the whole struc¬ 
ture of,jirivato profiteering and capitalist control. 

■Such scherry's of reconstruction ignofe a vital change in 
the situation. The conducting of industry for private 
profit and the vast inequalities of wealth which wetit with 
it were possible only bi'causc Labour acquiesced in a system 
over which it had no control. The worker was treated 
under that syUcm as a meie raw material of industry ; and 
he allowed himself to be so treated because he had not fully 
realised tlic possibidty of any alternative, He was not 
' even a sleeping partner in the firm of Britain and Co.; he 
was iiotHecognised as a partner at all. 

The situatiqn has changed radically during the war. 
Wliatever may have (been the case five ySarg ago, it is 
certain that now the only way of “ restoring confidence ” 
is to place the management in new hands, and at the same 
time to “ squeeze out the water ” from industrial capitalism. 

Labour to-day is rapidly coming to realise its power, 
and to refuse any longer to acquiesce in its dependent 
status in industry. It is demanding the right to a %hare 
in the control of industry, and to the appointment of those 
who are to exercise industrial authority. It proposes a 
real recpn^ruction which y'ill place the management of 
industry inlhe hands oif the workers themselves. 

This is, indeed, the only way out of the difficulty. If 
Capitfllism c4n no longer" boss’o Labour, it is impossible 
for Capitalism to carry on. There remains the altem^ive 
that the State should buy out the capitalists, issuing theSn 
Government stock in exchange fqr their shares^-cijiiislwuld 
then carry on 9 n their behalf. But, if the workers will no 
longer work for private capitalists, will they work any 
more ^padily for a_rap'italis't State ? 
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MOTIVES* rj? INPUSlfeY. 

The,real ^uesMjn in industry to-day is a questioji of 
moHte. On what motives are we to. rely in fullire for 
securihg^that the ndfcessar^ confmoditics are prodfl^M and 
the necessary scrvicl;s rendered ? That is the fundamental 
problem wliich lies at the basis of all real reconstruction, 
and it a prf)i)lem which most schools of sofial thought 
and actioTi seem afraid even to seek or suggest a solution. 

^foi^e wo attempt to answer this test question, it is 
necessary to state bluntly ahd categoricahy the nature of 
the motives on which we have hitherto relied to secure the 
application of effort to the task of psRduction. Accord¬ 
ing to all accepted ethical principles, these motives have 
been predominantly evil, although they have been ■supple¬ 
mented, in a certain degree, by motives which are good. 
Thus, in tlw ca§e of the capitalist entrepreneui', it has been 
generally assumed, and openly stated by the econoq|ists, 
that the dominant motive, the "incentive to produce,” 
is personal gain. It may be contended tliat this is not in 
itself a bad motive, and I willingly agree that there is noth¬ 
ing bad in the desire to secure a “ competence ” for oneself 
and ohe’s dependents. But it is not on the desire to secure 
a " competence " thaft we have relied, but on the desire to 
acquire riches, in other words, on the motive of persons# 
greed. 

I do not, of course, mean that all aapitalists, or evej the 
majority of capitalists, are in fact actuated solely or even 
mainly by this motive. tThere are many other motives, 
good»and bad, which actually operate on ^the capitalist in 
industry to-day. But I do say that oftr social system is so 
ordei*d,*j»«!^isordered, a^ to throw the tjjain stress and 
reliance upon the motive of personal greed, and that, 
however amoral economic science in itself may be, thos» 
who qjfe e(»nomj£ science to jusftfy<tRe present system are 
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in fc,ct relying upon the motive of perso’fdl greed tasecure 
the a^ri^dication of enterprise to production. 

This,4ttitude was, of course, far mor8 nakedly ayowed in 
the early days after the industrial revolution .than it is 
to-day. Readers of contemporary social and economic 
literature and speeches, or of Mrs. Gaskell’s novels, or of 
Mr. and Mrs. Hammond’s graphic presentation of the mind 
of the period in The Town Labourer, will not need to be 
convinced oiV tl^s point. But even those who admit the 
brutality of the capitalist mind in the early nineteenth 
century, may not 'oe so ready to agree that the position 
' remains essentially the same to-day. Nevertheless, it 
does. ‘The motives on which the industrial system relies 
to-day, although they arc more disguised, are eMentially 
the same as those on which it relied a centliry ago. There 
has I’reen, no doubt, an advaneemnt in the status and econ¬ 
omic position of the workers; some protection has been 
afforded by industrial legislation, and a great deal more by 
Trade Union action. But has a single important step in 
this advance been made except in the teeth of the opposition 
and prognostications of ruin of the great majority of cap¬ 
italists, and has the whole process ifp to the present time 
ytered in any way the basis or the motives upon which 
modeiTi industrialism rest'- ? 

Tet us put the case concretely. If a fish dealer thinks 
that he can make a higher profit by throwing part of a 
catdh into tfie sea and selling whut remains at a higher price 
than by selling the whole catch at a low (but stilk a re¬ 
munerative) price, will he hesitate in the majority of ca5es ? 
Year in and y^ar out fish deale’^s actually maii!??4is ^loice, 
and choose ,the higher profit irrespective of the public 
■-advantage. If a manufacturer can make a higher profit 
by producing luyurieS tfian by producuig necsssa^, will 
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he nSt in a^mosfiall cases produce luxuries with art un» 
troifbled conscience ? }f a capitalist ring exj^ts a 
higher profit from restriertng Wian from expanding»output, 
will it not usually r\strict output and pat itself on the back 
for its commccial acumen in doing so ? 

I do not say that the idea of the puldic inte»est is wholly 
absent from the minds cf thoSe who follow these vicious 
coiyses, or even that it has no influence at all upon their 
conduct. If the anticip'dion of'profit from two possible 
courses of action is aijproximately equal, the average 
business man \wll probably choose that^hich in his opinion 
is most co^nducivc to tlie public interest. But that he will,< 
in the vast majority of cases, make profit the first cofisidera- 
tion, is'a fact which simply does not admit of doubt. 
Indeed, he jvill assume as a matter <A course that he should 
do so, and will very likely be grieved and outraged by the 
suggestion that his action is anti-social and immoral. He 
will probably say, especially if his business is a joint-stock 
company, that men do not go into business "for thtir 
health,” and that he " has to consider the shareholders 
first.’’ 

And it is quite true that, in many cases, he has, under 
the present system, no alternative. I am attacking, not 
individuals, but a system which no individual, cyrless he 
is very rich or ^oes not care abbut money, can easily 
disregard. The average business man is probably nc 
worse morally than the fcverage 'man in othir spheres of 
sociftty, except in so far as his occupation is actively 
dimoralising ; he is a part of a sysfem, pnd that system 
is iS!mo'iSf'’fend beastly. 

In so far as our industrial system is a resijlt of conscious 
choice, we must plead guilty to havmg chosen to rely, fdl 
the dfivc* and direction required In iinjustry, printipally 
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.-upoN the motive of greed. But this motive ha^ necessarily 
opera^^ with the requisite intensity only upon a ?cw. 
In the flse of the many “ ra«k and file *’ workers eqiployed 
in industry, the principal reliance ha^ been placed upon 
a quite different motive. The mass of workers have quite 
literally been driven to the factories by sheer economic 
necessity, and the motives •'upon which we havch-clied to 
make them submissive workers have been motives^ of 
fear—fear of hunger, feat of unemployment, fear of sub¬ 
mersion in the hopeless strata of society. 

These motives ojiferated more or less “ satisfactorily ” as 
•long as the workers were isolated and unorganised and 
felt the* immense inferiority of their forces to those of the 
economic systqm whose slaves they were. IndeJd, they 
still operate “ satisfactorily” where, and in so ^ar as, these 
conditions are still realised. But the huge extension of 
Trade Union organisation, and the greatly increased self- 
confidence which the workers have derived from the sense 
of'a solidarity based stably on Trade Unionism, have funda¬ 
mentally altered the position. It is a plain fact that the 
workers in the great industries arc no longer afraid enough 
to ensure the continuance of production under the old 
s^tem. They are more and more feeling that they possess 
the po^er to challenge capitalism in the economic field, 
and their Trade UniorR afford them an economic resource, 
inadequate but still substantial, upon which to depend 
during the druggie. 

This is a position which we have readied to-day. •The 
control of Capitalism over Labour is breaking down, afid 
the economic system is staggering under the biWlR' aiteiin- 
istered to it. ,In other words, the old motives in industry 
Sre no longer effectively OMrating. 

This* imposes upon ul. absolutely, whetlipr wcaivilTpr no, 
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a definite decision concerning the motives upon which we 
propose to’base the economic system of the fuigire. A* 
choice of system i* alwa^^ primarily and fundataerflaUy a‘ 
choice,’net of tha machinery to be created, buf of tlie 
motives te which the princijial appeal is to be made. It is 
true that ii Certain economic machinery is created, an 
appeal tt) a certain set of motiyes will follow logically upon 
it ^ buj; such an order of procedure is not choice, but blind 
submission to material forces. lyi tlie realn» of will, which 
should be the determining factor in social organisation, 
choice of motives precedes, and points ihe way to, choice of 
machinery. 

Before* then, I oven begin to discuss the various schemes 
of industrial organisation which are dealt with in succeed¬ 
ing chapters, I want to get quite c^ear abo'ut the basis on 
which wo wish industrial organisation to rest. To make 
choice of a certain set of motives will not, of course, mean 
that machinery corresponding to these motives can be 
brought suddenly and completely into existence. We have 
to build on the basis of things as they are, and to do our 
best* to change them gradually into things as we beMeve 
they ought to be. 

What, then, is to be the dominant set of motives—^tjie 
motives which we must endeavour to make dominant— 
in the new industrial order. For gjeed and fear, T believe 
we must substitute the motive of free service. Instead of 
appeaCling to men’s maW'rial desires and terjors, W8 must 
ap^al to their ideals. We must induce them to work, 
t6 put their backs into the task of pro(ftiction, by letting 
■thflisn scjBjlfarly that the^ work is for the*community, and 
by askii;^ them to give freely of their best in the common 
service. 

T^«)imind,.the first condith)n.o{ such an anbeal is the 
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elimination of private profit. Wliile the cposition remains 
as we (^scribed it earlier,in this chapter, thaf is, w!iils it 
contirfces to be regarded as a pcrfcctlyinormal and proper 
proceeding that the forms and amounts of production 
should be determined in accordance with the maximum 
expectation of profit, and not at all in accordance with the 
greatest human need, it is a jiheer impossibility to make an 
appeal to the rank and file worker to put his best at the' 
disposal of theiCommunity;by working well and, for instance, 
increasing his output. He will leply, with ])crfect propriety, 
that the main result of his w'orking harder at present will 
be, not to benefit the community, but to put more money 
into his, employer’s pocket, and sometimes even to harm 
the community by doing so, as by intensifying the c^version 
of production fiom necessaric's to luxuries, or by increasing 
capital accumulations at the cost of under-consumption. 
The e'iimination of private profit, or at all events the de¬ 
position of the “profiteer,”' is not tlie only condition of 
installing public service as the dominant industrial 
motive ; but it is an essential condition. Th(‘re may be 
various ways of doing this; but as the principal means, so 
far as the vital industries and serivccs are concerned, 
national and municipal ownership hold the field. Other 
methods may be appropriate in certain other cases; but 
the nationalisation of tlie great industries is a first condition 
of a successful appeal to the workers to put their hearts 
into t|ie service of production. 

The second condition is no less impoitant. Service is 
only real service ivher it is free service, and the service of 

^ I use thp worft' in its original seRso, to include all who order 
production for profit, and not in its journalistic sense, wliich 
confines it to those who make an “excessive" profit, whatever that 
may mean. 
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:he Rublic undei> the new conditions must be as near to 
■‘perfect fr%edom*” as the imjjerfection of all hifman* 
nstitutions will alWw. If we abandon coercion by^P ^ar 
of hungSr and uneruploym’ent as the motive to indiBtry for 
the many, it is of iro use to dream of replacing it by other 
Forms «f coe^cSon. We must abandon the idea of external 
coercion.to labour, and rely upon the willingness of men to 
work as soon as they can s^ that their work is worth while. 
Coircibn is breaking down. because, although a mob may 
be coerced into positive action, a sclf-confidcnt and organ¬ 
ised group of any size camiot be so coerged. A group can, of 
course, be repressed if there is a stronger organised power 
against it. The organised workers may even be forced intef 
the factories ; but no power on earth can make them work, 
or at least work well. 

In the jfhst, a real choice may nave lain oetween success¬ 
ful coercion in industry and an appeal to free service. • Now, 
there is no such choice. Coercion cannot succeed in pro¬ 
viding the consumer with the goods and services which he 
needs, and a further attempt to apply it merely mea^s a 
deeper descent into the abyss of industrial unrest, ca’ 
canny, and perhaps, before long, civil war. An appeal to 
free service may still be regarded as a “ leap in the dark ” : 

I prefer to regard it as a “ tremendously big,” but splendid, 
" adventure.” I do not suggest that the whole change can 
be made in a moment: indeed, tfie main purpose «f thi^ 
boolCis to suggest somg of the. stages by which it^can be 
made in various industries with the minimum of dislocation. 
But I do suggest that our only alten^tivt to this adventure 
is^ graiJm-l but speedy descent into the abyss. 

Moreover, we must adventure boldly aifti at gnee. Time 
is against us, and the old order is dissolvhig into anarchj^ 
and ihaos much faster than vwi are»at present building file 
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new.' When I suggest that the change, will be grq,dual, 
J ant far from meaning that it can be Uow. • It musi; be 
rapid^nd decisive, if the work of-constfuction is to be put 
in hand* quickly enough to forestall the impending Collapse. 

For I do sincerely believe that the present„fcconomic 
order is breaking down, and that its definite collapse is a 
matter not of decades, but of years. And I am cwncemed 
to avoid, if it is possible to avoid, the sliarp break of social 
revolution in tjie extreme sense,. I do not want to see ciur 
present society collapse suddenly as from an earthquake, 
and its members to be left among the ruins to build up 
afresh, amid such difficulties as the Russians are facing 
S:o-day, a bettor social order. Not that I de.spair of the 
ultimate results even of such a catastrophe. The new 
social order could, I believe, and would in the end be built. 
But how many men 'and women would die ‘and suffer 
mcanvhile ; how many children would be killed or stunted ; 
how many priedess possessions of civilisation would be 
lost. " Through terror to triumph ” is a desperate remedy, 
and if there is a chance, as I am sure there is, of re- 
builfling society without an intervening period of cliaos, 
we should be fools and criminals to,miss that chance. 
But unless we begin at once, and take the chance before 
it fs gone, to that desperate remedy we shall come. 

Men, admirably disposed And full of public spirit them- 
jSelves, wili tell you with every appearance of conviction 
that any appeal to the public spirit of the many is bound 
to fail'in the'sphere of industry. Industry, they say^ is 
unpleasant, and pen,will only work because they must. 
Surely the whole history of society gives thejjg to Jhe 
theory thaj; meft will only do uhpleasant things if -they 
are compelled to do them. Again and again men have 
gdhe to works as unpleasant as those of war withoij^om- 
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pulsion. For eKampfe, how many thousands of men and 
wctfnen are*there in the Labour giovement—not tc^mentiofl 
any other movement—4o-da^, who are doing |jai%, dull* 
unpleasant work i^t high pressure for no form of Aonetary 
reward t. If men do not give such ungrudging devotion 
to industry, ^ not that because in industry the right appeal 
—the appeal to free service—has never be'en made ? I 
believe that men will work for an ideal as they can no 
longer be made to work ior f£;ar. And, if I am wrong, 
then who is in the right, and what hope is there for society 
at all ? For, if men cannot be torch'd to work and will 
not work for an ideal, it is plain that they will not wor^ 
at all. *■ If that is so, the sooner some straying planet 
crashej into the earth, the better will it be for the human 
race. 
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THE RECpNSTRUCTION. OF PROFITEERIKiG' 


The Policy of the Government 

D uring the war, the British State became,by far 
the largest employer of labour in the British Isles. 
It did this, not only by establishing Sta^e control 
over Ailways, coal mines, munition factories and other 
essential industries, but also by building, equipping and 
manning for itself national factories, national shipyards 
and a large fleet of standard ships. In addition, it neces¬ 
sarily accumulated in its own hands vast numbers of 
lorries, trawlers and other coasting vessels, locomotives 
an^ other items of transport, vast quantities of stores, 
and a vast reserve of raw materials which it had bought 
in foreigrt markets. 

No Sooner was the armistice signed than hasty prepara¬ 
tions ij’erc mqde not only .for the .speedy abandonment of 
control, wherever possible, over privately owned industries, 
but also for the flmiBcdiate disposal of the national ins- 
dustrial property which had been acquired (jjjfing ^le 
war. No sooner was the General Election over and pub¬ 
licity once mofe comparatively safe, than the policy was 
made known in a serte^ of* the most startling aimsimce- 
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merits. The national factories were to be either sold or 

• • • 

dismantled . the national shipyards wen* advcr|ised for 
sale ; a Disposal Board sjt up to get rid of oUie^forms* 
of national property; and, not content with *at once 
abandoning the control of shipping, the Government sold 
out tt*; stanctard ships, both those which were in commis¬ 
sion and those which were stiy being constructed, to what 
th^ Times facetiously called “the shipping community.” 
Moreover, Sir Eric Geddes, wlio was (It Government 
spokesman on this question, publicly announced to a 
meeting of t^jc Associfded Chamber* of Commerce that 
the Government’s policy was not to use any national 
factory fcr the purpose of producing articles in competition 
with t^e private manufacturer. At subsequent meetings 
between the Trade Unions and the povernment representa¬ 
tives it was made plain that this apiilied even to articles 
required by the Government itself for its own consumption, 
where such articles could be produced by private firms. 
For instance, the Government refused to u.se a particular 
national factory for making telephones on the ground 
that private firms could supply the numbers required. 
This was done in face of a vast unsatisfied public demand 
for telephones, which the Post Office was blandly infornjjng 
the public that it was not in ajrosition to supply. 

Even before this policy had become generally known, 
the workers in certain particular national factorie? were 
madS aware of it by i-ccciving wholesale .notice ,of dis- 
m^sal, and were thus threatened with being flung upon 
the unemployed market. These wo»ker5, with the backing 
otthe Tjbour Party aijd their Trade Cnions, thereupon 
approached the Government and asked it to retain the 
factories in question, and use them for file manufacture 
of jutiftles which wore urgeiftl)^ ftquired, such as loco- 
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motives and railway wagons, of which ,f!here is a jvorld 
"Shortage; door-frames, window-frames, stoves and grates, 
‘and (TOcr articles vitally n^'ces^ary fof the rehousing of 
the people ; dock-gates and other articles of hydraulic and 
electrical engineering, and a host of other necessary pro¬ 
ducts. They urged the Government to retain the spletididly 
equipped national aircraft .factories, and so pre^lent the 
creation of a huge new monopoly in the inanufactyre,of 
aircraft. Eveny request .was useless : the Government 
persisted in dismantling some, and selling privately or by 
public advertisement others, of the natiynai factories. 
Jn this way it contributed handsomely to swell the numbers 
of the unemployed, whom it had then expensively to relieve 
by the payment of out-of-work donation. , 

Moreover, this policy of industrial suicide was applied 
not only to the new factories and shipyards which the 
State tad acquired during the war, but also to those which 
it had possessed long before. Woolwich Arsenal had its 
staff drastically and progressively reduced, in spite of the 
action of the Trade Unions, which urged that its magnifi¬ 
cent* equipment should, in the national interest, be ftilly 
utilised in producing goods such as locomotives and tele¬ 
phones which were admitted to be urgently required.' 
A little later, the same metljod was applied to the Royal 
Dockyards, which ought clearly, from the time when 
*furth*r naval construction became unnecessary, to have 
been fully employed in building national ships to mate up 
for some of the huge losses caused by the submarine c^- 
paign. In both the cry against competition witll 

* Twelve lyonth? after the armistice, an order for locomotives 
was placed with.Woolwich Arsenal by the Government, as the 
I’eault of strong pressure from the Woolwich Shop Stewards' Coiji- 
mittee and the Labour^PaIt> in'Parliament. 
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pri\^e enterpr’^ was raised, and thousands of wgrkers 
wefe thrust forth workless from Uie national cstabltjiments 
in order that not even ti*j slightest inconvenience nif^ht be 
caused to private ciipitalists in search of excessive profits. 

Even taoij’ startling was the policy adopted by the 
Govcrtiment in relation to shipping. Control over private 
shipping practically cea'cd ta exist at the end of March 
' Iijig.. This was in itself remarkable enough, seeing that 
the world economic situation, then as mucS as during the 
war, made an international system of rationing of foods 
and raw maf#rials indispensable for *ome time to come. 
But, in addition to relaxing control and abandoning it< 
altogether in the majority of cases, the Government in¬ 
sisted »n divesting itself of the ships which it had caused 
to be built for the national use and,at the national expense, 
and handed over these ships to the private shipowners at 
a time when the shortage of sliipping offered an unparal¬ 
leled opportunity for extortionate freight rates. The 
result was that, instead of falling, average freight r^tes 
rose steeply; for a fall in the rates previously charged 
for’uncontrolled tonnage space was far more than dffset 
by a steep rise in the rates for tonnage which was previously 
under control. As the shipping interests in this county, 
as elsewhere, are closely coipbined, the Government ob¬ 
viously played straight into the harrds of a vast an8 danger¬ 
ous monopolistic interest. 

InSeed, this was everywhere the distinguishing feature 
of J;he Government's policy in relation to reconstruction, 
^he war afforded an enormous oppe^'tuAty for the growth 
ok;apitalistic combinati(^, and there is no^doubt at all that 
during the years of war the extent of combin^ion among 
firms in this country at least doubled. This meant a huge 
inci^a9»>, not jjply in the econcfini«, tiut also in the political 
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powQr of capitalism, and it is not too to say tliat the 
new IJarliament elected «in 1918, and the Governrflent 
itself,"Vese completely dom;nat#cl by fhe big vested in¬ 
terests. “ Big Business ” won all along the line, and the 
guiding hand of governmental reconstruction’ became the 
hand of massed capital. 

The slogan of the official policy was “No interference 
with private enterprise,” which means “No intcrfrre»ce 
with private profiteering.” Because " Big Business ” was 
at the helm of State there must be no public competition 
with the private producer, even in the supplying of Govern¬ 
ment orders, and the State must strip itself naked of all 
its industrial capital and use the proceeds of its sale in 
order to “ fake ” a budget which would for the noment 
relieve the pressure of taxation on the rich. ^ 

At ^the same time, the public began to hear now of 
pledges given to “ Big Business ” during the war—pledges 
not revealed at the time, and only becoming known when 
th^y fell due for fulfilment. During the General Election 
of 1918, Mr. Winstori Cliurchill annonneed that the Govern- 
mertt intended to nationalise the railways. Not long after 
the election was over, Lord Claud Hamilton announced 
the previous existence of a pledge that the present system 
of railway control should cqnlinuc for at least two years 
after the*final end of thawar, and the decision of the Govern¬ 
ment to adhere to that pledge. It was generally believed 
that the prci»aturc abandonment’of control over shipping 
and other industries and the evacuation of the natisna! 
factories and shi*pyafds were also due to pledges given 
in secret on the^first institution oicontrol. Experiment^oi 
vast social value, such as the Wool Control Board, wen 
i ruthlessly sacrificed in the interest of private profiteering 
The urgent need fpr'the development of,a co-ortiuatec 
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systeiji ot railway, road and canal transport was not, met, 
because pledges had been given to the railway coi»]janies ; 
and there are simstcr rymovrs of other pledgK^no less 
disastrous, but still,to be revealed. 

Faced Vitlj^ the universal opposition of Labour to this 
policy’of na,ional surrender to " Big Businc,ss,” the Gov- 
ernmenf attempted certain <?vasions. For instance, it 
at^oitipted to give a large and liberal appearance to the 
alienation of the national- factories by throwing out the 
suggestion that some of them should be taken over by 
the Trade Unipns. It seemed at one* time possible, even 
in face of the huge difficulties involved, that a few experi-. 
meats in' democratic control of particular factories would 
be ma^e by the co-operative movement and by one or 
twe progressive municipalities, if juitable factories could 
have been secured ; but the suggestion as a who^e was 
preposterous, as Sir Eric Geddes must well have known 
when he made it. For, in the first place, some of the best 
factories had already boon sold privately to capit^ist 
firms, presumably under pledges given when they were fost 
cor!tructed. Secondly, what funds the Trade Uifions 
have are subscribed for the provision of benefits, and 
cannot be used for investment in productive undertakiags. 
Thirdly, a Trade Union, ever^if it could establish the most 
efficient system of workshop maaagement, would stand 
no chance under the conditions imposed by the capitalist 
system of success in the competitive market. It would 
noj only be systematically undersold, even at a loss : it 
would be held up, or blackmailed, <or the raw materials, 
raftchinery, etc., which it^would have to procure from othei 
primte firms. Even progressive employers in the engineer¬ 
ing trades have sometimes found the di^culty of maip- 
taip^g»a lo^^ cost of produefioa in {ace of the hostilitj 
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of thf; big combines ; and certainly these'comJ)ines jrtruld 
spare p* effort to crush eut of existence a Trade Uition 
competitw. Sir Eric Gcddcc represented his offer of the 
national factories to the Trade Unions .as a concession to 
the workers’ demand for control of industry but he must 
have known perfectly well that this demand is not tor the 
establishment of a few self-governing, profit-making Work¬ 
shops in the midst of a capitalist society, but for the gtadl.al 
extension of TVade Union control in industry as a whole, 
with a view to a complete change of system. 

The Labour Movftneiit did what it could.to combat the 
reactionary policy of tlie Government. One of the Labour 
Party’s amendments to the Adilress on the opening of 
Parliament in February 1919 expressed “ regret th»t there 
is no mention of any,proposals for the shipSj factories, 
storey and other properties created or acquired by the 
State during the war being retained by the State and used 
to their full extent in civil industry in the interests of the 
cogimunity, and that tliere is no mention of any proposals 
for the acquisition by the State of the railways and canals 
and* mines of the United Kingdom.” The engineering 
Trade Unions protested strongly against the abandonment 
of»the national factories; the railway Trade Unions, 
headed by the National Upion of Railwaymen, pressed 
for the nationalisationi of railways and canals ; and the 
Miners’ Federation asserted its absolute determination 
that the mings should in no case be allowed to revert to 
private control, and its demand that complete nation 
ownership should'be it once secured. These demands are 
more fully disclosed in other chapters of this book. • 

The Government’s post-war industrial programme pre¬ 
sented no single satisfactory feature. In so far as it 
grappled with any ,of the Argent economic.nroblems rfxin- 
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frontiflg the gationj it did so from a purely capitalist pdint 
of vi 3 w, and with a. comjjjete disftgard for the Icssofts of 
war-time, experience. Its «ntit-e failure to confront the 
issues of thp day in the economic sphere was largely respon¬ 
sible for the onitrreaks of industrial unrest,and is responsible 
to-day for the imminence of far more widespread disputes. 
It held up the progress of ahy kind of domestic re- 
cons*rurtion, and ensured that, when “ rernn.struction ” did 
begin, it should proceed aleng’the wrong lines. And, above 
all, in playing into the hands of " Big Business,” it w.as not 
leally stabilising the economic system on a capitalist 
basis, but making certain a struggle of huge dimensions 
in the near future. 

The case of the national factories, ships and ship¬ 
yards is impjprtanl, not only because of the hundreds of 
million pounds worth of public property involved, or oWhe 
disastrous effects of their sale or destruction both on 
unemployment and on international rationing and the 
international economic situation as a whole, but even mor(* 
because it illustrates, so clearly that every one can s^ 
the point, the general drift of the Government's policy. 
For the .sale of the national ship.s in particular there was 
no conceivable e.xcusc except that private capitalism must* 
at all co.sts be preserved intact* Every other argument 
pointed with the utmost possible cleaftiess to the need for 
their retption, and for the development, by means of the 
national shipyards, of a real national fleet wBich would 
both ensure the provisioning and re-equippjng of Europe, 
and prevent the growth of an extortionate monopoly 
amo:^ the private shipownii^ ” community.’!* But in the 
Government's reckoning, the gospel of “ profits first ” was 
triumphant; to-morrow may come thj aftermath in the 
greatest industrial upheaval in our hfetory, 

3 
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II 

Trusts and fnE Public 

Adam Smith once said tliat " masters lire always and, 
everywhere' in a sort of tacit, but constant and uni¬ 
form, combination.’’ SiriCc his day combination among 
employers has become far stronger and more universal, 
and has extended its activitie's to include a far wider range 
of objects ; but it still preserves at least one feature of its 
earlier self—it is still largely tacit, or at least its workings 
are still largely hidden from the outer world. Thus, the 
Ministry of Labour begins its Directory of Employers’ 
Associations with a statement of the difficulty cf securing 
reliable information about their objects, and the Committee 
( n Trusts .set up by the Ministry of Reconstruction obviously 
had great difficulty in getting at the facts, and felt even 
greater difficulty in putting before the world the facts which 
4 t did secure. Indeed, there is a curious irony in the fact 
that, whereas the Committee’s Report insisted most 
strongly on the need for full publicity concerning the work¬ 
ing of trusts and combines, it constantly referred to " a 
''certain association,” and carefully refrained from giving 
namqs when particular (ieeds of darkness had to be re¬ 
corded. Most curious of all is the fact that the fullest 
and most circumstantial story given in the Rejxirt was 
quoted from an American official document, and related to 
the operations of the “ Beef Trust,” which is mainly an 
American organisation. It would be interesting to taiow 
why the Cwnmittee was so<'loth to practise itseK that 
publicity which it recommended as the most effective 
method of dealing with the trust problem. 

Certainly it was not because of any dosbt in the minds oi 
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the rtfejnbers as to»the wide prevalence and rapid exteifeion 
of irttiustrial combinatiory;. The* Report fully reeSgnised 
the fact J:hat British industries are now largely controlled 
by associations and oombines which, in one way or another, 
, effectively eli.-linate or greatly reduce competition. It 
also laid the correct stress on the effect of war conditions 
in fostering and developing combination, and pointed out 
m effect that the war departments encourag('d combination 
in order to make easier thd organisation the various 
trades for national prodiictiou in war-time. The members 
of the Committee were also fully alive to the fact that 
these war-time developments would not, in most cases, be 
onl> temporary. Advisory committees established by a 
Ministry»have become trade a.s.sociations on ceasing to 
function as, advisory committees : •methods adopted to 
apportion output in time of war have been applied t* the 
collective limitation of outi)ul in time of peace. 

It is to this fact of limitation or restriction of output, as 
one of the principal methods of trust activity, that the 
Committee, while it referred to it again and again, did not 
assign* anything like its due importance. Messrs. Hobson, 
Watkins and Webb, in their separate addendum to the 
Report, do indeed place this fact in the forefront; but evefi 
they did not reveal its full implications The j^eport 
quotes the case of an association, “ covering 99 per ceni of 
the total British output of an important steel product,” 
which is based on the assigning to each firnf of a quota 
of^h(fctotal output. If a firm produces morf than its quota, 
it pays £i per ton in excess to the p 5 ol. ,If it produces 
less.oit draws los. per ton from the pool. Ii* the words of 
the Report, “ one firm that had joined the Association had 
entirely ceased to manufacture from,that time, but had 
ever syice continued to draw a hSndsomasncome from the 
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port.” Surely a more remarkable way of creating k new 
capita'iist rentier class was never conceived. The fifm in 
question draws its handsome ‘Income not merely for no 
service to the community, but as a reward for, refraining 
from serving the community by useful prirduction. Cer-. 
tainly no Trade Union or group of workmen was ever 
accused of conceiving so manifestly anti-social a form of 
restriction of output. -■ •' 

Yet the capitalist is prepared to produce a justification 
even for such forms of restriction. It is cheaper, he argues, 
to pension off an inefficient firm than to crash it out by com¬ 
petition. It is simpler, for the Association, to eliminate 
competition by buying it off than to destroy competitors 
by undercutting. It is not so clear where the public good 
enters into this calculation of cheapness. 

Yet another nightmare is conjured up by the paragraph 
of the Report which opens with this encouraging sentence : 
“ There was a general agreement among representatives 
ef Associations before us that one of the beneficial results 
of the formation of Associations sufficiently powerful to 
control and maintain prices in the Home market was'that it 
enabled British manufacturers to extend their output by 
klling their products at a lower price, or even at a loss, in 
foreign markets.” The chairman of " a number of im¬ 
portant Associations'-” " had no doubt at all that it would 
be a sound policy to sell in foreign markets at a lo^s.” In 
other words, it is necessary to have combinations in order 
to compel the pritish consumer to pay such high paces as 
will enable British capitalists to sell their goods dirt-cheap 
to foregin coasumers. If thi^is the theory of trad^held 
up before us, clearly it follows that the British consumer 
must retaliate by, encouraging the dumping of foreign 
products in thip^couiftry to the greatest.possible«extent. 
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If the>(jpnCjUsion absurd, does it not follow logically from 
the premisses ? 

This Government Repjirt, • taken together ^^Jh its 
valuable appendices for which the Committee timidly 
disclaimed' ijsvKinsibility, proves clearly that price-fixing 
combincttions of capitalists are now almost general through¬ 
out the major productive industries. The Government 
^epnrt, on Bank Amalgamations showed no less clearly 
that trust combinations are -equally general tn the sphere 
of finance. They are extending rapidly even to those 
spheres of indu.stry and commerce wMch have hitherto 
been immune. In fact, it is safe to say that, so far as the 
major part of industry and commerce is concerned, 
the fixing of prices by home competition is already a thing 
of the past. But this is not bccaus# the community has 
decided tha? competition docs not work fairly, or because 
it has devised a new method of securing justice between 
producer and consumer; it is simply and solely because 
the capitalist interests have discovered, as sooner or laty 
they were bound to discover, that combination pays better 
than (Sjmpetition. Though the leaders of the big combiife- 
tions claim that their combinations wiU not harm the con¬ 
sumer, it is clear that they regard the service of the coi» 
sumer and of the community,, as capitalism has ^ways 
regarded it, as a mere by-product of pnofit-making. ^ 
What, then, are the suggestions put forward for coping 
with tfiis vast menace of syndicated capitalism ? The 
Ministry of Reconstruction’s Committee ,on Trusts was 
• not particularly helpful. It merely stigge*sted the estab- 
liskment, under the Board *>f Trade, of macjjinery for the 
investigation of particular complaints of the activity of 
#usts, to be followed, where necessary, by State action, 
presuipably thjough Parliamerft. • As ^essrs. Ho^n, 
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Watkins and Webb pointed out, this propo^l ob^dously 
falls ifi' short of what isoneccssary to safeguard the public 
interest.' Is the Board of Trad?, which has always taken 
up the standpoint of the capitalist producer, likely to prove 
an effective check upon forms of combinatioHi which it has 
clearly shown that it approves ? Is Parliament, with the 
Board of Trade as its instrument, likely to prove more 
effective ? ' 

If these methods are certain to fail, how is the problem 
to be dealt with ? The plain fact, as America and other 
countries have already discovered, is that if capitalism is 
allowed to remain in existence it is really impossible to 
dictate to it how it shall organise itself and what methods 
it shall pursue. Legislation did not make the conditions 
which created the rsgime of free competition ; it only 
follqjved some distance, behind, aiding and abetting the 
economic forces which it could not control. Similarly 
to-day the forces making for combination are too strong 
to be combated, and no ]X)wer of Parliament will prevent 
combination from spreading through every indu,stry in the 
country, save perhaps the smallest and most priihitive. 
The only question is. Who is to wield the monopoly power 
which comes of combination ? As long as private 
ownerfihip remains in industry, so long, with or without 
St9.te control, the consumer will be exploited, and the 
capitalist “producer” will continue to pocket an un¬ 
necessary surplus, which will be none the less robbery if 
a proportion of ,it is handed back to the workers wlujra he 
employs. Thqre is no way out save by the rapid extension 
of public o\uner3hip and d'jmocratic development of 
industry.' 

This was in some pleasure recognised by Messrs. Hobson, 
Watiiins and Wqbb in‘their addendum. TJiey accosdingly 
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Jevoted their attention not so much to the methods of j)er- 
iuading capitalist combines to Ijehavc themsclve^^as to 
lUggesting a consfl-uctivo altfmative to capitalist com- 
lination. Where an industry has reached the sfage at 
vhich effective " trustification ” has become possible, 
•here i»at least a good prima facie case for supposing that 
t has reached the stage at whif.h public ownership can be 
ipulied. The Coal Industry Commission had before it 
lefinite suggestions for a. model structiOT. and model 
nethods of administration which could be applied to 
publicly owned industries so as to avoid bureaucracy and 
provide for the fullest cc-operation of the workers and the 
technical 'and professional staffs in control. Some appli- 
cations of this proposal to various industries are discussed 
in subsequent chapters. With the necessary changes such 
a model stfucture and form of organisation ought to be 
capable of being applied to any industry which has reSched 
the stage of trustified administration. The workmen, at 
any rate, have been told again and again that the only 
.hope for the restoration of British industry lies in tlie 
'mmediatc abandonment of all forms of restriction • on 
output. Wliat is sauce for the goose is certainly sauce for 
the gander ; if it is wrong for workmen to restrict output, 
it can be no less wrong for employers to do so. Yet it is 
perfectly obvious that almost the ^rst act of nin! out of 
every ten effective trade combinations is to take step? for 
the collective restriction of output, and that no amount of 
State regulation can prevent trade combinations from pur¬ 
suing this course. The only escap« from restriction of 
output by both employer^ and workers lie! in substituting 
a new motive in industry for the motive ot*profit-making, 
and in securing the maximum output from Industry in the 
collective interest. That invoivq^ public ownership and 
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deiljuciULK; wiiLiui ui Iiiuussuy, u,iiu iica uie uinj 

way pt escape from restriction and exp^oitatioKS of 
the great trusts and combives which Have so consolidated 
their ^sition during the war as to be impervious to any 
less ambitious challenge. 

Note. —This Chapter w;tf printed before the publication 
of the sensational series of Reports, dealing with prices and" 
profits in various industries, issued under the Profiteering 
Act. These Reports give, with a striking amount of detail, 
corroborative evidence for the conclusions reached in this 
Chapter. It should, however, be noted that, while the 
Profiteering Act has been useful in bringing some of the 
facts to light, it provides absolutely no means of ^topping 
profiteering or of deajjng with the profiteers. De.spite the 
disclosures made in the Reports, profiteering continues 
unchecked, and the attitude of the Board of Trade still 
seems to indicate that it has no desire to deal with it 
effectively. 



CHAPTER IV 
THE GUILD SOLUTION 

Thk Guild Idea 

M ost people are aware that long ago, in the Middle 
Ages, industry was organise^ under a system which 
is* now called the Gild (or Guild) system. They 
kn^DWthatfor several centuries this was the prevailingnSthod 
of industrial organisation, and that it gradually decayed 
before the coming of modem industry, overwhelmed by 
the expansion of the market, by the substitution of nev/ 
for eld forms of production, by the growing importance 
of finance, and by the growth of national, as opposed to 
local, economic and social consciousness. The old Gi^d 
system was essentially a local^system, and for most people 
that it is a sufficient rea.son for di^issing it as iftelevant 
to present-day industrial problems. * 

The* old localised market, the “ to^vn-economy ” of which 
the ^industrial historians tell us, is indeed gone for ever, 
though it may be hoped that we sl»all Some day recover 
tl» finer qualities which belong to craftsmanship and small- 
scale production. But, even if we accept, for aur time at 
least, the.existence of national and international economy,, 
their concomitants the wsrld ffiarket and large-scale 
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production, there may still be mucfi which we can learn 
from t^ guilds of the Middle Ages. For in the grea\ days 
of the giiilds, the ordinary, man did fichieve a position 
which fie has never occupied in modern industry—a self- 
government and a control of his own working life which 
are of the essence of human freedom. ‘ 

Modem industry is built yp on a denial—a denial to the 
mass of the workers of the attributes of humanity. In the • 
factory of to-day, the workraap counts not as a man, but 
as an employee; not as a human being, but as the material 
embodiment of sq. much labour power. Ho sells his 
labour in a " labour market,” and in that market an 
employer or the management of a company buys just 
that quantity of labour power which can be used^for the 
realisation of a iirofit. The employer or the firm buys 
labour power just as it buys electrical power or hrachinery, 
and fist as an ordinary purchaser buys a pound of tea or 
a cake of soap. In short, under modern industrial condi¬ 
tions labour is treated as a " commodity,” and is bought 
fo? the purpose of realising a profit, 

Vast consequences flow from this way of treating the 
worker. Ba'ausc, in the factory, the worker is present 
not as a human being, but merely as so much embodied 
latiour power, the worker is not regarded as having any 
right td share in the ^control of the factory in which he 
works. He is there to behave not as a man, but as labour 
power, to be moved about and used and to have his iilotions 
directed at will by those who have purchased his labour. 
According to tliu theory of modern industry, not onl^ 
does the factor/bclong to the eijiployer to do with it wjjat 
he will: .the'workman also belongs to the employer 
, during the hofirs for which his labour has been bought. 

Of course, things Uo, n»t work out quite like this in 
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practice. In the, bad days of the industrial revolution 
in tjhc eighteenth and early nipetcenth centurie»>» when 
the workers were lor the ^most part half-starvedf helpless 
and unorganised, the theory and the practice did almost 
completely c>incidc, as they still coincide in the case of 
the sweated workers in this coimtry or of the downtrodden 
employees in the mills of India or Japan. But even in 
thSsc .cases the. harmony of theory and practice has been 
on occasion rudely broken.; the workers‘have rebelled 
against the conditions ot their wage-slavery, and there 
have been strikes and riots, usually* without conscious 
purpose or final success. In the civilised countries, the 
woikers liave gradually organisi'd in Trade Unions, and 
as they,have grown strong('r the gulf between theory and 
practice has widened. The recalg-trance of labour has 
become more marked and more frequent, and employers 
have been compelled to bargain collectively with their 
workers, and to admit their possession not merely of certain 
human rights, but even of a certain title, to a small share 
in industrial control—usually in the form of certain re- 
jtriftions imposed by the Trade Unions on the way in 
which the factories are run. This has meant a growing 
difficulty in administering industry under the existing 
system, until unrest has rijen to such proportions as 
to threaten the stability of the system itself. We*are now 
not far off the position when the workers will refuse any 
longer to be treated as labour power, and whep their refusal 
•wil^ compel a complete reconsideration of the principles 
and the practice of the industrial systenf. 

•The growing divergent* of theory and practice can have 
only one end. It is impossible, in view of the present 
strength and consciousness of Labour, tha? our industrial 
practice should ever again bi harmonised with the old 
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theofy. .It remains, therefore, that we should remodel 
our tlji^ory, and make our practice consistent with that 
new theory. 

What is this new theory to be ? It is here that the 
mediseval guilds can teach us useful lessoiEs. ' For the 
only way out of our present impasse is to get back to a 
position in which every workman can feel that he has a 
real share in controlling the conditions of his life aCid 
work. We miait reconstruct our industry on a democratic 
basis, and that basis can be only the control of industry 
by the whole body o' persons who are engaged in it, whether 
they work by hand or by brain. In short, the solution 
lies in industrial democracy. 

This democracy must be in many ways very (jifferent 
from the democracy which existed in the mediaeval guilds, 
until the rise of inequalities in wealth made tliem plunge 
into oligarchy and finally chaos and dissolution. The 
mediaeval guilds were local, confined to a particular town 
and its environs; our modem Guilds must be national 
an'd even, in many respects, international and world-wide. 
While preserving in them local freedom and local initiative, 
we must co-ordinate them on the same scale as the market 
must be co-ordinated. The epoch of world-commerce 
calls for national and international Guilds. 

There'will be a secoifd difference hardly less important. 
The inediseval guilds were made up of master-craftesmen-, 
with their journeymen and apprentices who could‘ hope 
one day to be masters, working in independence in separate 
workshops under Conditions laid down by the guild. The' 
modem Guild will be made up, incur time at least, of huge 
factories is wfiich democratic control will have to te 
^established and safeguarded by far more formal methods 
than were necessary ill the* small workshop of the Middle 
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Ages., Mcsjover^ our modem industries are so •intercon¬ 
nected and so bound up one with another, and ewnomic 
and political consideratjpns* are so intertwirfb^, that 
modem Guilds will have to be far more closely related 
to the community as a whole than were' the mediaeval 
guilds* which, it is true, were often most intimately 
related to the media;val munitipality. 

Sut, with all these points of difference, the resemblance 
will be far more essential. 'Modern, like mediaeval guilds, 
will be dominated by the idea of social service—an idea 
which has almost vanished from the orgffnisation of industry 
in modem times. They will bring back the direct control 
of ihe producer over his work, and will give him the sense, 
which hardly any one can have in industry nowadays, of 
working for the community. Tha't* Guildsmen believe, is 
the secret of getting good work well and truly done.^ 

If we set this ideal of National Guilds before us, how 
can we set about its realisation. It is made necessary 
and possible by the emergence and power of Trade Unioni^, 
and Trade Unionism is the principal instrument by means 
of i^^ich it must be brought about. The growing strength 
of Trade Unionism is beginning to make impossible the 
continuance of industry under the old conditions : th*re 
is no remedy but in making, Trade Unionism itself the 
nucleus of a new industrial order, c Our problem, thgi, is 
that of turning Trade Unions into National Guilds. 

Trade Unions to-day consist principally^ though not 
^xcliisively, of manual workers. But clearly a National 
Guild must include all workers, whidher^^they work with 
their hands or with their- heads, who are gssential to the 
efficient conduct of industry. Trade Unionism fhust there¬ 
fore be widened so as to include the salariat. This is already 
comyig abov|f, On the railways, in J:}ie shipyard and 
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engiteering shops and in other industries the sal!}nat is 
alread^vorganising, and i^ showing an increasing tendency 
to link up with the manual wprkers.' As the power of 
Trade Unionism grows still greater, this tendency will 
become more and more manifest. One part ot' the building 
of National Guilds is the absorption of the salariht into 
the Trade Union movemeRt. Another part, on which I 
have no space here to dwell, is the reorganisation of .Trade ' 
Unionism on feidustrial lines. • 

As these processes go on, the Trade Unions will continue 
their steady encrSachmcnt in the sphere of industrial 
control. The divergence between the theory and practice 
of capitalist industry will become wider and wider, and it 
may be that we shall find ourselves at last with a^iractice 
fitting the new theory/ achieved without any abrupt or 
violent transition at all. 

What form will this gradual encroachment take ? 
First, I think, the form which it is now manifestly taking 
in^ some of the principal industries. The workers will 
create strong organisations of their own in the workshops 
and factories (shop stewards’ committees, works committees 
and so on), and will then demand for these organisations 
positive functions and powers in the control of industry. 
At the same time, especially in services which are State 
owned Md administered, the Trade Unions will demand a 
share in control nationally as well as locally. In every 
direction, tlje workers through their organisations will 
gradually demand and secure as much control as they are 
at present able to‘exetcise. And not merely will the appetite 
'or control grow as it feeds : ♦ the competence and *he 
x)wer to eontrol will grow with it, till by a series of stages 
he functions* of industrial management are gradually 
.rans(erred to the^ w'orkerts’ organisations, which wlJl by 
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that tijne hijve co*ie to include the whole effective personnel 
of ifldustry. ^ ^ , •• 

This is one side, and yic fnost important sidl„ of the 
development But at the same time, the domocratisation 
of industry'will be accompanied by a similar gradual 
democfatisation of Society as a whole. The State will 
be driven more and more to •assume the ownership and 
co'Jltrgl of industry, and every step which it takes in 
this direction will make msre important tffe existence, of 


real and effective democratic control over politics. The 
National Guildsman believes that incKistry ought to be 
controlled by the workers engaged in it; but he believes 
also that industry ought to be communally owned, and that 
populaa control must bo established over the political, 
as well as^ over the economic machinery of Society. I 
have not here the space to deal with this side the 
problem fully: I can only say that guildsmen believe 
that it is impossible to have a really democratic political 
system while the economic system remains undemocratic, 
and continues to be ba.sed on the denial of the humanitj 
of l?bour. And, on the other hand, the democratisalior 
of the industrial system will make possible a parallel 
democratisation of the political machine. The key •tc 
political and individual, as ^^11 as to industrial, ^reedon 
lies in the control of industry, and k is for this reasonjthai 
the industrial problem occupies its paramount positioi 
among social questions. The Guild system, I believe 
^furnishes the best possible solution of the social problem 
because it carries with it the best reconciliation for ou 
time of the principles of freedom and osder—principle 
apparently in conflict, which must be reejnefled in an' 
system which is to satisfy our moral^striving after persona 
freedom andxo-operation one -S^ith another, • 
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II 

The National (jUILds Movement 

The objects of tlie National Guilds movcraeilt, as defined 
in the constitution of the National Guilds Leagfte, are 
" the abolition of the wage^systcin, and the establishment 
by-the workers of self-government in industry through a 
democratic system of National Guilds working in conjunc¬ 
tion with a democratic State.” The leading ideas of the 
movement arc thefefore those of democratic organisation 
and self-government in the industrial sphere. ^^National 
Guildsmen look forward to the time when the various in¬ 
dustries and services will be administered each by ite Guild, 
or association organis'd for common service ai]d including 
the j”hole necessary personnel of the industry concerned. 

This movement is only a few years old ; but it has made 
considerable headway not only among the manual workers, 
but to almost an equal extent among many classes of 
professional and technical workers. By Marxian Indus¬ 
trial Unionists and others of the extreme left wing of 
Labour, it has sometimes been denounced as a bourgeois 
movement of counter-revolutionary tendency. This 
criticisip comes principally from those who refuse to 
recqgnise the importance of technical and professional 
elements in the industrial system, or hold that the existing 
technicians and professionals are " adherents of capital¬ 
ism," and that it is necessary to make a clean sweftp o^ 
them in preparatioif for a new order ushered in by a 
purely manuakworkers’ dictatorship. *■ 

Guildsnfen {rave hitherto differed widely in their outlook 
’ on the social and ecopomic question as a whole. Faith in 
National Guilds fis a foriin of economic lyganisaticn is 
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compatible with n^^ny degrees of evolutionary or,rev«lu- 
tionajy opinion. There are all sorts among Guildtmen 
from the extreme rfght which looks to a gradual dfeyelop- 
mcnt of 'Guilds, perhaps in some cases with the consent 
of some of .be more open-minded employers, to the' 
left width corresponds closciy in method and outlook to 
the Marxian Industrial Unionists. Recently, the differ- 
Vnc 9 -> have shown a tendency to come to a head, and 
the continuance of both epetremes in tli8 League is 
doubtful. 

It will be easier to explain the present orientation of 
the National Guilds movement if we begin with a short 
account ol its origin and development. It has only 
gradually, attained to its present scope and character, 
and a number of different and evqi diverse influences 
have contributed to its formation. Its earliest manifega- 
tion is attributable to Mr. Arthur J. Penty, whose book 
on The Restoration of the Gild System was published in 
England in 1906. About the same time, Mr. A. R. Orage, 
then as now editor of the New Age, contributed to the* 
Fortnightly Review an article on the same subject. M}-. 
Orage was, and has remained, in close touch with Mr. 
Penty, but in his hands the Guild doctrine soon begaa 
to foUow a new line of development. In igo8, Mr. S. G. 
Hobson became associated with Mr., Orage on the* N^ 
Age. Shortly after this, the series of articles, most of . 
which were subsequently reprinted in the boojj National 
Guilds^ an Enquiry into the Wage-System and the Way 
Out. began to appear. This series of A-ticIef, which were 
written by Mr. Hobson \wth the coUaborqtion of Mr. 

gave the National Guilds movement a ’definite 
shape, and made it for the first time a practical and con¬ 
structive force. * 
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.The essential feature introduced ,by Messrs. Hobson 
an*' Orage—the feature which gave the hfational cGuilds 
movement its characteristic turn —was the definite 
association of the idea of industrial self-govsm’ment with 
the existing structure of the British Trade Union move¬ 
ment, and the definite attempt to formulate a proposal 
for the conversion of Trade Unions into Guilds, that is, 
of protective organisations of wage or salary^ etrnels 
into managing and controlling organisations, including 
the whole necessary personnel of industry. I do not 
mean that the full implications of this association of ideas 
were at this stage completely thought out, and still less 
that the practical stops necessary for the accomplishment 
of the change were clearly proposed ; I meai^ only that 
the vital idea of Ijlational Guilds appeared for the first 
tjaie, and that the way was thus made clear for further 
development. 

Indeed, at this stage the appeal of the National Guilds 
idea was almost purely intellectual. No propaganda was 
proceeding outside the columns of the New Age, and the 
fcirculation of that journal was almost wholly eonfined 
to a section of the " intelligentsia.” The great bulk of the 
Socialist and Trade Union movements remained unaffected; 
only in the University Socialist Societies and among 
jpidile-class Socialists and professionals did the idea 
make any progress. It had its partisans among the 
younger picmbers of the Fabian Society; but 'the great 
bulk of that Society, and practically all the oflheial leaders 
of the Labouf and Socialist movement, were at this time 
definitely l),ostilc. v ^ 

In tire industrial Labour movement as a whole, the' 
period of which I am speaking was one of great and growing 
unrest. From^,1910 .onwards to the outbreak offte war 
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unrest'jyew steadily and many great strikes tool? plsfce, 
including the great jailway and tsinsport strikes ortgil 
and the mining strike of 1912.* This spirit of unrest led 
to 4.ferment*/ ideas in the Labour world. Before igio 
the Socialist Labour Party and the Industrial Workers 
of Great Britain (offshoots of the American S.L.P. and the 
De Leonite I.W.W.) had been ‘active in Scotland and 
some' districts of the North of England ; but the atmo¬ 
sphere was unfavourable, and they made little progress. 
From igil onwards the conditions were far more favour¬ 
able ; but the leadership of the left wing passed for the 
time rather to movements under the influence of French 
Syndicalist ideas. The Industrial Syndicalist Education 
League, led by Mr. Tom Mann, had a considerable transient 
success, and chiSely related to it were the various Amalga¬ 
mation Committees and other " rebel ” bodies which we 
the ance.stors of the “ rank and file ” movements of to-day. 
In South Wales, the Marxians, through the Industrial 
Democracy League £ind the Miners’ Unofficial Reform* 
Committee, gained ground considerably, while the founda¬ 
tion of the Central Labour College and the Plebs League 
gave them a means of propaganda on a national scale. 
Only at a later period, from igi6 onwards, did the big* 
growth of the (Marxian) Sociali.st Labour Party begin* 

I was a regular reader of the New*Age from igo6 oi»- 
wards, and followed with keen interest the successive 
developments of the Guild idea. I was not,* however, 
ai this,stage definitely a Guildsman, both because I then 
disliked the name and because the movemect seemed to 
haw too little touch with industrial realities. In igi2 
and igi3 I was working on my first industrial book, The 
World of Labour, studying the development of the Labour 
movement in ijarious countries, ariii mot* especially* of 
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Synditalism in France and of its relation t(i Britj^li Trade 
UnTdnism. When my, book was published in 1913; I still 
did mot call myself a Ghlldspian, though I was fully con¬ 
scious of my close affinity to the New Age.^AX the begin¬ 
ning of 1914 I definitely began to call myself aGuildsman, 
and with Mr. W. Mellor, the first General Sebretary of 
the National Guilds League, begun to develop Guild 
ideas by regular articles in the Daily Herald. Olir Object 
in these articles was at the- same time to popularise Guild 
propaganda and to bring it into the closest possible relation 
to the everyday work of the Trade Union movement. 
Towards the end of 1914, despite the outbreak of war, 
we felt that the time was ripe for a further development, 
and a small private conference was held in December at 
Storrington in Sussex, at which a long statement was drawn 
formulating our unanimous conclusions on the theory 
of National Guilds and the steps necessary for their attain¬ 
ment. This conference was followed a month or two 
later by a second conference at Oxford, where it was 
definitely decided to proceed to the formation of a pro¬ 
pagandist organisation for spreading the Guild 5 iea. A 
third and considerably larger conference was held in 
London at Easter 1913, and at this conference the 
NaL'onal Guilds League .was definitely founded. 

«. Since that time‘the spread of the Guild idea has been 
rapid, both in the Trade Union world and among Socialists, 
and also'among the professional classes. The National 
Guilds League has directed its principal prqpaganda 
towards the Trade Union world ; but everywhere its 
groups inelude not only Tlade Unionists but als*- pro¬ 
fessional gnen, teachers, journalists and even a few 
employers. It h?s never been, and has never sought to 
be, a large osganisation. It has concentrated its propa- 
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ganda Jork e^itirel^ upon the question of industiijil apd 
profesMonal self-government, and^its aim has beeth to 
enrol jxirsons willing to work fortthe Guild idea witlf a full 
understanSiiiL, ot its principle. Its effectiveness has 
therefore been’ out of all proportion to its numerical • 
strength .* the influence of tne National Guilds League 
has spread far and wide, whila its actual membership 
Hill feniains at a few hundreds. It has the advantage 
of possessing among its members a considerable proportion 
of lairly well known writers, and in consequence it is 
enabled to spread its propaganda over a \?ide field. 

A few instances will serve to explain the extent and 
character of this influence. The Secretary of the Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain, Mr. Frank H. Hodges, is a 
Guildsman. Before succeeding to Ijis present position 
he moved at the 1918 Miners’ Conference a resolution 
calling for the redrafting of the Mines Nationalisation 
Bill on Guild lines. This was carried, and the miners 
proceeded to redraft tlieir Bill accordingly. Early in^ 
1919 they were called upon to lay their proposals before 
the CoM Commission. Their principal witness was Mr. W. 
Straker, another Guildsman, Secretary of the Northumber¬ 
land Miners'- Association, who presented before the Com-^ 
mission a scheme for Guild consol. Mr. R. H. Tawney, 
yet another Guildsman, was a member of the Coal tom- 
mission, together with Mr. Hodges. Thus, while there 
are comparatively few actual miner members of the 
National Guilds League, the policy of the League has 
to a great extent secured the support df the Miners’ 
■Fe'dsration. • 

t same is the ease with the ratlwaymen. 'Kie pro- 
es both of the National Union of Railv^aymen and 
of the Railway Clerks’ Association cfoselv in conformitv 
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with t^e proposals of the National Quilds ^Leagi)!^, both 
alik*i.aiming at the immediate national ownership of the 
industry and at the establishment of a system of joint 
control by the Trade Unions and the SA&y:. The pro¬ 
grammes of the Post Office Trade Unions are’ even more 
closely allied to National Guilds, and in this Case also 
there is a close personal association between the two 
movements. . * 

A somewhat different instance is that of the National 
Union of Teachers, which in 1919 carried at its Annual 
Conference a National Guild amendment, moved by Mr. W. 
W.Hill, an active Guildsman, Iiy an overwhelming majority. 
In yet another sphere, the Annual Conference of the 
Independent Labour Party in the same year (jedefined 
its objects so as to Ijring them into conformity with Guild 
ideas. 

t)f course, it must not be imagined that the majority of 
British workers, manual or professional, are National 
Guildsmen, or have even hoard of National Guilds. The 
success of Guild propaganda comes largely from the fact 
that it is working “ with the grain,” and that circumstances 
are forcing the industries of Great Britain in the direction 
of Guild organisation. The conscious Guildsman is still a 
rarity; but with or witljput Guildsmen, the Guild idea 
continues to make haadway in both theory and practice. 

Ill 

‘ Guild Principles 

L 

■ The Guild Socialist movement has already created a 
considerable' literature, and books exist upon many difler- 
ent^ aspects of j^uild propaganda and Guild ideas,^ It is 
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■difScul?* if not impossible, to give in a few pages any 
coherani idea even of its general principles and pcjjjcy ; 
for Guildsmen liave*always be%n exceedingly anxious to 
avoid an "ex'reme dogmatism in the formulation of their 
programme!;. They do not pretend to believe that a 
Guild Society, exactly as they imagine it, will ever exist, 
or that they can prophesy the future of social organisation 
'except in tlie most general terms. When, therefore, they 
deal in details and sketch out a possible organisation of 
Guild Society, it is always a possible, and not the only 
possible, structure which they have in wind. They are 
prepared to be as sure and definite about general principles 
as men have ;v rigid to be about anything; they arc 
prepared ,to make definite proposals and suggestions for 
immediate adoption ; but when they go beyond that, they 
do so tentatively and with the full consciousness of probable 
error. •* 

With this warning, let inc attempt a very brief summary 
of Guild principles and attitude as I myself envisage them. 
The central Guild doctrine, as it appears to me, is that th^ 
various industrii s and services ought to be democratically 
administered by those, who work in them. It is, in fact, 
an attempt to apply to the industrial sphere the principles 
of democracy and self-government which, in theory a! 
least, are accepted as applying in tjje sphere of p#litical 
government. * 

Guildsmen begin with an analysis of the existing in¬ 
dustry system from the standpoint of the w*age-worker. 
Their initial dogma is that the labout of* a human being 
iSciot a commodity or article of commerce* and that the 
present wage-system, in treating labour as 5 copimodity, 
is guilty of a violation of human justice and of human needs. 
Guildsmen point out (in comm»a with Marx and many 
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othpr writers) that t\ie theory of t'he vsage-systenyfe that 
the )KPrker sells his labour power in return for, a wage, 
and in iso doing surrenders all claim riot only to the pro¬ 
duct of his labour, but also to the control o^che maijner 
in which his labour is used. It is true that this theory is 
not fully realised in fact, because the collective intervention 
of Trade Unions in indu.stdal affairs does give the workers, 
in varying degrees, a considerable control over the planner* 
in which their labour is use^. This control, however, is 
purely negative : it amounts at most to a veto upon the 
employers’ proposeds for the use of labour, and not to any 
positive control by the workers over the conditions of their 
industry. It therefore necessarily tends to be restrictive 
rather than directive in its operation. , 

This system, and ^ndeed the whole existing industrial 
order, rests upon the willingness of the workers, or the 
corfijiulsion upon the workers, to go on working for a wage. 
As soon as the workers refuse to work for wages, and 
arc strong enough to implement their refusal, the wage- 
lystem necessarily collapses. The vulnerable point of the 
capitalist system is therefore to be found in its dependence 
upon the acquiescence of Labour. The “ way-out ” of 
the wage-system, in the view of the National Guilds writers, 
lies, then, in a refusal by the workers to work for wages. 
This ifiiplies a growth in power and consciousness on the 
pah of Labour, and a transference of the " control of 
labour ” from the employers to the Trade Unions. Guilds- 
men therefore work for a monopoly of labour an^ the_ 
creation of a blackleg-proof Trade Union organisation, 
both by a widening of Trade 'Union membership amorg 
the manupl workers, and by a progressive inclusion in the 
Trade Union!, of the workers concerned in management, 
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Th^-probjem, however, is not merely one of jvidaning 
Trade ISnion membership : it als(j involves a reorganisation 
of Trade Union structure^ and policy. GuildsmAi, desire 
that Trade Unions should direct their policy expressly to 
the securing of control over industry through the control 
of Labmir. They envisage the strategy of Trade Unionism 
as a constant encroachment upon the sphere of control 
at'prp-jent occupied by the employer or his representatives. 
Two instances will serve to. indicate tlie gAieral lines of 
this policy. In the first place, foremen and other, super¬ 
visors are at present appointed and paid by the employer, 
and are often compelled to resign Trade Union membership, 
or at least active raerabership, on their appointment. 
Guildsn^m desire that foremen and other direct super¬ 
visors of labour sliould be chosen (subject to qualifications 
for the pos't) by tlic workers, and that they shoul^ be 
members of the Trade Unions including these workers. 
Moreover, Guildsmen desire that such supervisors should 
be paid by the Union and not by tlie employer, Indee^, 
they desire that all workers should be in this position, the 
Union making a collective contract with the employer*for 
the whole of the latour employed, and then paying the 
various individuals, including the supervisors, out of tlje 
sum received. This might operate either under a time¬ 
work, or under a collective piece-worjv system. 

Secondly, Guildsmen lay great stress upon the develop¬ 
ment of workshop organisation as an integral part of 
Trade Union machinery. They see in the shop steward 
.and-the Trade Union Works Committee*the germ of an 
■■lasganisation capable of assuming control of yie productive 
processes in the workshop. They have therefore devoted 
considerable attention to the growth of this movement, 
and have endeavoured to brii%,out yjc importanpe of 
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giving to, it, as far as possible, a cSnstiuctive, charfcter. 
At thw-same time, they ,havc urged the import?,■,'ic» of 
giving workshop machina~y a greater recognition and 
a more assured place in Trade Union organijAtion. In 
particular, they have empliasised the need for using work¬ 
shop machinery as a means of fitting the Trade Uniens for 
assuming the function of industrial management. 

Of course, the greatest barrier to development on tile 
lines suggested above is recogijised by Ouildsmeii as lying 
in the present chaotic and sectional organisation of British 
Trade Unionism. « They therefore advocate Industrial 
Unionism and tlic systematic amalgamation of Trade 
Unions on industrial lines. They recognise tfiat it is 
impossible for the workers to assume any consifJerable 
measure of control wlyle they are divided among a large 
number of sectional, and often competing or overlapping, 
Unions, so that in any particular establishment the workers 
employed often belong to as many as .a dozen separate 
societies and sometimes to far more. A real policy of 
control clearly implies the unification of forces, and Guilds- 
men have therefore been prominent in the movement for 
amalgamation, and also for the organisation of the salariat 
in. Trade Unions and, wherever possible, their fusion in 
one Society with the manual,workers. 

Some of the measures suggested above are directed 
primarily to the assumption of control in cases in which 
industries co/itinuc to be privately owned. Guildsmen, 
however, are opposed to private ownership of indiistry, 
and strongly ir^ lavdtir of public ownership. Of course, 
this does not ipean that they deSre to see industry burea*£ 
cratically administered by State departments. They aim 
at the control of industry by National Guilds including 
the whole persoipjel oftthc industry. But^they do not 
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desir^ ^thc f wneruhip of any industry by the workers em- 
ployed'^in it. Their aim is to gstablish industriaMemo- 
cracy b^ placing the administration in the hanfls.of the 
workers, ft;t at.the same time to eliminate profit by placing 
the ownership in the hands of the public. Thus the workers 
in a Guild will not be working for profit : the prices of 
their commodities and indirectiy at least the level of their 
remuijeration will be subject to a considerable measure of 
public control. The Guild, system is oni? of industrial 
partnership between the workers and the public^ and is 
ther(d)y sharply distinguished from the proposals popularly 
described as “ Syndicalist.” 

Immediately, Guildsmen press for the nationalisation or 
municijalisation of the ownership of every industry or 
service which can be regarded as rif^ for public ownership, 
and especially of such great public sevices as ijjiines, 
railways and other transport, shipbuilding and electricity. 
At the same time, in connection with any such measure 
of nationalisation, they aim at the immediate establi^- 
ment of a form of workers’ control, in order that the workers 
may at once assume the fullest share in the administraltion 
that is immediately practicable. Suggestions based upon 
this policy, as applied to some of the principal industries 
and services, are embodied jn the subsequent chapters 
of this book. Their adoption would not, of course, njean 
the. setting up of National Guilds ; but it would be a long 
step towards their creation. , 

I tjim now to some of the more theoretical aspects of the 
National Guilds S5^tem. As I expfainJij at the outset, 
4 fee governing idea of Naflonal GuUils is thjt of industrial 
self-government and democracy. Guildsmen ‘hold that 
democratic principles are fully as applicable to industry 
as t(j politics : indeed, they feel that ftqjitical institutions 
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can ncvei;. be really or iuUy democratic iunlesf tli^are 
based (Wf democratic institutions in the economic /phtre. 
Their pobtention is that true democracy must really 
be functional democracy, in the sense that a ifcmocratic 
Commonwealth can only be based on the democratic 
organisation of all its parts. From the standpoint of 
the individual citizen this means that he should be self- 
governing in relation to the various functions which he 
performs—self-governing in his economic life as a pro¬ 
ducer orias a rcndcrer of service to the community as well 
as in his capacity l<s a consumer or as a member of a 
national or local authority or of any other functional body. 

I am fully consciou.s that this is a very inadequate ex¬ 
planation indeed; but here I can hardly hope to 4 o more 
than hint at the principles involved. For this book is not 
an account of National Guilds, but an attempt to apply 
Guild Socialist principles to the present economic .situation. 
Perhaps I can make the point contained in the last para¬ 
graph, at least in those respect in whicli it is most directly 
relevant, clearer by putting it in another way. Industry 
and ‘politics arc at present mixed up together in a single 
great confusion. This is harmful to industry, to which 
political interference is at best a necessary evil; and it is 
no less harmful to politics, v^hich are constantly perverted 
fronj their true functioE by the intrusion of industrial con¬ 
siderations. Only by making each self-governing in its 
own sphere,, while providing for their co-ordination in 
Society as a whole, can we hope to bring order out of c^aos. 
Such a system of^functional self-government is what Guilds- 
men seek. the .same tim( 5 , they seek not merel^s 
autonomy in industry, but also democracy ; for, as long as 
there exist separate industrial cla.sses whose interests in 
industry are opppged, a?ll-govemmcnt, in the sensp of 
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autfJ^'omy, alone, will not work. A necessary, basis for 
fum:ti^nal sclf-govcrnmynt is ^n approximate Sisonomic 
equality'/, for where warrinf; classes exist thcyf jvill not 
rqspect t\»e territory of a separate function. Economic 
conflicts will overflow into the political field, and political 
conflifts into the economic field. Democratic sclf-govem- 
jpent in industry and clsewheK, is therefore the key to the 
succe.ssful functioning of Society as an expression of the wills 
of its members. 



CHAPTER V 
COAL 
I 

The Coal Commission 

C OAL is the key industry of Great Britain jn more 
senses than onij, It forms the basis of production 
^ at home and of the export trade; but it is even 
more important at the present time as the centre of the 
Labour struggle. The controversy which is now in progress 
io connection with the mining industry is in reality a con¬ 
troversy over the whole future basis of British industry. 
The point at issue is not only whether the coal mines are 
to be nationalised or not, but whether the principles of 
national ownership and democratic control are to be 
accepted as the principles wjiich are applicable to the vital 
ini^ustnes and services as a whole. That is why, although 
the immediate issue affects primarily the coal industry, 
the whole forces of both Capitalism and Labour are being 
gradually drawn into the conflict. ^ 

At the beginpihg of the year 1919, a serious crisis arose 
in the mining industry. The miiiers, who had been conte»i 
during the war to wait for a more propitious time for 
• advancing their demands, launched their National Pro¬ 
gramme, which hjfludeiLdlairas not only for reduced Jiours 
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and h'|i{her,'vagcsr but'also for the national ownetship and 
dcrrtoci Vic control^of the^iningjndustry. For soiflfe time, 
a nation^ mining strike ,seeifled to be imminent, and the 
state of filing in the country was at the time such that a 
strike of the miners might well have precipitated a general 
crisis and resulted in something like a general strike. 

these circumstances, the Government, while declaring 
publicly that it would never yield to industrial pressure, 
was exceedingly anxious to avert the strike, and proposed 
a Royal Commission with powers to investigate and report 
upon not only hours and wages, but the whole question of 
the future ownership and control of the mining industry. 
The miners at first were reluctant to fall in with this 
scheme.* They only did so when they were assured’that, 
apart from the Chairman, half the numbers of the Commis¬ 
sion would be definitely Labour men, appointed or appspved 
by the Miners’ Federation. Mr. Justice Sankey was ap¬ 
pointed Chairman ; with him were tliree coal-owners, three 
other employers, three minors and three " Labour intel¬ 
lectuals,” Messrs. Webb and Tawney, and Sir Leo Money. 
The Commissioi! ‘■at in public, and its proceedings i^ere 
reperted in the Press. The evidence given, with its widely 
astonishing revelations of the wastefulness and inefficienoy 
of the system of private owqprship, caused a seqjation, 
and did a great deal to convince the public of the justice 
of the miners’ claims. Two sets of Reports were issued, 
the first dealing with hours and wages, and thasecond with 
nationalisation. In the case of hours and wages, the 
Government at once acted on the Report signed by the 
£>'iairman and the three employers .who vere not coal- 
owners, and gave the miners concessions which tvere sub¬ 
stantial, although they still left a grejt deal to be desired. 
The fjpal Regorts were four in nfinaber. .The whole of the 
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membefs of the Commission pronbunced in favour Of the 
natioiialisafion of mining royalties, and the Go^'aroment 
subsc/juently announced their intention of gi'hng effect 
to this policy. Apart from this, the three coal-owncrs and 
two other employers signed a report which advocated the 
retention of the present system without any important 
change. On the question-of control, the horizon of these 
employers appeared to be limited to the proposals of the 
Whitley Report. One Commissioner, Sir Arthur Duckham, 
favoured compulsory trustification of the coal industry, 
under private ovvnership, but with a limited participation 
by the workers in the control qf the trusts. The Chairman 
pronounced for national ownership with a small element 
of workers’ control, and the six Labour members fof national 
ownership with a much fuller element of control by the 
workers. 

The Coal Industry Commission thus resulted in a pro¬ 
nouncement by a majority of the -inembers, including 
.the eminent lawyer who was Chairman, in favour of the 
nationalisation of coal mines and also of the concession to 
the workers of a share in control. As soon as it became clear 
that the volume and cumulative effect of the evidence in 
favour of nationalisation could not be ignored—^that is, 
long before the Commission had issued its Reports—^the 
capitalist interests directly affected determined to exert all 
their strength in opposition. A temporary propagandist 
body, the .Coal Association, was called into being, and 
received warm support from capitalists in other industries, 
especially amqn'g tht iron and steel, engineering and ship¬ 
building magnates., Mr. Balfbur, a member of the Cogir 
mission, ‘suddenly changed his mind. Having signed the 
Chairman’s ‘interim Report in favour of either nation¬ 
alisation or up^i(icatiop,‘he became convinced that the 
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prese?it, sysCera iflust be maintained at all coStj.'and 
joinisi \ fcUow-^ployers in «their final Repoit. Sir 
Allan Srn^|l, the chairmark of the Engineering Employers’ 
Federation, together with the eleverest of the mine-owners’’ 
leaders, Sir Adam Nimmo, was put on to the Commission 
after tht first stage of the inquiry, and it became clear 
tl^t there would be no compromise on the employers’ side. 

At the same time, the Coal Association jaunched its 
propagandist campaign. Pamphlets, at most unremuner- 
ativcly low prices, were issued, and werg eagerly pushed 
by the big railway bookstalls which, in this country as 
elsewhere,,show a marked preference for the literature of 
reaction. In these pampliiets it was pointed out most 
clearly, that the arguments in favour of nationalising the 
mines were for the most part equally applicable to other 
basic industries, and that the whole structure of capitSist 
industrialism was menaced by the threat to the “ key " 
industry of mining, Pamphlets, however, do not, as a 
rule, reach a very wide circle, and at the same time an enor-* 
mous Press campaign was undertaken. Space was bougjit 
at high rates throughout the provincial newspapers, and a 
swam of articles directed against nationalisation began 
to appear in every newspaper which was willing to accept* 
them. Even coal merchants iegan to deliver lAflets 
denouncing nationalisation with the coHl at their customer?’ 
doors. 

The struggle was also waged in the politidal sphere, 
teth oppnly in Parliament and still mori^fietcely behind the. 
scenes. The Parliament elected in 1918 bein^to all intents 
purposes the “ executive committed for aflministering 
the affairs of the whole capitalist class ” anticipated in the 
Communist Manifesto, naturally threw itself, under 
orders from it^real masters, wholehtartedff into the task 
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)f demenstrating the impossibility of''carrying out any 
srograipme of nationalisation in the te^th of its onposstion. 
The first demonstration wSs directed against ambigu- 
)us and tentative proposals of the Government's Ways and 
Hommunications Bill, which was supposed to 'foreshadow 
i policy of railway nationalisation. Every clauSe in the 
Bill which could conceivably have been used to further such 
1 project was ruthlessly hacked about in order to prevent 
:ven the smallest element of nationalisation from being 
ntrodaccd ; and when the Government’s Electricity Bill 
made its appearance before Parliament it was at once 
subjected to the same treatment, until both measures were 
successfully reduced to the form of control by the State 
icting under the advice of the “ Big Business ”, interests. 
\gain and again ttic Government surrendered to these 
issaults, and conceded to the business representatives the 
whole substance of what they asked, 

Meanwhile, behind the scenes, every form of pressure 
was being applied to persuade the Government to declare 
roundly against nationalisation in all its forms. This, 
however, in face of the attitude of the miners and the 
railwaymen, the Government was at first unwilling to do 
openly; and, whatever may have been said privately to 
the capitalist leaders, the, Government for some time would 
jay no more publicly than that it had not yet made up its 
mind. This was bad enough ; for the Government had 
definitely, promised during the last General Election that 
it would nationalise the railways, and Mr. Lloy<^ George 
had only averted a national coal strike by a very definite 
understanding that he would accept the findings ot^e 
Coal CSompiission. It is, however, more than doubtful 
whether, even if ,it had wished to do so, the Govern¬ 
ment could have cairied a proposal to nationalise eithtt 
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coal nines or rajjwaya through the present Hpus« of 

... ,* 

The plJ 1} fact is that Mr. Llcpyd George and his Gavem- 

ment onl^ iatained power ty delivering themselves, bound 
hand and ^'oot, into the power of the “Big Business” 
interests, and that these interests had definitely made up 
their minds to fight. There was a constantly growing 
‘ tendency in capitalist circles to say that the great struggle 
with Labour was bound to come, and that if had better 
come soon than later. • 

The attitude of uncertainty and ind(?bision could not 
bo kept up for long by the Government. The miners raised 
the questiiln of the action which should bo taken in order 
to enforce nationalisation at the Trades Union Congress of 
September igrg.^and .secured overwiiclming support for 
their demanef, with a firm promise that they would rec^ve 
the united backing of the Labour movement. Accompanied 
by representatives from tlie Congress, tliey waited on the 
Prime Minister, and presented to him their demand. Mr.» 
Lloyd George, who had at an earlier stage already pro¬ 
nounced tentatively against n ationalisation and in favotir 
of a scheme of “trustification ” based on Sir Arthur Duck- 
ham’s proposal, was driven to take a final decision. On. 
behalf of the Government he again promised the nation¬ 
alisation of mining royalties ; but h« entirely refused ti> 
agree to nationalisation of mines, and was ready to concede 
even less than Sir Arthur Duckham to the denjand for a 
share in control. ' The miners, asked by him whether they 
f)referr?d the retention of the preseilt s^^em without 
change or the adoption of the measure^ propijsed by the 
Government, replied without hesitation that they pre¬ 
ferred things as they are, and that the Government scheme 
was, from their point of view, woite^than useless. 
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Thus, closed the second phase of the ctruggle. Thfe firs 
phase' covered the perio^ from the crisis which \jfi to th 
appoinfment of the Coal 'Cornmision to the ^te of i1 
Final Report. This ended with a propouncement by 
majority of the Commissioners in favour of nationalisatro 
with a measure of workers’ control. The second phas 
was the phase of capitalist intrigue, culminating in th 
definite refusal of the Government to emhark on an 
policy of nationalisation. 

Naturally, this challenge was not left unanswerec 
The answer is tontained in the national propaganda 
campaign for national ownership and democratic contre 
of the mines which is now being conducted by’the unitei 
forces of the Miners’ Federation, the Trades Upiop Con 
gress, the Labour Jl'arty and the Co-jpcrative Union 
Perhaps, by the time this hook appears, a ’definite issu 
will have been reached, and the third phase of the struggl 
brought to a conclusion. However this may be, the coa 
cquestion has already become the "token" issue of th 
day. The huge strength of the Miners’ Federation, b; 
fat the strongest Trade Union in the world, and the vita 
character of the industry affected, make the struggl 
^significant far beyond its direct bearing on the economl 
and jjolitical situation. ,Upon it, both Capitalism am 
Labour seem bent %on exerting their full strength. T( 
mere nationalisation such violent objection might no 
have been taken, had it not been for two things—first 
that the example once set would certainly be foUowee 
in other cases f arW secondly, that it was clear from thi 
outset that ,the mipers were rfot seeking and would not 
content •with mere bureaucratic nationalisation, but woulc 
insist on the conc|ssion of a real share in control. Thi 
contagious ex^pl® df “workers’ control rouses far mon 
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fear in .capHalist'circles than the contagion of »^tilbnal 
ownership; for nationalisation^ with the present fovem- 
ment, wouCd certainly cavry with it compensation‘on a 
generous scale, while any substantial concession of control 
menaces the whole structure of Capitalism, financial as 
well as industrial. 


II 

The Nationalisation Issue 

Every day since the Coal Commission presented its 
First Reperi has made it mort; clear tliat the battle is joined 
over the question of nationalisation. 

For*the antagonists in this struggle there is, if not in 
both cases Uie assurance of success,* at least the joy of 
battle. But the rest of the population cannot so easily 
share in this joy. Those consumers of coal and other 
vital commodities who are neither large property-owners 
nor industrial workers impatient of the old industrial* 
system, are apt to be a little mystified by the character 
and the dimensions of the struggle which is proceeding 
around them. They are inclined to say that provided 
they get coal cheap and plentiful, or railway travel facilities* 
cheap and plentiful, they do net greatly care how^hese 
things are done, or whether it is pfivate enterprise, ifc 
State Socialism, or Guild Socialism that does them. This 
doubtful and hesitant section of the population»is capable 
of being turned, by arguments rational .and irrational, 
either for or agaimst nationalisation. • 

The present situation appears to maTiy of fliese “ mere 
consumers ’’ in a very unfavourable light. It. appears to 
them that the struggle over i^tionnlisation is purely 
a strusele betiveen two .sections of*' orodUters.” and that 
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the ‘'iijttrests of the consumer are being eiTtireli' over¬ 
looked.. This diagnosis' o^ the situation potasses an 
element of truth ; but it is none the less w^g. The 
real struggle is not so much between the'capitalist “pro¬ 
ducer ” and the workman producer as between the pro¬ 
perty-owner and the workman. It is not really two rival 
methods of production that arc contending for mastery, 
but two rivjl systems of wealth-distribution. The very 
propaganda which is conducted by the coal-owners and 
their allies, as wejl as the tactics of the propertied interests 
in the House of Commons, serves to make this very clear. 
Although a word is said now and then of the <;onsumer, 
the main ground of the opponents of nationalisation in 
the case of coal or railways is that if private dnttrprise 
is attacked in one dase the result will be to undermine 
the'whole system of private enterprise. The fear of this 
is the cause of the widespread support given to the coal- 
owners by capitalists in the other great industries, The 
•cry throughout the world of capital is that “ property 
is in danger." Nor is hostility removed by the fact that 
there is every likelihood that nationalisation, if it comes, 
will be accompanied by more than adequate, and even 
♦more than generous, compensation. It is felt, and felt 
rightiy, that if private ownership and control of the vital 
industries disappear, no system of compensation will 
prevent a drastic readjustment of the claims to income 
of the various members of the community. Reduced to 
a rentier, the capitqjist is not optimistic about his thances. 
of retaining hfs present share «'f the national income. 

It is imjfortant' to realise that these tactics of the 
opponenls of national ownership have the effect of shift¬ 
ing the issue away froip the question of efficiency and 
service to the dtfnsumdr to that of the right" of property. 
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It islruly r^ark^ble how little argument is being advanced 
to prove that private enterprise is more efficient than 
national ^wnership. Indeed, «ncither the admittid chaos 
of railway administration nor the facts about the economic 
waste inwlvcd in tlic private owncrsliip of collieries 
admit «f argument. The opponents of mine nationalisa- 
^on are compelled to turn their backs upon the revelations 
oi the Coal Commission and to search out some other 
issue on which to fight. They have found* two cries to 
suit their purpose. To their own class, and to all pijoperty- 
owners, great and small, they cry ou(» that property is 
in danger ; and to all and sundry they shout with one 
voice that nationalisation means bureaucracy and govern¬ 
ment, b^ officials from Whitehall. I shall have more to 
say of this second cry a little laterhere I want to con¬ 
centrate upon the first. “ Property is in danger” is an 
ill-chosen ground on which to ask for the sympathy and 
tlic support of the consumer ; for it offers no guarantee, 
indeed holds out no hope, of more efficient service in 
the future. The. issue of nationalisation has been forced 
to the front by the fact that the workers are no lojiger 
prepared to acquiesce in the continuance' of the present 
system, and tnat they are now strong enough to make 
its continuance for any long time impossible. The signal 
examples of waste and inefficiency, which the CoiS Com¬ 
mission has brought publicly to light have existed, *for 
those who had eyes to see, these many years ; but it is 
the human revolt of Labour that has brought*them clearly 
into *view. The argument for coal ^nd also for railway) 
nationalisation is thus twtifold. It has been shown that 
private enterprise is inefficient, an’d the labour revolt 
has made impossible its continuance even at that low 
degree of efficiency which it has hifherto possessed. -We 
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may not know fully how national ownership^ will ^ork 
out fli,practice ; we may admit that the admissior of 
the workers by hand and'b^ain t'o a rekl share control 
will hive to pass through the sfage of experiment before 
a completely satisfactory adjustment can be* reacheS ; 
but we are faced, and the consumer especially is. faced, 
by the fact that the propertied interests which are opposing 
nationalisation offer no alternative to the present system. 
In standing for the protection at all costs of private 
propertj^ and private enterprise they are merely inviting 
the consumer to ,ensure a progressive development of 
inefficiency as the Labour revolt becomes more continuous 
and more pronounced. ' 

There is, of course, the alternative scheme of^Sjr A. 
Duckham, which professes to aim at the elimination of 
waste without the assumption of national 'ownership. 
But ^his scheme, although it has received the official 
blessing of Mr. Lloyd George’s Government, has been 
repudiated by the coal-owners and their supporters (even 
Mr. Balfour, who at first pronounced for nationalisation or 
unification and condemned the present system, having 
scurried back in the Final Report to rejoin his capitalist 
colleagues) as well as by the miners. In these circumstances, 
nff one can now maintain that it offers any hope of a 
remed5«Tor Labour unrpt, afld therefore of efficient service 
for the consumer and the community. Unification, indeed, 
only offers to the consumer the maximum danger of ex¬ 
ploitation bjf a trust, and to the worker the minimum 
protection and assurance of fair treatment. 

Nationalisation, in its rclatiort' to such vital services as 
mining, railways and electricity, is destined to be the leading 
^domestic issuc^of the near future. Already, elections are 
being fought about it, and a ereat deal of the time of 



Parliament is.ljeingiexpefided in capitalist demonsti^tijns 
n forse* designed to bring pres^re to bear upon* the 
!^overnmen!. Ever}dhing gossSrle, from the imposition 
Tom transparent political motives of a 6s. increase in coal 
ariccs to a nb less political threat to cut off holiday trains, 
las been done to prejudice the case of Labour in the eyes 
if J:he public. But before making up his mind against 
lationalisalion of either coal, or railways, or electricity, 
each citizen ought to try to lipd the true answer to two 
fundamental questions; Is the continuance of private 
ownership compatible with the elimination* of huge avoid¬ 
able waste in production ? Apd is there any chance, under 
private ownership, of .satisfying the legitimate aspirations 
of Laboyr.^or of giving to the workers that sense of working 
for the commu.nity which is essential U smooth operation 
in industry is t(' be possible ? A negative answer to thase 
two questions does not, of course, prove that public 
ownership will provide a complete and final remedy. 
But is tlierc in any other course even the remote possi¬ 
bility of a remedy ? And, if there is not, must wc not give 
public ownership a trial ? • 

With a Government unwilling to nationalise or to grant 
any real democratic control in industry, with a Parliament 
which would probably refuse to ^llow the GovemmeqJ if 
it did decide in favour of nationalisa*ion, and with the. 
powerful industrial forces of the Triple Alliance determined 
to secure national ownership and democratic cpntrol, it 
seems almost incviiablc that there will come a tremendous 

.• mm 

economic struggle. Its romin^^ may be put off again and 
again ; strikes like the big strikes which have already 
taken place may recur and be again settled; bufr these 
postponements and partial settlements cqpnot have abiding 
results. ^ It is a choice between greaf ^perimiMits in socially 
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controjled industry and a gigantic industriyl upheaval— 
eithel a strike or a'loclr-out, according as the one side or 
the .other finally decides°to precipitate the conflict. A 
dissolution, followed by the election of a new' Parliament 
of different temper, might give the crisis a political as w'ell 
as an industrial form, but I incline to the opinion that the 
industrial struggle will take place, and that the main i^‘'ue 
will be that of national ownership and democratic con¬ 
trol, first of tlic coal industry, and secondarily of vital 
industries in general. 

It is by no incans a comfortable situation for such a 
country as Great Britain, which has been so used to smooth¬ 
running industrial prosperity in the commercial sense as 
to regard it as a prescriptive British right. But,it is slowly 
being realised that Britain’s position as,the spoilt child of 
Capitalism is largely gone, and that ‘‘ reconstruction " 
mu.st mean for us something very different from a mere 
return to pre-war conditions. Whether we shall accom¬ 
plish " reconstruction ” without a violent upheaval, it is 
impossible to say with certainty. I do not believe in a 
doming British " revolution ” in the ordinary sense unless 
it be a revolution forced upon Labour by a panic-stricken 
and therefore bullying capitalist class ; but I do believe 
tha^the situation in the coal industry alone will be enough 
do lead before lon^g to a bitter, and possibly prolonged, 
industrial conflict. Whichever side wins in this actual 
conflict, ,public ownership seems inevitable. Whether 
they win or lose, the miners cannot be made to render 
effective service Ugain under Capitalism ; and, iJ for the 
sake of th» consumer alone, this fact will necessarily lead, 
sooner wr later, to the trial of the S57stem of public owner¬ 
ship. This in tuiji, and for the same reason, will have to 
be combined with expe“rimcnts in democratic control; for 
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the twofold firoblefn of efficiency cannot be solvc(^ uuless 
both fhe material anjl the luiman factors are taken fujfy into 
account. .Material efficienay necessitates unification ^ and 
this.in tuni_, because of the menace of a huge capitalistic 
trust, necessitates national ownership. But equally the 
human clSims of the minor make necessary not only national¬ 
isation, in order that private profit may be eliminated from 
the industry, but also democratic control, in or^ler that the 
spirit of service may find room for free expression. 

Nor will it be possible for long to confine these changes to 
a single industry. Their example will be contagious, and 
no attempts to discredit their financial results will prevent 
the contagion. Capitalism, even if it succeeds in defeating 
Labou^for the inoinent in tlie coming struggle, will find its 
victory barrep b»causc no economic flr political power on 
earth can draw efficient profit-making service from large 
bodies of men who arc both strongly organised and con¬ 
vinced that the conditions under which they are working 
are anti-social and inefficient. Private ownership in the ‘ 
coal-mines and in otlrer vital industries is doomed : it 
remains to be seen whether Labour is as powerful to edh- 
struct as to destroy. Our estimate of the chances must 
depend on an examination of the constructive forces which,! 
are at work in British Labour, end especially of the,con- 
structive programme which the coal-mfners urged with such 
force and persuasiveness upon the Coal Commission and 
the public. 


Ill 

9 

The Miners’ Scheme 

What, then, do the miners suggest.as the way out of 
the coal crisj*; ? The public canaot co«Bplain that the 
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proposals of the Miners’ Federation haVe nof beer placed 
before, them in a clear, and detailed form. Before the 
CoaUndustry Commission,' the miners’ witnesses, backed 
up by others, presented a fully drafted scheme, based 
on the national ownersliip of the raining industry and on 
the full participation of the w’orkers in its control at every 
stage. This scheme embraced the whole of the problems 
involved, from the compensation to be paid to the coal- 
owners to the method of -distribution to be adopted. 
One erf the most important features, from the, consumer’s 
standpoint, was the proposal that the distributions of 
coal for household use should .pass entirely into, the hands 
of the Local Authorities and 0 )-opcrative Societies. 

I desire here, however, to deal exclusively wiSi that 
part of the scheme fwliich is concerned "with the control 
of ihe mines under national ownership. It is of the 
greatest importance that both the general intention 
behind this scheme and the detailed proposals contained 
. in it should be clearly understood by the public. It is 
essential to disentangle the new Guild Socialist proposal 
mhde by the miners from Syndicalism on the one hand, 
and from State Socialism on the other. 

^ The essence of the proposals lies in the entrusting of 
the {uanagement of the Brining industry to a S3^tem of 
Councils on which “the various grades of mine-workers 
will be represented. In the first place, it is proposed 
that the central adininistr.rfion should be entrusted to a 
National Mining Council, and that half the members of 
this Council Slioulc! be choseg by (he Miners’ Federation 
of Great ftitain. ■ Secondly, it is proposed that there 
should bh ip each coal-field a District Council, and that 
half the members. of each District Council should be 
chosen by the District«Mintrs’ Association. , Thirdly, Pit 
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Com^iittccs jre proposed, and half of luch mcinbcrs are 
to be fhftsen by the organised workers in the pit contemed. 

So far the schem? is perfectly clear. But at oitce the 
question arises, Who is to choose the remaining half of the 
mcihbers of*those various Councils and Committees? In 
the case^f the National Council, the scheme lays down 
tlj^t the other half shall be chosen by the State. 

What manner of persons, then, are these nominees of 
the State intended to be ? Are they to be piSiticians, or 
ordinary Civil Servants, or representatives of the consiyners, 
or experts, or something else, or a hotch-potch of all 
these various classes ? 1 think the intention of the scheme 

is dear, anil although it is ncjt directly stated in the scheme 
itself, it was fully brought out in some of the evidence. 
It is that the "oilier half’’ of the National Council should 
be chosen to represent the various grades and types of 
managers and experts who are no less essential to the 
efficient conduct of the mining industry than the manual 
workers themselves. The miners, as Mr. Hodges’ recent 
speeches amply show, recognise to the full the place of 
the manager and the expert in industrial control, and a/e 
prepared to accord to them their due position as partners 
with the manual workers in tlie control of the enterprise. 

These technical and managerial grades—managers, 
under-managers, colliery engineers a/id other expefts— 
are not at present organised together with the manual 
workers in a single organisation, nor have they as yet 
recognised in the mass their community of int’erest with 
the mSiiual workers. The miners, •therefore, cannot 
legislate for them directly : •they can at most^ only make 
them a full and frank offer of partnership in .control. 
There is, among the younger men in these grades, an un¬ 
doubted drift towards Trndp TTninnicm and tnwnr/tc tUo 
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idea of a close alliance with the manual workers ; knd it 
is u])or this tendency that tlie miners’ scheme is 3,cting 
as a powerful stimulai'it. The very possibility of the 
smodtli and fully efficient wording of the minefs' scheme 
depends upon a close alliance between the manual worf&rs 
and the technical and managerial grades. , 

The idea, then, behind the miners’ proposal is that yic 
“•other half ’’ on the various Councils should be chosen 
from the. Technical and managerial grades. If these 
grades will accept an allihnce with the miners, their 
respective organisations can undertake the task of 
nominating their rcpre.sentatives upon the Councils, add 
the need for nomination by the State will ‘disappear. 
There is, however, a very serious obstacle to the con¬ 
summation of this alliance at the present stSgc'. This 
obstacle is not, as Aiany outsiders will probably imagine, 
the unwillingness of the miners to recognise the manage¬ 
ment, or of the management to co-operate with their 
“ social inferiors,” Both these obstacles exist to a steadily 
diminishing extent. The real obstacle is simply the fear 
of the managerial grades that, if they show any sign of a 
willingness to ally themselves with the miners, they will 
be dismissed, black-listed, victimised and refused all 
chance of promotion. Their organisation is by no means 
so strong and cohesive aif that of the miners ; and, being 
Comparatively few in number, they are now more sus¬ 
ceptible to individual intimidation than the strongly 
combined‘manual workers. Even if social prejudice and 
fear that the tpir^rs will not recognise their distinctive 
position and ‘responsibilities tount for something, fear of 
the mine-oVners (founts for much more. I fully believe 
that, if the miners could give a firm undertaking that 
national ownershijr an^l democratic control based on 
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partnership would be at’once enforced, they could enlist 
the irftmediatc support of most of the younger elfolents 
in the managerial grades. ^ ' 

In suggesting that the " other half ” on the Councils 
should be representative of the technicians and managers, 
I do not mean to suggest that all of these can be simply 
clwisen, in the same way as the miners' representatives, 
by associations integral to the structure of the mining 
industry. The representatives of mine managers, under¬ 
managers and mining engineers could be so chosen but 
the technique of coal production and distefoution demands 
the presence of other experfs who could not be chosen 
in quite tlie same way. A geological expert, a traffic 
expert.-a.,c()al conservation expert, a person thoroughly 
equipped to deal, with the export tyide, would also be 
necessary. These other experts might be chosen by the 
State, although I myself believe tliat it would be better 
for them to be clioseii by the Mining Council itself, in 
consultation, where possible, with any technical associa¬ 
tion concerned. In any case, it is not proposed that 
the State should choose any of the members of the District 
Councils or Pit Committees, the experts upon these being 
chosen under the scheme by the National or District 
Councils respectively. If the national managerial and 
technical associations eliose, trieir (jwn icpresentafives 
upon the National Mining Council, it would also follow 
that the corresponding district associations would choose 
their rejiresentatives upon the District Councils. 

So far, I have been describing what ttie*tn;pers’ scheme, 
as I understand it, involves, without cntcr^g into its 
merits from the public point of view. It is now, time to 
endeavour to meet certain objections which *are certain 
to be raised, Probably the first»of thesij,will be, "Why 
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are not the consumers to be represented on the Mining 
Coiltidds ? ” ^ ^ ' 

Before we begin to argue ,about this point, let us be 
clear what the functions of the Councils will be. They 
will be not advisory or deliberative, but actdal managing 
and executive bodies. This being so, it is necessary that 
they should be staffed by the persons who know best 
how to manage and administer. So far from the consumers 
gaining frd'm direct representation upon them, I believe 
they_ would lose ; for it is certainly to the consumers’ 
interest that the mining industry should be conducted 
with the highest possible degree of technical^ efficiency. 
The consumer requires most certainly safeguards which 
will secure that the industry is conducted in Jim public 
interest; but he j requires also the fullest industrial 
efficiency. If the safeguards can be provided by means 
other than representation upon the management, he will 
do far better to leave the administration in the hands of 
those who understand the industry, and to get his safe¬ 
guards by these other means. 

. There are two reasons why a joint body of producers 
and consumers is not likely to be an efficient instrument 
for the actual management of industry. The first is that 
the consumer, as a non-expert among experts, is more 
likely on detailed ^ points of administration to confuse 
the issue and decrease the efficiency of the service than 
really to serve the interests of tho.se whom he represents. 
The second reaso"', which is intimately connected with 
the first, is {hki the chief hope of really efficient public 
service lies,,in placing each industry " upon its honour," 
and in .throwing directly and fully upon it the responsi¬ 
bility for the efficient conduct of the industry as a public 
service. Any fpmplaint which the consumer has tg make, 
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and any point of view wiiich he desires to state, will cj'iry 
far m«re weight if hi^puts Uiem asjin external criticj:ather 
than as a member of a managmg body on which hi» in¬ 
expert voice will be easily overborne by the force of expert 
opinion. Whys and means are the business of the industry 
itself: emls are that of the consumers and of the whole 
cornmunity. . 

M^iat, then, is the alleriiativc method by which, under the 
miners’ scheme, the consumcrj would be able to express 
their desires and to make their complaints. The miners 
propo.se the constilulion of a Consumers^ Council repre¬ 
senting tlw various classes of. coal users, household, muni¬ 
cipal, mdustri.i!. bunker, export and the rest. This Council, 
they suggj^t, should be, for the present at least, advisory 
and not executive ; but it should m«ct both separately 
and in joint session with the Mining Council, and should 
have full power to make complaints and offer suggestions 
as to the condtict of the industry. Similarly, there would 
need to be District Coal Consumers' Councils, meeting and 
dealing with the District Mining Councils. 

Blit what, it will be asked, is to happen if the Minirtg 
Council refuses to pay any attention to the claims of the 
consumers ? The eunsiimers have then two remedies. 
The first, and very powerful rcnijidy, is that of publicity, 
based on full access to the books and transactions of the< 
whole mining industry. The second remedy is tliat of an 
appeal to the State, ensured by the direct acce^ss of the 
Coal Consumers’ Council to Parliament. This remedy 
may not be of great value to tjie public vJitTi sich a Parlia¬ 
ment as now exists, but if Parliament is to be reeognised at 
all as a representative national authority in industrial 
matters, it must clearly be the consumerj’ courf*of appeal. 
This would be greatly facilitated 5 , Parliament reformed 
6 
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its\'^r^anisation, and constituted a sj 5 ecial toraijiittee to 
which,thc consumers’ cane could oe brqught, this Confmittee 
representing the State in fts capacity as owner. ^ 

I am far from suggesting that this form of organisation 
is finally or completely satisfactory ; but I do‘ believe that 
it gives the consumers the best chance of all effective 
voice that they can secure without a complete hoidevei^e- 
mcnl of the present social and political system, which is 
an eventuality I am not at present discussing. At a later 
stagt, it may be that the Coal Consumers’ Council will 
itself be* recognised as the representative of the public in 
relation to the control of the industry and will, acquire far 
more than advisory powers. Bnt there is one very good 
reason why it cannot be given such a status at ii-" pre.sent 
time. Much coal passes not to public liodies or individual 
consumers, but to capitalist concerns for use in further 
production or in distribution. These capitalist interests, 
while they continue to exist, will have to be represented 
on the Coal Consumers’ Council, side by side with the re¬ 
presentatives of household consumers and public bodies. 
Rut the objections to conferring public powers on a body 
partly representative of capitalist associations are over¬ 
whelming. This, and not any desire to restrict the rights 
ofdhe consumers, is the reason why, while capitalism exists, 
‘ any Consumers’ Council can be only advisory.i 

Itmust be borne in mind throughout that thewhole scheme 
put forward by the miners is based and depends absolutely 
upon the national ownership of the mining industry. The 
Miners’ Federation has suram.arily rcjecied the Govern- 
1 It will^'bc necessary to insist that not only the capitalists in 
the iiniustries which use coal, but also the workers employed 
in these industries, are represented on the Consumers’ Councils. 
The workers in tftc steel industry are just as much concerned 
with the efficiMcy of the mining industry as the^steel employers. 
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rauiit’s ijropt&al to “confer a measure of control up^ij/the 
workcfs while retaining private capitalist ownership fif the 
industry. .They have done* this bccau,se they feel that 
deni9cratic control cannot effectively coexist with private 
profit. Their attitude is supported by that of the mine- 
owners, \^o have given the clearest possible cxpres.sion 
td' their view that private ownership cannot effectively 
coexist with democratic control, and have ^ated that 
they would prefer nationalisation. Tims, we find owners 
and workers agreeing that the combination of their lival 
points of view into a single scheme is utterly impracticable. 

In considering, therefore, the position of tlie consumers 
under the miners' scheme we must always remember 
that tlwaindustry is to be nationally owned, and that, 
behind the Consumers' Council, the* consumers have a 
second line of defence in the State. What exactly does 
this imply ? It means that the mine-workers who are 
placed in control of their industry wilt be working it, not 
for any one’s profit, but as a recognised part of the whole 
national economy. Take the three closely related questions 
of prices, remuneration and surplus as illustrations of tl*e 
position which will arise under such a scheme. The final 
control of price is not a matter which the community can 
afford to leave the workers in a pM'ticular industry to de«ide 
for themselves. But neither is the Snal determination* 
of price a power which is in any way essential to the 
democratic control of industry. Price is a social«and not a 
purely industrial question. 

While, therefore, the actualjssuing of prices fhay rest with 
the Mining Council, not only will the Oonsunidrs’ Council 
have the power of making public representations,as to price, 
but also, if it cannot secure satisfaction directly, of appealing 
to the State ^o limit or regulate prices, to a developed 
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Guilji ^ociety, a better mechanism for ‘dealing w^h prices 
will nQ doubt be deviscdi; but, for thcMpresont, the irtiners’ 
scheme would leave the final ccJntrol of coal price,s with the 
State, acting probably through the special House of Com¬ 
mons Committee mentioned above. 

Neither can the producers liavc the final word as to the 
general level of remuneration in any particular industi'y. 
Here, agaiij, the actual issuing of schedules of rates will, 
no doubt, rest witli the Mining Council , but a similar 
power of making public representations will belong to the 
consumers, and any proposal to vary wage-rates will have 
to receive the endorsement of the State. Doubtless, the 
economic jwwer of the organised miners will count for 
something in determining rates ; but is there system 
possible at present mider which this will« not be the case ? 

Thirdly, the consumc;r has the final safeguard that any 
surplus realised by the w’orking of the mines will belong, 
not to the miners, but to the whole community. It will 
pass into the National Exchequer, and if, as may be hoped, 
some of it is earmarked for capital dco’clopment in the mines, 
it* will in that case rank with tlie national capital already 
sunk in the mining industry. Whether it produces revenue 
or not will depend on the policy adopted by the com- 
musity in either treating the mining industry as a revenue- 
producing dcpartmtnt or cheapening the cost of living and 
of production in other industries by selling coal at cost 
price. t 

In short, the^miners’ scheme amply safeguards ,both the 
consumer aifld the communql interest. It gives a better 
chance of •efficient mining development than any other 
scheme’in.the field, and it deserves the support of the 
consumer fully as much as that of the producer. This is on 
its productive side ; biit it has also the advantage that upon 
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it, far more'easily than upon any other system, could be 
based* an efficient sfheme of pubjic coal distributer! free 
from every taint of private* profit. With this aspect i>f it 
I shall deal separately in discussing the problem of dis¬ 
tribution as a wholcd 

^ See Chapter X, osp. p. 200 . 



CHAPTER VI 
RAILWAYS 
I 

The Pivot or Reconstruction - 

M ost people thought in December, igig^that the 
future of thi' railways was settlc(l. It was supposed 
that when Mr, Churchill definitely stated during 
the General Election that the Government had decided to 
nationalise the railways, he was speaking, as Mr. Tliomas 
might say, “ with a full sense of his responsibility.” No 
member of the Government took occasion to contradict 
bis statement, and it was generally assumed that he had 
spoken with the authority of the War Cabinet behind him. 
There was even a slight upward movement of railway 
shares on the strength oj his announcement. Subsequent 
oevents, however, ssoon indicated that Mr. Churchill was 
expressing not the adopted policy of the Government, but 
merely h^ own ” humble opinion.” For when the National 
Union of Railwaymen w'ont to interview the Prime Minister 
on the subject of railway nationalisation in the following 
month, th*y were.blandly informed that the whole question 
was “ held over for the present.” 

Where, then, df we stand ? It is abundantly clear that 
upon the future of oiyTrunsport system very many of the 
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principal pfoblcmj of reconstruction depend. Housing 
furni%li?s cin obvious example. Local authorities a.r^now 
being urgi'd to press on imjnediflt'ely with housing themes 
designed to meet the serious shortage caused by the'war. 
Caif they do this intelligently or well until they know what 
transport facilities will be available ? There is a growing 
yublic opinion in favour of basing our post-evar housing 
policy as far as possible upon I he principle of decentralisa¬ 
tion. Oiir towns are overgrown, and it is widely held that 
now, when a vast number of "new houses must be built, is 
the time to tackle the whole question ot urban and rural 
development. Not merely town-planning on limited sites, 
not merely suburban extensions of our monstrous and 
dropsical cities, but the conscious development of new towns 
and villages and even more the re-creation and rc-vitalising 
of existing smalf towns, should be tl*e aims of our housing 
policy at the prc.sent time. This policy could, indeed, only 
be fully realised if the whole question were being dealt with 
from a national standpoint by a department very different 
in outlook from the present Ministry of Health, and locally 
by authoritie ■ very different in spirit from most of the 
existing local Councils ; but even with these drawbacks 
much could be done if there were an assurance that the 
necessary transport facilities would be available. * 

The breaking-up of our hu^e towns, the destrucison of 
slum areas and brick-box monstrosities, and with thifse 
things the eradication of many forms of vice and disease 
which are the direct products of environraent, are all 
mattAs which depend in a very real^duse upon the char¬ 
acter and control of our’transport system. We cannot 
house our population under pleasant," healthy or beautiful 
conditions ; we can indeed only intensify the existing prob¬ 
lems of urban concentration a&d o^crcrowdine. until we 
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determine to provide new transport fr.cilitiej on a scale 
and ft' ^ kind which are utterly ly.yond the reach of private 
enterpfise. 

The housing of the people is not, of course, ah isolated 
or self-contained problem. Under modem conditions' we 
have for the most part to live in close proximity to the 
centres in which industries and businesses are congregated. 
Even if we built the most beautiful and healthful new 
towns, most! people could not go and live in them unless 
there were factories and workshops at hand to afford 
employment. N')W, factories and workshops are depen¬ 
dent, to an ever-increasing extent, upon transport facilities. 
They must receive, often from long distances, fheir coal, 
their raw materials and their plant, and they nTOj have 
convenient means at hand for the disp;itch of the com¬ 
modities which they produce. The people can only move 
into the country if the factories move, and the factories 
cannot move unless the facilities for transport are provided. 

Moreover, there is a further complication. Just as the 
workers cannot move, until the factories move, so the 
factories cannot move until there arc houses for the workers 
to live in. The supply of labour is a vital consideration for 
the modem employer, and he frequently keeps his works 
'in the big towns, where rents are high, merely because he is 
there'assured of an a]pundant supply of workers. 

'■ In short, Reco istruction in housing and in industry alike 
—to say nothing of health and happinos.s—depends very 
.largely upoli the way in which we deal with the transport 
problem. ^ >. ; 

What has been said is enough to show that the adoption 
of a clear and definite transport policy is an immediate as 
well as a vital necessity. It would not, however, be enough 
even if the GovernmenU at once made up its mind to 
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proceed witk railway nationalisation. Even if we leave 
aside tiie que.stion o{ shipping, which is vital from abj inter¬ 
national as well as a national* point of view, the whole 
problem of internal transport clearly hangs together. 
WJiat is reqaired is not merely the nationalisation of the 
railways ftiici tiio extension of railway facilities, but the 
(t'velopment of a national system co-ordinating the various 
foims of internal transport. 

The very idea of a national transport system, especially 
when it is presented as the pivot, so to speak, of a naiional 
system of .serial Reconstruction, is one winch many minds 
simply refuse to ententain, Eaeh separate problem—^the 
railway problem, the tramway piobleni, the canal problem, 
the niqtqj problem, the sliijiping problem and the air 
pioblem--He''ms [ly itself too large lo,be properly handled 
on traditional lines, and it is feared tliat tlie running to¬ 
gether of several piroblems will merely increase the com¬ 
plication. lint is this really true ? Is it not rather the 
case that the various bi'anches of internal transport at 
least must be treated as a whole, and have their places 
assigned to tin m 'vithin a general scheme designed to suit 
new conditions ? 

Let us attempt a brief survey of tlie situation. The 
continuance of tlie war-time gontrol of the railways is 
obviously ineffective, both because it •provides no motiva 
for railway development, and because it leaves almost 
intact the sectionalism and self-centred administration 
of the separate lines. It does not even link up the present 
railways into a coherent s^jstem ; anB ^ilk less does it 
provide for the building of new lines and the fall develop¬ 
ment of existing facilities, especially in the rural districts. 
It is, in fact, open to exactly the samg objections as the 
continuance of the pre-war sysftm of ^vate control. 
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Moreover, as long as tlic railways are privatcl}' owned, the 
cana't, <vill be largely immobilised, and there can be no 
real ahempt to develop fho itanals as carriers of heavy 
goods where cheapness is more important than Rapidity of 
transit. Again, it is almost impos.sibic, as-well as'un¬ 
desirable, to conceiw of the railways, under private or under 
indirect State control, taking full advantage of the cnormovo 
possibilities presented by commercial road transport by 
motor, csffecially for .shorf-distanct- transit. If, for the 
mom^ent, we look at the trahspoil problem purely from the 
side of goods tAnsport, there is clearly an overwhelming 
case for the co-ordination of inland transport by rail, water 
and road into a single system, coherently organised and 
developed by a single authority. In such a fieldjlip public 
itself has no possi^de competitor except a monopolistic 
organisation whose power would bo too huge for the public 
even to contemplate permitting it to exist. 

On the side of pa.ssenger transport tlie case, is no less 
clear, even if it is more complicated, because local authori¬ 
ties and local companies deal, to a great extent, with traffic 
bj/ tram or omnibus. This fact, however, does not lessen 
the need for national co-ordination, and the obvious in¬ 
adequacy of many municipal areas to permit of the develop¬ 
ment of reasonable systc^ms of local transport presents a 
^clear case for national action directed to encouraging local 
control over wider areas. Clearly the proposed scheme for 
a small number of huge centralised pow<‘r-stations for the 
whole country is closely bound up with the future of local 
electric traction; \<hether by tram or by rail. * 

The cassis overjvhelming for a real Ministry of Transport, 
based qpon public ownership of the railways and canals, 
but also adtively engaging in road transport and vigorously 
promoting th^evelopiftenl of new railways, light railways 
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and canals, •and also actively supervising and co-ordinating 
the lecal transport facilities provided by other botIj,es, and 
endeavouring to bring Icfcal 'transport areas more into 
harmony’with local and national needs. It is clear that 
the Goveniinent’s policy of “ holding over for the present ” 
the largcjr questions of reorganisation is not merely foolish 
‘‘lU itself, but likely to b(; fatal to our hopes of real recon¬ 
struction in other spheres. If the delay is prolonged, and 
unless a national transport system is promptly set on foot, 
we may build houses and factories, but we shall builf them 
in the wrong places ; we may settle solcliers on the land, 
but they will be most unlikely to stop there; we may 
have established a Ministry of Health, but we shall not 
succead fn raising the national standard of health; we 
may even get ij. the long run sligirtly better transport 
facilities, but with them will la'obably go the dangers and 
disadvantages of private monopoly. It is to the interest 
of every section in the community—trader and traveller, 
employer and ^vorkman, industrialist and agriculturalist, 
doctor and teacher—that transport facilities should be 
free and abundant, and coherently planned from a natisnal 
point of view. In a very real sense, the transport problem 
is the pivot of reconstruction, and by the Government’s 
handling of it wc may begin tc^ judge of their intentions in 
other spheres. So far, wc know only that the Ministry *if 
Transport is contenting itself with minor patchings-up of 
the old system, and that all larger projects of development 
are " jield over for the present.” 
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II 

The Plumb Plan 

National ownership of the railway and allied transport 
services, we have seen, is essential, not only bcdiuse it is 
the condition of efficiency in these services themselves,' 
but also because it is the condition of efficiency in many 
other spheres of social action. But, as in the case of the 
mining industry, national ownership is only half the 
problem ; for wo shall be most unlikely to get the smooth 
working and comprehensive .development which are re¬ 
quired, if national ownership is to carry with it bureaucratic 
control. We must therefore discuss not only tise Owner¬ 
ship of the transport cervices, but also the form of manage¬ 
ment and control to be adopted when they pass under 
public ownership. 

Before we begin to discuss the present railway situation 
in this country from this point of view, it will be well to 
describe briefly the movement foi public ownership jMid 
democratic control of the railroads which has grown up in 
the United States under the name of tlie " Plumb Plan.” 

, What is the “ Plumb Plan ” ? is a question that is begin¬ 
ning,to be widely asked, in Labour cii'clcs at least, in this 
oountry. " 

The answer is that it is a project for national ownership 
and joint qontrol of the American railroads, first put for- 
‘ward by the American railroad Trade Unions .at the 
beginning of* the year iqrij, and widely advocated 
throughout the United States as the only hopeful solution 
of the railroad problem. British workers in the mines 
and on the railways, who .-ire themselves putting forward 
projects of natiw.al owijership and joint control, certainly 
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ought to kii<?w abofit th^ plan which is being advocated by 
their Tiomrades acrqgs the -water. • , 

Why is it called the “ Rumfj Plan ” ? Because it was 
formulated by tli/' railroad Tradi' Unions on the advice of 
Mr. Glenn E. Plumb, who has been for some years their 
legal advBcr and counsel. In America, as in this country, 
\’orker.s by hand and brain collaborating in devising 
schemes for the future control of industry. Mr. Plumb 
has co-op( rated with the r.ailroad workers, as Messrs. 
Tav/ney and Webb, Sir Leo Money and others collabivated 
with our miners on the Coal Commission. 

The Plupb Plan League is an ad hoc organisation created 
by the rai'way Tiade Unions of America to advocate the 
taking<jv^ of the railroads by the State, and their control 
on democratic liiiw.,. It is at present ^inducting a vigorous 
propaganda tl rough pamphlets and leaflets, to say nothing 
of a weekly journal. It has produced, like our own 
miners, a Bill de-signod to give full effect to its scheme ; 
anu tliis Bill has been submitted to the United States 
Seagte. I( is from this Bill and from its pamphlets that 
the following deta'S of the scheme are taken. The min»rs, 
through the United Mine M'orkers’ Association of America, 
have endorsed the “Plan,” and have recently pledged their 
full support to the railwaymen,' but their plans are^not 
so far advanced, and the details of thffBill which they ar* 
preparing are not yet known. 

Taken as a whole, the “Plumb Plan,” with a few important 
differences, bears a remarkable resemblance to the schemes 
put forward by Guild Socialists in this Sotmtjy and largely 
adopted by the Miners’ Federation in tlic scheme described 
in the last chapter. It provides, in the first place, for 
the bu3dng out of all private interests in the railroads 
and the complete and permanent \ssumpti»n of ownership 
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by the public. It is proposed that aU private ^raflroad 
interests should be eliminated by the issue to thfcm of 
Government bonds in return 'for their real capital, not 
including water or other forms of fictitious capital. ^The 
purchase of the railroads is to be supervised by a Purchasing 
Board, on which the Government and the. woikers and 
the railroad managers will be represented. 

With national ownership is to go joint control. The 
“ Plumb Plan ” is anti-bureaucratic, and does not propose 
that the railroads should be managed by the State. It sug¬ 
gests a board of fifteen directors, of whom one-third will be 
nominated by the Government, one-third by the managerial 
staff and ono-third by the manual workers. It is thus 
based on a sharing of control between three partiss—the 
organised " rank andifile ” railroad workers, the managerial 
grades and the public. It advocates the establishment of 
a central Railroad Commission cciually repre.senting these 
three parties, the representatives of the “ rank and file " 
workers and of the management being directly chosen by 
those whom they are to represent, and the representatirres 
of<.the public being appointed by the President of the 
United States. The body thus constituted is to be an 
actual managing and controlling authority, entrusted with 
the,task of running the rpilroads on behalf of the public. 
•This is, of course, generally in conformity with the British 
miners' proposal, and is very different from the purely 
Advisory ^Council contemplated in Sir John Sankey’s 
Report. ^ 

The managing'body, however, is not to have absolutely 
unfettered •control. The rates charged by the railroads 
are, it istf'ccogniscd, a matter of such general public concern 
that they cannot beilcft to be determined at will by a Council 
predominantly.E£presci^tative of the industry.^ It is there- 
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fore profoscll that maximum rates for freightage and pas- 
sengef traffic shall he fixed on behalf of the public by the 
inter-State Commerce Commission, whose consent would be 
required for any-raising of freighfs. Hero the American 
scheme is cohfronted with exactly the same difficulty as the 
mining sdicmc described in the last chapter. The desir- 
'al'.ility of final public control oxer prices is recognised ; 
but the British Himse of Commons and thq American 
Congress are alike mainly capitalistic in character, and will 
therefore be much more likely to look after the interc«ts of 
the capitalist than after those of the consumer. In default, 
however, gf any body really representing the public, both 
American and British Labour are driven back upon very 
second»rafe: substitutes. 'I'his, howei'er, is inevitable in 
the early stages <jf reorganisation n»der a still predomi¬ 
nantly capitalist society. 

The “ Plumb Plan ” makes provision not only for the 
central organisation, hut also for devolution. The pro¬ 
posed regional and local government of the industry follows 
the,sjime lines as the central control, with regional Councils 
consisting of 'he same three elements acting under the 
direction of the central Council. Here, again, the American 
plan follows the. same line as that of the British miners. 

The principal divergence appears, it is not surprising to 
find, in the proposed method of dcalftig with the surplus 
earnings of the industry after salaries and running expenses 
have been paid. This surplus, it is proposed, should nor¬ 
mally Ijp divided into two equal parts, of which one would 
go to the State for wiping oS the debt on* theSrailroads and 
providing for new capital expendituro. It i? interesting 
to note that it is proposed that a proportion of new capital 
expenditure for opening fresh routes should be borne by 
the territories served by such roufqg. Th»«ther half of the 
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surplus is to be divided among the woVkers by hand and 
brain ,in proportion to their carciiiigs, ;with this difference, 
that each managerial worker iij to receive twice as much, 
in proportion to his earnings, as each-"rank and file” 
worker. Thus, if the " rank and file ” workers receive 
out of the .sniplus 5 jx-r cent on (heir oarniTigs, t'hc mana¬ 
gerial workers will rcciuve 10 j)er rent. The purpose of tins 
disparity is explained as being the neeessityof making the 
rewards and incentives of management commensurate with 
the responsibility. 

The surplus wtiich will be thus distributed is to be limited. 
If the total surplus amounts to 10 per cent or more of the 
gross revenue of the railways, it is provided that railway 
rates must be reduced by 5 per cent, or by half oiany larger 
percentage of surplus. It is estimated that reduced rates 
will bring more business, and that this will mean a reduction 
in costs, and bring the surplus up to its old figure, when a 
further reduction in rates will follow. 

This is a very broad outline of the " Plumb Plan.” Some 
of its features are obviously " American," and arise dirertly 
out of the economic and psychological conditions of 
American industry. No one supposes or desires that any¬ 
thing exactly like the “ Plumb Plan ” will be advocated or 
adopted in this country;.but clearly the general outline 
‘closely resembles, ’except in the provisions for giving 
Labour and Management a share in the surplus, the schemes 
which are being advocated by miners and railway workers 
in this country. The demand for control made so^ strongly 
by a body of^Anterican Trade, Unions supposed to be emi¬ 
nently conservative is especially interesting; for we are 
always told to regard America as the strongest and least 
menaced of the strongholds of capitalism. Yet here we 
find Mr. Gompers, who' is now beginning to move left- 
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wards under pressure from his own " rank and file,” acting 
as president of the "^Plnmb Plan League.” , ^ 

Personally, I believe that "the scheme of national owner¬ 
ship and jdint control put before the Coal Commission by 
Mr.* Straker cn behalf of the Miners’ Federation is a much' 
better scheme than the “ Plumb Plan.” It provides for 
dic joint control of industry by the workers “ by hand and 
brain,” and it does this without including any clement of 
profit-sharing, even in a modified form. * 

The scheme proposed by the ” Plumb Plan League "may 
be right for the United States ; but I do Rot believe that 
tills feature of it is right for us. It is, of course, only fair 
to distinguish the proposal to divide the surplus very 
sharply„from any ordinary proposal of profit-sharing ; for 
the only surplus concerned is one wjjich results directly 
from improved efficiency and lowered costs of railroad 
operation. Probably, the presence of such a feature is 
not enough to merit the rejection of the scheme as a whole. 
Far more definite is the objection to the double rate of 
bonus proposed for the managerial grades, which would 
meaiFthat thesi gnides would benefit out of proportion 
the difference between their salaries and those of the manual 
workers. It ought to be recognised that improved effici¬ 
ency of service depends no less ^on the willing co-opera¬ 
tion of the manual workers than up^n the ability Md, 
initiative of the managerial grades. 

There can be no doubt that the ‘‘ Plumb Plan ” has a 
considerable momentum behind it. It has thS backing 
not onl^ of all the powerful Railroad brotherhoods and 
other Railroad Unions, but of the American federation 
of Labour as a whole. It is at present at the stage of 
extremely efficient and thorough propaganda, and no ques¬ 
tion of taking immediate “direct aetion^’ R), enforce it has 
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yet come under consideration; for, although it emerged 
in th§ fjourse of the recent strikes in tjie American railroad 
workshops, these strikes actaally centred round quite 
different issues. The present intention of the Railroad 
Brotherhoods and of the League appears to be that of first 
appealing to the public by propaganda activity to the 
fullest possible extent, and then of making the railroa'u 
question an issue as far as they can in the forthcoming 
Presidential Election. Only if these methods fail is it at 
present intended to discuss the question of direct action. 

The position which has led to the ‘‘Plumb Plan” becoming 
an important and immediate,issue in America is very much 
the same as the position which has forced similar questions 
to the front both in this country and in Germ|ny, State 
control of mines aqd railways will be variously estimated 
as having succeeded or failed by persons of diffwent 
opinions; but there can be no question of its indefinite 
continuance in its present form. The return of normal 
conditions will compel us to go forward to national owner¬ 
ship, or else to go back and give up the control of rail\^ys 
which has been developed under abnormal conditions. 
Going back, in most cases, involves a double difficulty. In 
the first place, the reversion to private control is in most 
cases only possible if freights are allowed to remain per¬ 
manently at a level which the public will hardly toleratt 
as a permanent institution. Secondly, it is more than 
doubtful whether, in the industries concerned, the workers 
can ever'be persuaded again to work, or at least to giv« 
of their best, under private ownership or for private 
profit. o 

It is yie second difficulty, which is by far the more serious 
that is forcing ujon the consideration of the public the 
schemes of o\jnership and control devised or adopts ant 
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put forwjfird by the workers themselves. They have»to be 
considered, because the failjire «r refusal of Labouf i*o give 
good service under private ownership or without a real 
meajuire of contrdl would be by itself fatal to the prospects 
of industrial efficiency and reasonable public service. 

, In one respect at least recent events seem to show that 
the workers in America are behaving with greater wisdom 
and foresight than their compeers in Great Britain. The 
activities of the “ Plumb Plan League " are evidence that the 
American Trade Unions realise the impojtance of public 
opinion, and that they are prepared to expend money and 
energy upon propaganda designed to influence it. That 
is one of the reasons why it is important that British Trade 
UnionistsiSiould know abput the " Plumb Plan,” and, in par¬ 
ticular, that our 6wn railwaymen shoilld take a lesson from 
the American Trade Unions in the matter of propaganda. 

The miners, first with the aid of the Labour Research 
Department, and later jointly with the national bodies 
lepresenting the whole Labour movement, have done some 
effect-'ve work towards educating the public up to the ideas 
of nationalisation with workers’ control, and are intending 
to do more. 

The railwaymen, on the other hand, have so far done 
practically nothing either to prepare a definite scheme or 
to put their case before the public. * Yet tliis is most* 
urgently required. The public still confuses public owner¬ 
ship with bureaucracy, and has hardly yet begun to realise 
that what the workers want is neither ^tate metnagemeht 
nor Syndicalism, but control»by the workers ty hand cind 
brain in conjunction with the public. The Guifi Socialists 
have been pushing that idea for some years; but now 
that it has become the accepted policy sof our great Trade 
Unions, thq^ propaganda, ought to, be greSitly intensified, 
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and the Unions themselves ought to take the fi^t place 
in conducting it. , ‘ ' 

The solution of national ownership with workers’ control 
is the only solution of the transport problem; for,.the 
workers will no longer be content to work either for the 
profit of capitalists or without self-government iif industry^ 
for themselves. It is only a question whether this will 
come violftutly or through a gradual change. If it is 
agreed that violence should be avoided if possible, let us 
get oil with the propaganda. We have the example of the 
workers in European countries to hearten us in the task; 
and now at last the " Plumb Plan ” shows that America 
is moving in the same direction. The railway workers 
of the world arc uniting to demand national owfiership 
and democratic conttol of their industry. 

Ill 

CONTKOI, ON THE RAILWAYS 

(T 

The railway workers are now exceedingly well 
organised. The National Union of Railwayman includes 
in its 450,000 members the vast majority of the 
manual workers in the''traffic grades, except in the 
'locomotive sc ctionS. These are equally well organised, 
but are divided between the N.U.R. and the Associated 
Society of. Locomotive Engineers and Firemen, which has 
about 40,000 meml^ers, belonging entirely to the lof omotive 
grades. In fhe railway locomotive and other construction 
and repair'shops, the N.U.R. divides the membership with 
a large liumber of craft Unions belonging chiefly to the 
engineering and woodworking trades. The general labour 
Unions have sftfne raeipbers in tlje shops, but^most of the 
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less skilled ^hopmin arc in the N.U.R., while the skilled 
workers* are divided in their allegiance. The* 'iJ.U.R. 
also includes a few thousand supervisory workers, 
including some inspectors and stationmasters ; but the 
majority of the supervisory grades, almost to the top of the 
service, Jffe organised, together with practically all the 
clerical workers, in the Railway Clerks’ Association, 
which has a membership of about 90,000. If^we allow a 
maximum of 50,000 for the craft and general labour 
Unions, this gives a total of nearly 6^50,000 orgyiised 
railway cmplo3’ees, out of a total of about 725,000 employed 
by the railway companies. 

The position therefore seems to be oven more favourable 
in the railivay service than in the mining industry for the 
immediate adoption of an effective scheme of democratic 
control. For the difficulty of securing the full co-operation 
of the managerial and technical grades is very much less 
in consequence of the fact that the majority of these grades 
have already thrown in their lot with the Trade Union 
Movement, This is not to say that no difficulty exists ; 
for a great deal remains to be done before full co-operation, 
in fact and in spirit, can be established between the manual 
workers and the supervisory grades. The situation, how¬ 
ever, is already promising; fot all three railway Uiyons 
stand definitely for the principle of control, and, if they* 
could be brought together to formulate an agreed scheme, 
the requisite solidarity ought easily to follo\^ upon its 
presentation. 

Unfortunately, this has nc^ yet been*done.* The R.C.A. 
sclieme was drawn up, so far as is known, wtthout con¬ 
sultation with the N.U.R. and the Associated^ Society, 
while the N.U.R. is believed to ha^ie put forward its 
demands to the Government in coniuastion with the 
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Associated Society, but entirely without consUitation with 
the R.C»A. Perhaps this matters the Jess, because neither 
scheme is more than a mere' outline of the method of 
control; but it is certainly regrettable that in the nego¬ 
tiations which have taken place since the end of the^war, 
the N.U.R. and the R.C.A. should have dealt'with the 
Government quite separately, and without any considera¬ 
tion or common policy. A Railway Royal Commission, 
similar to the Coal Industry Commission, would be excep- 
tionajly valuable, because it would compel joint action and 
the preparation of a common scheme. 

In dealing with railway control, then, althougji the issue 
is hardly less immediate than that of the mines, there is 
no satisfactory or comprehensive scheme whigh can be 
taken as a basis for discussion. The N.TJ.R. plan has not 
even been published in full, although stray hints, references 
and quotations have appeared in the Press. I shall there¬ 
fore take the course of sketching, without more than 
incidental reference to existing schemes, the lines which 
an immediate scheme of railway control might reasonably 
follow. 

In the first place, no mere scheme of central representa¬ 
tion of the railway workers can fill the bill. It is true 
that the railway service 1/^nds itself probably to a higher 
vlegree of centralisation than any other industry ; but this 
does not at all do away with the need for regional and local, 
as well as for central, control of the industry, and for the 
participation of the workers in control regionally and 
locally as wek as kt the centrq, The Ministry of "fransport 
is reported to be, contemplating a scheme of regional 
devolutiqn. Under such a scheme, the real detailed 
control, to which the railway workers would be abk to 
make by far tb«ir most ‘effective contribution, would to a 
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great extent pass from the centre to the regtons, an4 any 
controf granted to the workers, would be in praAite in¬ 
operative unless it applied to the regions equally with the 
contii^. 

Moreover, if, as I assume, some of the principal gains 
from the participation of the workers in control will be an 
increased efficiency and sense of responsibility, and an 
increased willingness to co-operate in making tfce railway 
system a real public service, .it is clearly essential that 
control should apply to the small unit just jys much as t» the 
large unit. The workers must be given the fullest possible 
control ovir those things \\hich they understand best, 
such as the actual running of a station, a goods yard or a 
locomotive*shed. These are, in the railway service, the 
equivalents of tht pit in the mining industry, and no 
system of control which does not apply fully to them will 
succeed in enlisting the real co-operation of Labour in 
making the industry efficient. 

The second condition of any effective scheme of control 
I have touched upon already. It is the close and friendly 
co-operation of the workere by hand and brain, and the 
sharing between them, according to their respective 
aptitudes and functions, of the control which may now or 
later be secured. • « 

The first control demand of the rahwaymon was one' 
which was suggested, if not dictated, by war conditions. 
This was the demand for direct representation of the 
railway Trade Unions on the Railway Executive Com¬ 
mittee—^nominally a Committee of the ^oard of Trade, 
but consisting entirely of the General' Manners of the 
principal lines. In the official declaration of policy by the 
N.U.R., the demand was broadened into one for equal 
representation, both national and lo.cal, upoiT the governing 
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bodies of all railways. The need for local as well as national 
contrbltwas thus recognis,ed at an eK'ly stage. The pro¬ 
posals put forward by the N.U.R. to the Government in 
the autumn of 1919, as reported in the Press, madp.the 
proposal more explicit by demanding first com'plete national 
ownership of the railways, and secondly, their chntrol by 4 
body of whose members half would be chosen by the 
railwayman and half by the House of Commons. In 
none of these proposals is the position of the administrative 
and.managerial^ staff directly touched upon, and upon this 
point we are accordingly left to make our own inferences. 

The Railway Clerks’ Association, as we .have seen, 
includes not only clerks, but also a considerable proportion 
of the managerial and administrative grader.. It does 
not, however, incli«<le all these grades^ or reach, as yet, 
quite to the top of the railway service. Thus, although 
railway Trade Unionism embraces a larger proportion 
than mining Trade Unionism of the elements necessary 
for control, it is not yet equipped for assuming complete 
control, and cannot be until the whole of the necessary 
personnel of the railways, from top to bottom, is included 
in it. 

In discussing the mining problem, I have given my 
res^sons for holding th,it the actual managing bodies in 
* charge of the industry should not include either bureaucrats 
or representatives of the consumers, and that the repre¬ 
sentation, of the public and of the consumers should be 
provided for by other methods. These arguments seem 
to me to haVe equal force in (*he case of the railways. The 
right court>e is to entrust the whole of the railway workers 
with the complete task of administration, and to put 
them all " upon their honour " to manage the railways as 
a public serviee. The"^ representation of consumers and 
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of the publTc can then be provided for in the way alre&dy 
suggested in the c^se of +he mines, first, by natioqM and 
regional Consumers’ Courfcils’representing the travelling 
public an’d the various industries principally concerned in 
railway transport, and secondly, by a House of Commons 
Committee to which the Consumers’ Council could carry 
its complaints,andto which the ultimate financial authority, 
under Parliament, would belong. It is unnecessary to go 
into these provisions at greater length, as the^ have been 
more fully explained already ni the preceding chapter 
What, then, should be the composition of the Railway 
Executive of the future, if it is to include neither bureau¬ 
crats nor consumers, but is to consist solely of railway 
workers?. The thre.e railway Tradt' Unions and the shop¬ 
men’s organisatigns seem to me to ha^re a fair claim to more 
than half the representation on such a body. At least half 
the representation should go to the manual workers alone, 
and the supervisory and technical representatives who 
should form the other half of the Executive should include 
direct representatives of those technical and managerial 
grais whic'ti a^e organised on Trade Union lines, pnly 
th» residue, representing the top grades which are still 
unorganised, should be for the present nominated by the 
State from these grades unti^ the complete constitution 
of a railway Guild becomes possible. , ' « 

The regional bodies exercising control over the railway 
service should reproduce the same structure, except that 
the nominated members should, in their case, b’e nominated 
not by the State but by tjie central "lExeciUive. For the 
smaller local bodies, a greater elasticity would»be required, 
and their composition would vary from case to case. 
Different representations would be required in the case 
^ See pp. 8f £f. 
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of, say, a station or goods yard committee on the one hand, 
and a''pajlway locomotive shop committee on the other. 

One of the most important elements in any scheme of 
railway control will be the control of promotion. As 
have seen, the higher grades in the railway service are to a 
very great extent, and could be to an even greater extent, 
recruited from below, .^ny attempt to establish industrial 
democracy on the railways will have to regulate promotion 
on democratic lines. I do not mean by this that all super¬ 
visors^ and administrators will have to be chosen by a mass 
vote, and still lesS that the higher grades should be filled by 
co-option from above. Both ,these methods wiH, probably 
have a part to play, varying with the functions which have 
to be performed by the ofiicers whose choice is iij qutstion. 

Broadly speaking,, there are two ttqies of " admini¬ 
strators ” or " professionals," as distinguished from rank 
and file workers. First, there are those in whose case the 
factor of primary importance is technique and professional 
knowledge; and, secondly, there arc those whose chief 
function is that of organising, directing and commanding 
othqr men. The two functions are by no means mutually 
exclusive, and there are difficult marginal cases; but 
there can be no doubt that the two types are, in general, 
distinct, although each usually requires in some measure at 
least the qualities of, the other. 

Thus, a foreman or a stationmaster or a manager is clearly 
in the first place an organiser of men. He requires tech¬ 
nical qualifications of at least a certain order, J)ut his 
main qualification? Sre persona^ rather than technical. On 
the other hsnd, a financial expert, a designer, a costings 
expert, aqd many others are in the first place technicians 
requiring expert knqwledge, and only in the second place, 
if at all, commanders of men. The qualifications for their 
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Jobs are therSfore irf the last resort technical rather thSn 
personal.’ , ^ * 

This distinction seems to’afford a basis for an approxi¬ 
mate formula for the application of democracy to the ques¬ 
tion of promstion. This formula may be roughly stated 
as follows« 

(1) (a) Where the qualifications required are primarily 

personal rather than technical, and where the 
function of the officer to be appointed is prim¬ 
arily that of organising other men or giving 
orders to ” subordinates,” the light principle of 
promotion is that of election from below. 

{b) In so far as technical qualifications are also re¬ 
quired for a post which falls mainly into the 
above jlass, the range of cjjoice for the electors 
may legitimately be restricted to persons pos¬ 
sessing the necessary technical qualifications; 
but the choice among persons so qualified should 
still be made by election from below. 

(2) («) Where the qualifications required are primarily 

technical rather than personal, and where the 
function in question is primarily that of offering 
an expert opinion and not that of giving direct 
orders, the right general principle is that of 
choice by the persons possessing the technical# 
qualifications required. 

(A) In so far as a post falling into this second class 
also requires personal qualificatidhs and is < 
secondarily concepred with flie giving of orders, 
the principle of professional co-optkm may be 
modified by the introduction of an^ element 
of election from below from among nominations 
made by the technically qualified. 
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Tdo not pretend that this formula affords riiore than the 
most^eneral guidance. In particular, it requires further ex¬ 
planation on several matenal points. In the first place, the 
general principle on which it rests is that an integral part 
of any system of self-government is the choice of com¬ 
manders ” by those over whom command is to be exer¬ 
cised. I do not mean by this that each " commander " 
must in every case be chosen bv tlie particular group of 
workers over whom he is to exercise his command, al¬ 
though I believe that in many cases this will be found to be 
the best method of choice. In other cases, the electorate 
may be wider than the sphere in which the elected person 
is to have command. This applies with even greater force 
to the removal of a person once elected than trj the initial 
election. I do not suggest that if a grqpp of workers in a 
shop or station chooses its owm foreman or stationmastor, 
it should also have the right to remove him without appeal 
or at a moment's notice. Apart from provision for peri¬ 
odical re-election and a regular term of office, it would be 
necessary to safeguard the position of any executive official 
by providing that he should not be dismissed during his 
term except after appeal and with the cons''nt of a wider 
authority. Thus, a stationmaster threatened with dismissal 
by the rank and file workers under him should be able to 
appeal to the regiopal organisation of the railway service or 
to some tribui al constituted on a regional basis, and to have 
his case judged by that impartial tribunal. Democracy 
cannot do* without leadership, and leadership without any 
security wovld bo' impossible. 

Generally speaking, wherever technical qualifications are 
required^ it should fall to the technicians themselves, 
through their association or uistitute, to lay down the 
qualifying tesij^for the> holding of any position. Where 
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personal cjualifications are required as well, the final choice 

among "qualified persons should, be made by demoiratic 
election. Thus, to-day a man cannot be a ship’s captain 
unless he holds a master’s certificate; but the fact that he 
holds such a cfertificate is not enough to give him command 
flf a ship. ‘For that a further clioice is necessary. In this 
case, neither is the granting of the certificate in the hands 
of a body representing the masters, nor the cljoice of a 
captain in those of the seara(;n. The dual principle is, 
however, recognised, and these two changes would bring 
it into harmony with the idea of industrial self-government. 

This problem of leadership and election is not, of course, 
one which ailccts the railways alone. It concerns every 
industry a;»d service ; and under a self-governing, or 
Guild, organisation*of industry it will be of vital importance 
to find the best possible way of choosing those who are to 
occupy ofiicial positions. No successful enterprise is ever 
really managed by a Committee, and none ever will be, 
whether the Committee is a board of directors or a Guild 
Exscutive. In the last resort, the actual management will 
alwaj^ devolve upon the officers and administrators, 
and the function of the Committee will be that of giving 
them general directions as to policy and of criticising the 
results which they produce. EV#n then a committee can 
only do effectively if it is a body of pefsons actually con¬ 
versant with the technique and operation of the enterprise 
concerned. Beyond it they can only go in so far as, indi¬ 
vidually, the members of the. Committee themselves assume 
the duty of executive officer* and take thargb each of a 
particular department of the work. Where this iS the case, 
the Committee as a Committee gives general directions to, 
and acts as a critic of the activities of, each of its own 
members as_an exccuti/c officer. 
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I have dwelt upon this point oecause objectiqn is often 

taken to the whole idea of,industrial self-government on the 
ground that industry cannot be managed by committees. 
Fhis is true enough; but it is no objection to industrial 
self-government. The committee is as nee'essary for the 
pving of general directions and for the criticism^ of method 
ind results as the officer with authority is necessary for 
jetting the actual work done. It is necessary to have both, 
md to ensure that both shall conform to the democratic 
deal. Such conformity does not mean that the power of 
the officer must be curbed; for industrial democracy will 
leed to trust, and to entrust wide powers to,i its officers. 
But it does mean that the methods of choice and promotion 
must be democratic, that the rank and file rauct choose its 
tommanders, and that the technicians must be the judges 
Df technical qualification. 

In the particular case of the railways, this question of 
promotion is of peculiar importance. Recruitment for the 
ligher posts in the railway service now takes place from 
lour sources, two inside and two outside the service itself. 
The external sources are, first, the general upper-middle 
dass, from which, largely for reasons of family and favour- 
tism, a certain recruitment takes place; and, secondly, 
:ertain definite professions not confined to the railways, 
IS when a consulting engineer is brought in from outside, 
self-government would do away with the first, without 
iffecting.the second, of these sources. 

The internal sojirces are, first, the manual-wcyking, and, 
secondly, the clerical grades, the bigger share in promo¬ 
tion goin'^, at present, to the latter. Clearly, it is desir- 
ible, subject to technical qualifications, that the widist 
possible area should be open to promotion from both these 
sources, and that stationmasters, for instance, should be 
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appointed, according to their personal qualifications, 
from either group. A schen;e of promotion,. jointly 
planned by the Trade Unions of both manual and clerical 
workers, is an integral part of the control scheme upon 
whicfi the railwaymen ought to be busy at the present time. 
Certain poets will be by their nature recruited from the 
manual, and certain others from the clerical grades; but 
many posts, including most of those ivigh up in the service, 
ought to be equally open to both groups. 

It may be said that, after all the discussion in this chapter, 
the precise structure to be adopted in any scheme of national 
railway coijtrol under public ownership still remains very 
obscure. That is true enough so far as the details are 
concerned; ,and I freely confess my inability to prepare a 
more detailed or precise scheme, ifo one who is not 
intimately acquainted with railway practice can do that. 
It is, indeed, essentially a task for railwaymen themselves, 
and these suggestions are only intended to provoke 
discussion and to help, I trust, towards the formulation of a 
scheme by those ^vho are directly concerned. A scheme 
reasonably formulated jointly by the whole of the railway 
Trade Unions would, I believe, stand an excellent chance of 
adoption ; for every one recognises the present inefficiency 
of our transport system, and no Pije has much confidence in 
the power of either bureaucracy or private enterprise to 
mend it. The road therefore lies open to industrial democ¬ 
racy as soon as the railwaymen are ready to m£f ch along 
it. It is their unreadiness that holds them back. 



CHAPTER VII 

■ ENCRO'ACHING control ” AND THE WHITLEY 
REPORTS 

I 

Encroaching Control 

«■ 

T he mining and railway industries have become the 
chief battlegrounds of industry largely because, in 
both of them, the issue is comparatively simple. 
They are, to a far greater extent than other great industries, 
lomogeneous and uniform ; they can be treated as wholes 
:or the purpose of detailed, as well as of general, argument; 
;hey can readily, if considerations of policy so dictate, be 
xansferred to public ownership and placed under a system 
)f democratic administration. Moreover, in both these 
ndustries there are great Trade Unions well able not only 
;o put forward demands and to frame a policy, but to 
olay their part in the control of the industries when 
;hey pass under public ownership. Nor is the expro- 
ariation of the present owners a difficult matter; for 
;heir assets aditnt of comparatively simple valuation in 
iccordanfee with .general principles that can be easily laid 
iown. , 

When we pass from these great public utility industries 
;o the generaV run of nlanufacturing industries and groups. 
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the position* is far’less simple. Even if an industry is 
itself ooiflparatively, compact apd homogeneous, like the 
cotton industry, the commercial processes attaching to it 
and the marketing of its wares may be a highly complex 
business ; while such a group of industries as those con¬ 
cerned w’iWi the various forms of engineering and ship¬ 
building present both on their manufacturing and on their 
commercial sides an almost inextricable confusiop. Those 
who advocate a drastic change in the industrial system 
may therefore easily be tempted to leave these indus<aies 
severely alone in their arguments, and to concentrate upon 
those cases^in which it is comparatively easy to propose 
an immediately practicable solution. 

There-are^ however, two very good reasons why such an 
evasion cannot coptent us. In the &rst place, although 
a change of system may not be as immediately imminent 
in these cases as in those of the railways and the mines, it 
is bound soon to come, and it is therefore necessary to 
prepare for it now. Secondly, the workers in these other 
industries have also been fired by the idea of control, and 
it is thefefore no 'css necessary to work out an immediaite 
strategy and plan of campaign in their case than in that 
of the miners and the railwayraen. 

In the following chapters an attempt will be made to lay 
down the general lines of policy suggested in the case of 
industries of the manufacturing tjrpe, and to apply in some 
measure these general suggestions to certain outstanding 
industries. The particular instances taken will be those 
already mentioned—on the onahand, the Vhst alld complex 
group which passes under the name of ths engineering and 
shipbuilding industry; and, on the other hand, the.cotton 
industry, relatively simple in structure, but full of com¬ 
plexities on its commercial side. These two oases between 
8 
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then? will necessarily raise mosi. of the major problems 
which arise in connection vhth the manufacturing'mdustries 
as a whole. 

It must be made clear that I do not propose to deal in 
the following chapters, any more than I dealt in the’last, 
with the final or complete organisation of any industry 
“ under Guild Socialism.” My purpose in this book is that 
of discus^mg not ideals, but immediate questions of policy, 
and the changes which I am discussing are limited to those 
which are capable of being at once introduced, if only we 
possess the will to introduce them. 

Before I begin to deal with the actual instances which I 
have selected, there are certain general propositions which 
require to be stated. It must be clear that Jhe adoption 
of the measures proposed in the foregoing chapters in the 
cases of the mines and the railways would at once pave 
the way for further extensions of public ownership and 
democratic control. If the State did not own any industries 
or industrial establishments, it would be more difficult 
than it is to acclimatise the public mind to the idea of 
public ownership of mines and railways. WhateveV we may 
think of the existing methods of Post Office and Dockyard 
administration, the fact that the State owns these services 
helps to make the public Inind accessible to the idea of an 
extension of publec ownership, particularly if the criticisms 
directed against bureaucratic management are satisfactorily 
met. Secondly, if the Trade Unions at present exercised 
no control over ^industry, it would be far more difficult 
than it is to get' the public to accept the idea of democratic 
managefnent. The fact that the public has to admit that 
the Trade Unions have forced their way into a certain 
negative control of industry, does, whether the public 
likes this control or nbt, make for the easier acceptance of 
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the idea that this fact must be socially recognised ane^iven 
its place*in the new economic cyder. • 

The national ownership and more or less democratic 
control oi mines and railways would at once carry this 
procek sev&ral stages further, and we should almost 
automaticjally begin to regard as immediately nationalis- 
able industries and services in connection with which 
the idea of national ownership at present hardly enters into 
our heads as an immediate possibility. I do not say that 
we should be led to regard all industries nationalisable ; 
for I do not believe that all are nation^^lisable, even in the 
longest niij. But I do hold that, until we have exhausted 
the list of nationalisable industries, every industry which 
we actually nationalise will suggest the nationalisation of 
another. 

This, of course, is only one side of the process of 
mental conversion. It is equally true that every actual 
experinjent in democratic control, whether it takes 
place in a nationally owned service or not, will suggest 
further experiments, and that the more people see demo¬ 
cratic control actually in operation in a narrow sphere, 
the readier they will be to believe that it can be extended 
over a wider sphere. In saying this, I do not even assume 
its success in a high degree, a5 success will continue to be 
measured in a capitalist environment f for actuality is a 
more potent influence on the average human imagination 
than a relative calculation of success and failure^' 

I do njt mean merely that the national ownership and 

democratic control of one industry or 5ervicS will create 

• 

•Thus, the argument that a theory has never been Jried, and 
that it is therefore impossible to know whether it would succeed or 
not, is often of more influence in opposition to a proposal than even 
the clearest demonstration *^hat it has been tried, hnd is a failure. 
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an ec<inomic momentum towards the adoption of similai 
measure^ in closely related i,ndustries and services. * Doubt 
less, this will be the case. Public ownership of railway 
will create a momentum towards public ownership of othei 
forms of transport, both by land and by water,- and perhapi 
towards public ownership of those industries upon whict 
the transport services depend for their material equipment 
But, in acjdition to the economic momentum, a humat 
momentum will be created. The demand of the worker; 
in all other national isable industries and services will b( 
stimulated, and the public imagination will be rendered 
more receptive of the demand. This human ipomentun 
will affect not only industries closely related to those which 
are publicly owned and democratically contpolled, but 
progressively all industries to which similar methods car 
be applied. 

That is why I emphasised, in discussing the mininf 
industry, the point that the present struggle there affects 
the workers in other industries, in their capacity as pro¬ 
ducers, hardly less than it affects the miners themselves 
That is why all workers have rightly ranged theliiselves 
behind the miners in pressing their demand. But, if th( 
workers in these other industries are to reap the benefil 
which they can reap from''the situation which exists k 
the mines, they must be armed with an immediatt 
strategy of their own so devised as to pave the way foi 
democratic control to accompany public ownership 
They must not merely lay their plans for the future, bul 
must adopt‘for the presenter policy which will increas< 
thek powSr under-capitalist ownership, and place in theii 
hands admeasure of control without entangling them k 
the present system. 

This px)licy,< applicable also wifh certain modification; 
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'to industries at present controlled bureaucraticajly by 
the State, is becoming l^no^in under the nanw of the 
policy of fncroaching control. In general terms, it may be 
deSjied as a policy of transferring from the employer or 
his representatives to the organised workers through their 
Trade Uhions and workshop organisations as many as 
possible of the functions at present controlled by capitalism 
in the sphere of production. This transferencfk is, indeed, 
a logical development of Tr^de Union activity as it has 
existed in the past. The aim of the Trs^e Unions iii the 
various trades and industries has been so to organise 
the worktrs ais to control the supply of labour, and by 
means of this control to prescribe conditions with which 
the employer must comply in order to get labour to work 
for him. This* collective controP has hitherto been 
exercised only within a restricted sphere—that of " collec¬ 
tive bargaining ” as it jjas hitherto been understood. The 
Trade Unions have prescribed minimum rates of wages, 
maximum hours of labour, definite conditions governing 
overtime, apprenticeship, the class of workers to be 
employed on a particular operation, and so forth; but, 
having laid down these general minimum standards, they 
have, apart from occasional intervention arising out of actual 
disputes, left the management of industry in the employer’s 
hands, allowed him to engage and dismfks workers individu¬ 
ally as he has thought fit, accepted his claim to'control 
promotion and to appoint supervisors and managers— 
to say nothing of his claim, when the \)(ages due have been 
paid, to have sole control df the product resulting from 
the application of their labour to " his “ plant. * 

As soon as the workers take up the standpoint of en¬ 
croaching control, the question at once arises how far 
they can or should take out of the employers’ hands and 
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transfer to themselves collectively, wholly or in part, 
any oi the functions mentioned above, or others like them. 
In discussing any such question, there are four principal 
considerations which naturally present themselves^to 
the workers. First, have they the power to' take over a 
particular function ? Secondly, have they the'skill and 
ability to perform the function when they have taken 
it over ? thirdly, what will he the effect of their assump¬ 
tion of it upon their status and economic power ? And 
fourthly, what yiH he the wider social effects in relation 
to their ideal of the economic system which they desire 
to bring into existence ? The latter two considerations 
especially involve a full understanding of any danger that 
a particular assumption of control may result-, not in a 
weakening of capitalist control, but in & strengthening of 
it by the cementing of an alliance between capitalists 
and workers at the public expense. 

This exposition may appear, at the present stage, 
somewhat academic; but it will be easier to make plain 
its practical application in dealing with particular industries 
and' problems. What I want to make plain at present is 
the sharp distinction which exists between this policy of 
encroaching control and the policy underlying the Whitley 
Report, with which persistent attempts are made to con¬ 
fuse it. It is necessary to clear this misconception out of 
the way before we can proceed to our constructive dis¬ 
cussions. 


U 

The Whitley Reports 

Readers whose knowledge of the industrial situation 
in Great Britain is confined to the speeches of Cabinet 
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Ministers ard the ’comments of the daily Press are efen 
now ^t*to imaging that a new Heaven and a new»earth 
are being created by somfe magical process initiated by 
the Whitley Report. Joint Standing Industrial Councils 
repres'enting .employers and employed, so the Press and 
the politieians inform us, are being set up almost every 
day, and a new spirit of fellowship and goodwill is 
animating masters and workmen alike. I can only say 
that I have sought for this new spirit, and * have not 
found it. Joint Standing Industrial Councils are indeed 
being established in considerable numbefs ; but mdkt of 
the vital industries have lutherto shhwn no anxiety to 
establish them, and, even where they have been established, 
there is ngt much evidence of the “new spirit’’ of which 
we hear so much, ^ 

In fact, the Whitley Report, loudly as it has been 
acclaimed in governmental circles, has almost entirely 
failed to stir the world of Labour. In some industries, 
notably in the mining and railway industries and in the 
big engineering and metal-working group, it has been 
definitely rejected. In other cases it has been accepted 
as a harmless piece of machinery, but without any particular 
enthusiasm, and certainly with no idea that it provides a 
panacea for all industrial troubles. The only case in 
which its adoption has been urgently pressed for by the« 
workers is that of State employees, and in this instance 
the urgency arises largely from the desire to use it as a 
means of securing full recognition and the right^f collective 
bargaining, and from the ^ct that tfifje is.in such cases 
no system of private profit-making in which Jhe workers 
can run the risk of becoming entangled. 

The first Whitley Report, to which the later reports 
were hardly more tl|an supplements, pjoposed that, in 
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th4 better organised industries. Standing Joint Industrial 
Counftils should be set ug nationally in each industry, 
with District Councils and Works Councils under them. 
The National and District Councils wer& to consist of an 
equal representation from Employers’ Associations on 
the one side and from Trade Unions on the other. They 
were to be voluntary in character, and the endowing of 
their decisions with any legal power was to be a matter 
for further consideration. The State was not to be 
represented, and was to appoint a chairman only when 
requested to do* so by the Council itself. At the same 
time, the Government announced its intention o( recognis¬ 
ing the Councils as advisory bodies representing the 
various industries, and of consulting them qn matters 
affecting their interests. , 

In all this there was nothing in the smallest degree 
startling or novel. In most industries in Great Britain 
there have long existed regular means of joint negotia¬ 
tion and consultation between employers and employed. 
In some cases these have taken the form of Boards of 
Conciliation with agreed rules and methods of proefedure; 
in others, there have been merely regular arrangements 
for periodic conference. The important point is that, in 
the majority of organised indu.stries, recognition of Trade 
^Unionism and frequfnt negotiation between Trade Unions 
and Employers’ Associations have long been the rule. 

The ^itley Report did not in reality carry matters 
lany further'chan most industries had gone already, though 
at first sight.it mtji have seemed to do so. It hinted 
again and again thaj one of its principal reasons for urg¬ 
ing the establishment of Joint Industrial Councils was in 
order to satisfy the demand of the workers for a greater 
control over industry ; but it was npt proposed to transfer 
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to the work'TS any definite powers, and the actual^con- 
stitutiJns of the iVliitley CauncUs which ha'^je been 
established do nothing at all to make this aspiration a 
fact.^ They provide indeed for joint consideration of 
questions affocting the industry ; but they do nothing 
to affect the final and exclusive control of the employer 
over the way in which he runs his busuiess. 

I am not complaining, or saying that they j:ould do 
more. I am merely criticising the prevalent view that the 
Whitley Report makes a new and revolutionary departure 
in the sphere of industrial relations. It^docs not; it only 
regularises ,and formalises a process which has long been 
going on in most of our principal industries, and one which 
would have.continucd whether Jhere had been a Whitley 
Report or not. i i 

In fact, the control of industry cannot be altered merely 
by the setting up of joint committees. The control of 
industry rests on the economic power of those who control 
it; and only a shifting of the balance of economic power 
will alter this control. Such a shifting of power may be, 
and I believe is, in progress at the present time ; but it is 
quite independent of such events as the issuing and adop¬ 
tion by the Government of the Whitley Report. The 
view most current among Ttade Unionists — that the 
Whitley Report does not matter much one way or the 
otfier—^is certainly the right one. » 

Nevertheless, though it is not likely to produce large 
pennanei)^ results, the Repoit has, for the time being, 
attracted a good deal of atteation. Of^tial Tfade Union¬ 
ism, represented by the Parliamentary Commit fce of the 
Trades Union Congress, accepted it without enthusiasm 
and subject to its remaining purely voluntary. Even the 
mildest of Trade Union leaders refuse to tolerate comnuLsorv 
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arbitration in any form, except' under protest as a war 
measure. Unofficial " rank and file ” Trade Unionism, 
represented by the Shop Stewards’ movement and other 
agencies, roundly denounced " Whitleyism ” as an attempt 
to side-track the growing movement of the dass-cons'cious 
workers towards the control of industry. “•Whitleying 
away our strength,” one rank and file critic entitled his 
article upon the Report, and went on to urge that the 
capitalists, fearing the rising tide of rank and file com¬ 
mittees, had inspired the Report in the hope of substituting 
for them joint committees of masters and men, and so 
depriving them of their dynamic and revolutipnary char¬ 
acter. The National Guilds League, also representing 
the left wing, declared against the underlying;, assumption 
of the Report thatrindustrial peace is, possible and desir¬ 
able under capitalism, and pointed out that, whatever the 
merits or demerits of joint committees, they cannot provide 
the dynamic for securing control, or offer any alternative 
to workshop agitation and workshop organisation for the 
purpose of a gradual assumption of control by the workers. 
Other critics, largely among State Socialists, dwelt rather 
on the dangers of Whitle 5 dsm to the consumer, and the 
risk of establishing a common solidarity between employers 
and workers in a particular industry against the public— 
in a demand for a.tariff, for instance, or in a conspiracy to 
keep ]B.rices liigh—a risk also noted by the Guild Socialists, 
but regarded by them as small owing to the hostility of 
Labour to such anti-social projects. In fact, everywhere 
the left wilig, artit often a part of the right also, rejected 
the assumptions of the Wliitley Report. 

What, then, of the Wliitley Councils and other bodies 
on similar lines which have been established ? Die first 
thing to notice about them is that most of them affect onlv 
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small and of';en ill-organised groups. The Whitley Com¬ 
mittee ’itself recommended the* establishment of Joint 
Industrial Councils only in those industries in which em¬ 
ployees and employed were comparatively well organised. 
For the industries in which organisation was weak, it recom¬ 
mended the? establishment of Trade Boards. Nevertheless, 
Whitley Councils have been established in a number of 
industries which cannot by any means be regardiyi as well 
organised. Instances of tliis are the Pottery Council and 
the Match Makers’ Council. Moreover, Councils are b^ng 
set up for certain small sectional trade.s, which can hardly 
by any str'-tch of imagination be regarded as industries. 
The Bobbin Industrial Council and the Spelter Industrial 
Council arciiiotable examples of this undue tendency to 
sectional organisation. On the other irand, councils have 
been set up in a few important groups, including the 
woollen, printing, baking and other industries. The Build¬ 
ing Council, which is not really a Whitley Council at all, 
stands in a class by itself, and is dealt with separately later 
in this book. 

In addition to the Industrial Councils set up under the 
Whitley scheme, the Government, through the Ministry of 
Reconstruction, established a number of “ Interim Recon¬ 
struction Committees,” princijfklly in industries in which 
the formation of Industrial Councils wasmot found possible, 
but also in some cases for small or almost unorganised 
industrial groups, .such as “ Needles and Fishhooks " and 
“ Fumituse Removing and Warehousing.” The num¬ 
ber of these committees, ‘wdiich wdre bi'ought into 
existence as temporary bodies, grows steadi^ less as 
they either dissolve or form themselves into .full In¬ 
dustrial Councils, of which there are now about fifty in 
existence. 
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It is already possible to pass a fairly conclusiveTudgment 
upon the Industrial Coun-sils and their possibilities.' Their 
constitutions were, as a rule, drawn so as to embrace a 
large variety of purposes, without giving much indipation 
of the course which they would actually pursue. One 
significant clause, which occurs in the constitution of 
several Councils, makes it one of the objects to maintain 
selling prices at a level which will secure reasonable re¬ 
muneration to both employers and employees. This 
recalls the professed objects of many trusts and employers’ 
combinations too closely to require detailed criticism; 
but it is important to note-it because it is clearly based 
on the assumption of a common interest between employers 
and workers in a particular industry—a com.mon interest 
which clearly might easily become antirsocial in its effects, 
and in any case runs counter to the Socialist theory of a 
common solidarity of all workers irrespective of craft or 
industry. Apart from this provision, the constitutions 
contain few notable features, except that in many cases 
the provisions for District Councils and, still more, the 
provisions for Work Committees arc allowed to "fall very 
much into the background. Indeed, although the Whitley 
scheme made it perfectly clear that Works and District 
Councils were regarded as being fully as important as 
National Councils-, few of the existing Whitley Councils 
have us yet brought district or works bodies into effective 
existence. 

Moreover, the activities of Whitley Councils up to the 
present tirrte—with the single exception of the Building 
Council o‘f Parliament, which was, in origin, not a Whitley 
Council at all' -do not indicate the likelihood of any import¬ 
ant practical results. It has already been found on more than 
one occasion tiiat, as soon as a real industrial issue is raised 
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by either side a deadlock .is quite as likely to ensue on an 
Industrial Council as ij; was formejly in a Conciliation BSard 
of Joint Conference. Already, Councils have come fo ship¬ 
wreck owin§ to disagreements beteeen the two sides ; 
and, wllere they have remained in being, they have been 
suspended while other means were found of settling the 
difference or of fighting it out. 

It is, in fact, becoming more and more evident that 
Whitley Councils are not really bodies of any considerable 
importance, and that the large promises which were made 
at the time of their inception had no substanc? behind them. 
In some quarters, it is suggested that tTie remedy lies in 
giving to their decisions a mandatory power and making 
them enforce|i.ble upon the whole of the industries which 
they represent; but, there are fe\^^who jeriously regard this 
eourse as prccticable. The general opinion in the Labour 
world is that the Whitley Report can be safely ignored. It 
has a(i(led a few fresh joint bodies to the large number 
which previously existed in the various industries ; but in 
their actual working most of the new industrial Councils 
hardly duler iii any vital particular from the old Conciliation 
Bcari and Conferences for which they were supposed to 
provide a vastly superior substitute. 

The moral of this failure is obvious. There is no way out 
of the industrial deadlock by the creatioq of joint bodies of 
private employers and Trade Unions. The divcrgejice of 
interests and points of view between the two parties effect¬ 
ively prevents real co-operation, and attempts* at joint 
action bresSr down as soon as tjiey are edhfronted with any 
real problem. , . 

In fact, all these movements for “ industri|l harmony ” 
are of little or no effect in relation to the realty vital 
problems of industry. Whatever •joint machinery may 
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be set up, it will hardly affect' the real relations of the 
parties which now confront each o^ier in the? industrial 
world. 

Employers and workers will continue to differ about their 
relative status in industry and about their respective shares 
of its fruits ; and they will continue to settle .their differ¬ 
ences mainly by the balancing of economic forces, whether 
the balancing is done by negotiation or by the open force 
of strike or lock-out. Tn fact, those who attach much im¬ 
portance to joint machinery such as that which was re¬ 
commended iri the Whitley Reports, are apt to forget that 
no amount of machinery can alter the es^ntial facts 
of the economic situation. 


Ill 

The Fallacy of Joint Control 

In its prompt repudiation of the principles upon which 
the Whitley Report was explicitly based, the National 
Guilds League stated, as clearly as it is possible to state, the 
fundamental divergence of view between the Government 
idea of Reconstruction and the idea which animates all 
that is best in the Labour Movement. It concentrated 
attention upon the fundamental fact (not a mere theory) 
of thcvnlass struggle in industry, and it expressly repudiated 
the idea of any possible “ permanent improvement ” in the 
relationships between employers and Trade Unionists. 

But it did not crop there... It realised that Trade Union¬ 
ists would be conlfonted with the necessity for defining their 
policy in relation to actual schemes based more or less 
closely upon the proposals of the Whitley Report. The 
clear statemant of principle wh'ch is enunciated in the 
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" Observations ” ^ would not by itself have provided Trafte 
Unionists "who found themselves jn such a position with the 
ammunition required for riddling actual schemed based 
upon it. 

The""Notes for Trade Unionists" were issued to supply 
this need, .They reasserted in a shorter form the principle 
which had been fully expounded in the " Observations ”; 
but in addition they formulated an actual policy which it 
would be possible for Trade Unionists to follow out, in 
meeting suggestions for the establishment of Joint In¬ 
dustrial Councils in their own particular frades. Bnefly 
stated, the view enunciated in the second'pamphlet was that 
no form of joint machinery could in any way satisfy the 
working-class demand for control of industry, which could 
only be met by an actual transftrenc^ of powers from the 
employers to the"workers, in such a way that the workers 
would enter upon an encroaching control of functions 
iikhqjtp exercised by the capitalists or their nominees. 

It thus clearly dissociated the proposals for joint ma¬ 
chinery from the question of control, whereas the whole 
effect oi the Whitley Report had been to confuse the two 
things, and make it seem that the working-class aspirafion 
for control could be satisfied by the setting up of joint ma¬ 
chinery. When once the clear separation of the two things 
is realised, when it is understood that joint machinery, 
whatever its character, has nothing to do with the working- 
class demand for control, and can therefore afford no 
possible substitute for it, the way is clear fof the con- 
sideration*of joint machinery^n its meJifs, and apart from 

* The references here are to two useful pamphlets on the Whitley 
Report issued by the National Guilds League, anf now^publiehed 
in a single booklet under the title National Gailds or Whitley 
Conncils, 
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the presuppositions and prejudices which are imported 
by a' confusion between it^and control. 

The main point made in the “ Notes for Trade Unioni.sts ” 
in dealing with this question, was that the Trade Unionist's 
first duty is to set his own house in order, and to ‘get his 
industrial organisation based on such princijiles as will 
remove the danger that is inherent in joint machinery 
where Trade Unionism is not organised on an inclusive 
industrial basis. The safeguards and restrictions which 
were laid down in the “ Notes for Trade Unionists ” were 
sufl&cient to ensure that any joint machinery set up in 
accordance with tnem, so far from helping Capitalism to 
rivet the chains upon Labour, would have merely the effect 
of improving the methods of negotiation without imposing 
any disabilities upon the workers. Whether joint ma¬ 
chinery, even of this character, is desirable is not a question 
that could be answered either with a plain affirmative 
or with a plain negative. The answer depends uppn the 
particular circumstances of each case. Even the most 
advanced Trade Unionists accept the necessity for some 
form of joint machinery in certain cases : they may object 
strongly, as GuUdsmen do, to existing methods of con¬ 
ciliation, they may desire to sweep away Boards of Con¬ 
ciliation, which have the,, effect of tieing the workers’ 
hands, but since they demand recognition of Trade 
Unions and of shop stewards, they must inevitably con¬ 
template joint machinery with the employers, and the 
possibility of some joint machinery for the purpose of 
such negotiation., 

The m^n point is to get clearly in mind the fact that joint 
machinery is purely an instrument for negotiating with the 
employer, anf is in no sense a way by which the workers 
can enter upon the control of industry. The attempts of 
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the Press and of the* Government advocates to confuse tSe 
minds of Trade Unionists by pretending that the WHitley 
scheme provides for control by Trade Unionists were the 
merest camouflage ; and those who took up this attitude 
were merely trying to divert the workers’ endeavours into 
comparatively harmless channels. 

Whitley Report or no Whitley Report, the main thing 
for the working-class is still the improvement o^its own 
industrial organisation, and the building up of a movement 
which is at once organised on tile right lines, and equipped 
with the right strategy. Such organisation alone can make 
for any “ Reconstruction ” that is woAhy of the name. 
The working-clc.ss movement cannot, any more than any 
other movement, make bricks without straw. It will take 
hard though? ard hard work, aiTd coi^ftant endeavour by 
those Trade UnioIRsts who realise the fundamental purpose 
of their Unions, to build up the sort of industrial organ- 
isatjonwhich will be able to secure an effective voice in the 
controTof industry. 

The Whitley Reports may, in the long run, prove to have 
helped is this task, not because the organisations based 
upon them will be of any use, but because they will have 
served to clarify the issues, and because the exposure of the 
suggestions for joint control which are being founded on 
them will bring more clearly than ever to the front the 
nature of the working-class demand for encroaching control. 
Those workers who get Whitley Councils and those who do 
not get them will learn that joint action with their em¬ 
ployers caifhot bring them anj? real chiftjge in etatus. It 
may improve and make more smooth the machinery of 
negotiation, but it wiU not alter any of the iundamental 
factors of the wage relation. Seeing this, th^orkers will 
turn with renewed vigour to the development of their own 
9 
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Tirade Union machinery, and will take m hand'energetically 
the itaming of a policy djrected to the securing of an en¬ 
croaching control over industry. 

The thing we have fundamentally to bother about is the 
lessening of the authority and the functions of Capitalism, 
and the increasing of the functions and the econopiicpower of 
the working-class. Concentration upon this does not absolve 
us from the necessity of watching very carefully the schemes 
which arc put forward in the name of the employers or of the 
Government, and of taking'up an attitude to these schemes 
in the light of the immediate necessities of the case ; but we 
must not allow bur preoccupation with such immediate 
schemes to divert our main attention from our fundamental 
object—the abolition of the wage system—or from the con¬ 
structive steps whjch the working-class itself must take 
with a view to securing that object. '' ’ 



C H A PT E R VIII 

ENGINEERING AND SHIPBUILDING. 

I 

T’-ie Industries and .their Organisation 

T he pR'Ciidiny chapter was, to a great extent, devoted 
to rlcaiiiig the ground.* VVe^are now, with the 
■ Whitley Reports put safely out of the way, in a 
position to discuss directly the position which exists in such 
a^n^try as engineering—which, indeed, is not really an 
industry at all, but a great group of industries and trades 
running one into another and overlapping with many 
other irdu:-tries It will be best to begin with a brief 
survey of the complexities of the industry itself. 

Outside engineering, as we are dealing with it here, 
fall those forms of metal workitig which are concerned not 
with the making of manufactured metal goods, but with 
the making of iron and steel, and of certain iron aijd steel 
products, directly or indirectly from the ore. We are 
thus not concerned with blast-furnaces, smcMng-works, 
rolling-milTs, tube-works, tinijlate-workS> and the rest of 
the factories which arc generally regarded as belenging to 
the iron and steel industry. It is difficult ta draw a line ; 
but these at least have to a certain extent a lommon char¬ 
acter of their own wh.'ch clearly'mark them off from 
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engineering. We arc, on the other hand, closely concerned 
with*’ all those factories w^iich are employed in 'the mak¬ 
ing of machines—machine-tools, hydraulic plant, agricul¬ 
tural machinery, textile machinery, electrical machinery, 
sewing-machines, motor vehicles, aircraft, and a hrJSt of 
others. In this sphere, the manufacture of rajlway loco¬ 
motives and other appliances forms a disputed territory 
between ^^the engineering and railway industries. Iron¬ 
founding, though it may be regarded as forming to some 
extent a separate group, rs so closely interwoven with 
general (mginetring, and presi'uts such similar problems 
from the Trade Union point of view, that it may con¬ 
veniently be treated as falling within the scope of this 
chapter. Through the light - castings trades — baths, 
stoves, grates, etc.—jthis ei>iablishcs a close relation between 
the engineering and building industries. * ' 

What is said in this chapter also applies generally to 
brassworks and to a considerable extent to the vggt ®i>-- 
ceUaneous group of the minor metal trades—sheet-metal 
working in its various forms, and the smalt Black Country 
industries in general. Again, vehicle building is every 
year becoming more closely allied to engineering as metal 
plays in it a more and more important part. 

Distinct from engineering, but very closely allied to it 
through marine engineering, is the shipbuilding industry, 
including both the private shipbuilding firms and the 
Royal Dockyards. This, again, has very similar labour 
problems'to engineering, with which it is, on the Trade 
Union and'on the fcmployers,’ side alike, inseparibly bound 
up by of/erlapping organi.sation. It also therefore falls 
within the scope of this chapter. 

On the er| ployers’ side, the organisation of this great 
group of industries is simple, so /ar as its dealings with 
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Labour are concerned. There are, indeed, very large 
numbers of special ‘associations dealing with particular 
groups and products, or with particular markets, for 
trading and price-fixing purposes ; but for negotiation' 
there are only two organisations of really considerable 
importance! These are, first, the Engineering and National 
Employers’ Federation, formed duriiig the war by the 
amalgamation oi two bodies organising respectively engi¬ 
neering in the narrower sense apd the minor metal trades ; 
and, secondly, the Shipbuilding Employefs’ Federatrin. 
Neither includes all the firms in the groups with which it 
deals; bub both are very powerful and representative 
bodies. 

On the Tmde Union side, organisation is stiU chaotic. 
There are well'-^'ar a hundred Trad® Unions primarily 
concerned with organising workers in the engineering and 
shipbuilding group, and many additional Unions have 
mettWR in the group. Moreover, the great majority 
of tbg less skilled workers are organised not in these Unions, 
but in the big general labour Unions which cut across 
nearly arl industrial divisions. 

By far the largest single Union belonging to the group 
is the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, which has 320,000 
members, mostly skilled workers. This Society is now 
carrying through an amalgamation with a number of 
smaller Societies, and the new Union which will* result 
will have at least 400,000 members. This, ho\#ever, will 
still leave k large number of Societies oi*tside, even in the 
engineering group in the narrower sense. 

Next in size is the principal Society'in the shipyard 
group, the United Society of Boilermakers, |with‘almost 
100,000 members. Thi^ Society jp now negotiating an 
amalgamaUon with tljc two next largest Societies in the 
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shipj’ard group, and a new Society of I'io,000. members 
may result. 

In the foundry group, the Friendly Society of Iron- 
founders has about 35,000 members, and there is a feder¬ 
ation of F'ouudry Trade Uni(.)ns rej)resenting the group 
as a whole. In this case, again, amalgamation is being 
discussed. 

ApartS'rom these and many other metal-workers’ Socie¬ 
ties, the various wood-wording and other building Unions 
hate large numbers of members, especially in the shipyards, 
among joiners, painters, plumbers, furnishing trades, etc. 
Moreover, as we have seen, the groat mass of thf less skilled 
workers is organis(‘d in such Unions as the General Workers’ 
Union, Workers’ Union, F'ational Amalgamated Union of 
Labour or National'I'ederalion of Won1i*»* Workers. With 
the exception of the last-named, these now gc-norally act 
together through the National Federation of General 
Workers. 

There does exist one Federation—the Federation of 
Engineering and Sliiphuilding Trades—which attempts to 
represent the whole, or almost the whole, of this motley 
assembly. This Federation includes most of the important 
Societies mentioned above, except the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers and some of the general labour 
Unions. 1 docs not, however, although it acts as a co¬ 
ordinating agency, as a rule negotiate directly with the 
employer#, most negotiations being conducted by par¬ 
ticular grOjUps of Trade Unions which meet th» employers 
under an agre( nient. The Shipyard Agreement and the 
Central Conference agreement for engineering are the prin¬ 
cipal imUant^s of this procedure. 

It will be seen that,, in face of,,this chaotic organisation 
on the Trade tlnion side, it is very difficult for any construe- 
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live policy to be adopted by Labour. With the skilled 
crafts‘divided one tom anotliA, and with a mu^h wider 
gulf between the skilled and the less skilled workers, the 
task^of propounding any constructive, policy directed tg 
the securing .of control looks almost insuperable. The 
carrying through of the projected amalgamations will very 
greatly improve the position so far as the skilled workers 
are concerned ; but by itself it will do nothing»to bring 
skilled and less skilled together. • 

Nevertheless, the demand for control is certainly pore 
vigorous in the engineering and shipbuilding group than 
anywhere else outside the muies, the railways and the Post 
Office. It has arisen spontaneously in the workshops, 
with little «r no encouragement from the leaders, and often 
with little or uoj(.'onrcption of thejine of policy to be 
pursued. Before we can begin to suggest a constructive 
programme, we must examine the manner in which this 
’SPSMdtl has arisen, and the fonns of organisation through 
which it is finding expres.sion. 


II 

The Shop Stewards’ Movement 

• 

The outstanding development of organisation in the 
engineering group during the war period is J^e Shop 
Stewards’ movement. This movement, while it is nol 
wholly ipw, has during the last few years assumed new 
forms which have very largely changecKits character. Foi 
many years before the war it-was the, practice*for certair 
Trade Unions and in certain districts to appoint, ip additior 
to the ordinary Trade Union officials, workshop stewards 
or delegates, in the virious factcJries. Tlv' principal dutt 
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of these stewards was to see that newcomers joined the 
Union ^nd that raembtrs paid their contributions 
promptly. In most cases they had no power of negotiation 
on behalf of the Union, though in a few trades their func¬ 
tions were wider, and an able man could raise the post of 
steward to a certain degree of importance. On'the whole, 
it may be said that before the war, while the shop steward 
existed an institution, he had shown few signs of the 
importance which he has acejuired during the war period. 

Abnormal conditions have, no doubt, had much to do 
with the rapid growth of the Shop Stewards’ movement 
during the war. The rapid changes in workshop organ¬ 
isation, due to changes in productive methods and to the 
growth of dilution, the restrictive conditions imposed by 
the Munitions of WairActs and other warj;kne enactments, 
and the general intensification of industrial life, all gave 
rise to a large number of workshop probk'ms calling for 
immediate action and solution. Moreover, wWKifiie 
conditions to .some extent hampered the freedom of the 
official Trade Union movement and, by increasing its re¬ 
moteness from workshop life, forced the rank and file 
workers to the improvisation of a substitute. Thus, while 
the creation of official shop stewards under the old rules 
went on apace, there also .sprang into prominence a new 
type of steward, unofficial or at the most semi-official, 
arrogatij^g to himself considerably wider powers ; and 
the growth of this type of stewards naturally operated to 
> cause an ejftension in the powers of stewards of the old 
official type.' 

Thus there grew up, in most important factories, a body 
of shop sfewarts only imperfectly co-ordinated with the 
Trade Union yiovement outside the workshops. Nor did 
the new movernent stop'short at tfiks point. The "rank 
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and file ” st''wards from the various factories in a district 
came tfegSther duriug the war' to form a local Shop 
Stewards and Workers’ Committee,” which in some cases 
became a powerfifl rival to the official District Committees- 
of the’various .'I'rade Unions. And, finally, repeated and 
more or lose successful attempts have been made to link 
up the various Workers’ Committees in a single national 
“ rank and file ” organisation, independent in its.tction of 
the national Trade Unions to which its members cantinue 
to belong. ‘ , , 

The policy of the Shop Stewards and Workers’ Committee 
movement has been throughout aggressive and militant. 
It is a “ rank and file ” organisation, in revolt against the 
slowness anci sectionalism of official Trade Unionism. In 
particular, its i,ienibers stand for am»lgamation of Trade 
Union foru s, and "for the supersession of a narrow Craft 
Unionism by broader forms of organisation by industry 
of'si**# One of the greatest obstacles to efiicient Trade 
Union action during the w'ar lay in the multiplicity of com¬ 
peting and often hostile Trade Unions, and the difficulty of 
securing’a ccmimun policy among these Unions was one of ^he 
principal factors in forcing the Shop Stewards’ movement 
on to unofficial lines. Officialism has too often meant 
also sectionalism and lack of* co-ordination ; and, con¬ 
sequently, movements based on a wider idea than that of 
craft have been almost forced to be unofficial, at Jteast in 
their early stages. 

Such is ^e Shop Stewards’ movement which tfie war has 
created. It remains to see vthat permanent fbrm it will 
assume and what will be its permanent place In Trade 
Union organisation, \lready it has received a consider¬ 
able measure of official Trade Union recognition. The 
principal engineering Trade Unions have signed an un- 
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satisfactory agreement with the Engineering Employers’ 
Federation providing for the recognition of shop stewards 
and Works Committees in workshop negotiations. With 
vthis recognition of shop stewards by the employers neces¬ 
sarily goes the recognition of shop stewards and Works 
Committees by the Trade Unions themselves, as an 
essential part of Trade Union official machinery. 

The Sihop Stewards’ movement has rightly become con¬ 
nected'-in the public mind with the advocacy of militant 
inc{.ustrial action and with a subversive economic philo¬ 
sophy. This docs not mean that every shop steward is 
animated by revolutionary, ideas, but that ,the general 
direction of the movement has been hitherto advanced, 
and the temper of its leaders, who are in mjrry cases ad¬ 
herents of the Socialist Labour Party, evolutionary. The 
creation of shop stewards indeed resulted from a spon¬ 
taneous worksliop im25ulsc in the majority of cases, and 
shop stewards, both official and unofficial, are of^nysflCrts 
and of all economic philosophies—or of none. But, so 
far as the central Shop Stewards’ movement is concerned, 
a definite point of view has been developed. ■ 

First on the Clyde, but subsequently in many of the 
important centres, there have grown up unofficial Workers’ 
Committees, consisting of stewards from the various works 
in a district. These Workers’ Committees have taken the 
lead iq, the “ rank and file ” movements during the war 
period and have linked up into a provisional national organ- 
' isalion. The philosophy of this movement, a^ expressed 
in the pafnphlet'on The Workers' Committee, written by 
Mr. J. Tr Murphy, of Sheffield, one of the principal leaders 
of the ^op stewards, is that all fi/al authority should be 
vested in tiit workers in the shops, that Trade Union 
organisation should have througliout a worlwhop-basis. 
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and that the instrumenls of advanced action should be 
Workers’ Committocs, consisting of delegates f;:ora the 
shops, and representing all grades of workers, skilled or 
unskilled, mvn or'women. - 

This attitude has arisen partly because of the short¬ 
comings of Trade Union organisation, and partly because 
of the special conditions created by the war. In the first 
place, the craft basis of Trade Unionism in the metal 
industries has meant that authority has been ‘divided 
between a huge number of separate and, sometimes, un¬ 
friendly Unions, wliile the separate urj^anisation of skilled 
and unskilled is contrary tu the “ Industrial Unionist ” 
theories which dominate the younger men. Secondly, 
the official Crade Unions were^seriously hampered by war¬ 
time restrictions ^and this facilitatad the growth of an 
unofficial, ‘‘ guerilla ” organisation, not hampered by, and 
rmt amenable to, war-time discipline. 

TjUtTeven if the growth of workshop organisation was 
largely the product of war conditions, there can be no doubt 
at all that it ha’s come to stay. Indeed, this is generally 
recognised on all sides. The Trade Unions realise thjit in 
future much greater power will have to be exercised by 
the shop steward and the Works Committee, while the 
employers see that they are d)mpelled to recognise Trade 
Union shop stewards as entitled to negotiate on behalf of 
the workers in the shop or works. 

Among the adherents of the workshop movement, there is 
consider;i)le divergence of opinion on the ’question of 
recognition, whether by the I'rade Unions or tlie employer. 
Many of the shop stewards hold that it is betftr, for the 
present at least, that their organisations shoujd remain 
unofficial, lest they Ije sterilised and suboMinated to the 
conHiSsl of official Tra.de Unionism, The advanced stewards 
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look forward to the reorganisation of Trade Unionism on a 
class b^is, with the seal’ of authority retained ‘in the 
workshops, and they hold that until the craft Unions are 
-transformed in both structure and idea the workshop rpove- 
ment should remain unofficial, as a sort of" ginger ” element. 
On the other side, it is urged that if the stewards are fully 
recognised in their Unions, they are strong enough to 
force th«. pace from inside, and to transform the Union 
organisation in the way which they desire. It now seems 
almpst certain, that official shop stewards and Works 
Committees will be the predominant type, but that un- 
offipial Workers’ Committees co-ordinating the various 
shops and unofficial stewards in certain cases will for some 
time continue in existence. •* 

The shop steward.*, then, arc certainly destined to play 
an important part in the engineering movement in the 
future. What, we must ask, is their real significance,? 
It lies in their position as representatives directly^StCSSn 
by the Trade Unionists in the various workshops and 
factories. The whole orientation of the new forces in the 
Trade Union world is towards the securing by Labour of 
a greater measure of control over the actual conduct of 
industry. As soon as this di'mand for control begins to 
translate itself from theory Into practice it must assume a 
“ workshop ” form. The only place in which Trade Union¬ 
ists in “factory ” industries can effectively begin to exercise 
control is in the workshops. 

The real' significance, therefore, of the Shop,Stewards’ 
movement Ifes in the fact thdt it does provide at least the 
nucleus of the machinery through which Trade Unionists 
can hope, by gradual extensions of tfeir power, to assume 
control in the^workshops. It may be agreed that it is at 
present ill-prepared for any such drastic step, and-'Ihat 
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the chaos of Trade Union organisation in the industries 
concerned puts hu^e difficultiap in the way; but, Wher¬ 
ever the movement shows real signs of stability, tfie more 
far-seeing stewards are beginning to work out the im^ 
mediate problems of control. This is the case especially 
where systems* of payment by results are in operation ; 
for the demand is being made by the more constructive 
stewards that the working of such systems shall pass, by 
way of collective bargaining, into the hands of wvkshop 
committees consisting of stewards directly representing 
the workers employed in the shops. An’other proposal 
of immediate workshop importance is'that the appoint¬ 
ment of cliarge-liands and ’workshop foremen shall be 
transferred from the management to the workers employed 
in the shops,*that is, virtually, Kiat the shop stewards shall 
take the place of tire foremen appointeef by the management. 

Whatever the immediate fate of these proposals may be, 
can be no doubt that the effect of the shop stewards’ 
emergence will be seen in a far greater concentra¬ 
tion of Trade Union activity on problems of workshop 
control,, and a consequently greater orientation of the 
engineering Trade Union movement in the direction of 
control. The only things that can prevent a considerable 
increase in Trade Union control over industry are bad 
organisation and dissension in the ranks of the workers. 
The chances that these will be avoided we shall be better 
able to estimate when we have discussed the second new 
movement of the war period—the growth of organisa¬ 
tion and Cbnsciousness among the les^.skilled workers— 
and its effects upon relations between the less skilled 
workers and skilled Sjjaftsmen who form the greater part 
of the Shop Stewards' movement. 
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The Rise of the " Less Skilled ” 

There are many reasons which make the organisation of 

skilled workers far easier than that of the less skilled. The 

< 

skilled workmen are better paid, and can therefore more 
easily gfford to pay a regular contribution. Moreover, 
they often pay a high contribution, receiving in return not 
only dispute benefit, but also insurance against unemploy¬ 
ment, sickness and old age; and, whatever the dis¬ 
advantages of the mingling of “ friendly ” and fighting 
activities may be, it undoubtedly conduces to stability and 
permanence of organisation, as well as to conservatism of 
spirit. Yet again, the skilled workers have a closer bond 
of craft pride and craft interest than is'possible for the less 
skilled workers. 

This, of course, is commonplace. What needs e^ajjji’g 
is not the fact that organisation has usually been weak 
among the less skilled workers, but the fact that during the 
years preceding the war, and still more during the wgr period, 
it has made remarkable strides. 'I'he number of members 
in the " general labour ” Unions, which represent principally 
this type of workers, rt4se from 118,000 in 1910 to 
366,000 in 1914, and the total is now considerably more 
than a million and a quarter. Why has this extraordinary 
growth taken place ? 

The principal explanation of the pre-war growth lies in 
the increas-ing prj; valence o,'' industrial unrest’’'during the 
years preceding the war. Industrial unrest, which some 
call “ the swing of the pendulum ” ^)f public opinion from 
political' to yjdustrial action, always means, naturally, a 
large accessioij to Trade Union membership. To thij jnust 
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be added as a further cause the fact that the sharp line Sf 
cleavage between the skilled and the unskilled was gA,du- 
ally being blurred, and that the tendency of ma’chinery 
and management, was towards the creation of a growing 
body‘of semi-skilled workers, recruited from the ranks of 
the unskilled, who encroached on the trades of the skilled 
workers, and at the same time very greatly reduced the 
proportion of really unskilled porkers in industtiy. To¬ 
gether with the growth of " semi-skill ” .went a tesdency 


towards organisation, nut so strong as that of the skilled 
workers, but still appreciable and definite. 

The creation of “ semi-skill ” was, o! course, a process 
enormously* arceleratcd by' the war. Practically all 
the pre-war workers in the war industries were absorbed 
into jobs winch were at least ?emi-slnlled, and the lower 
ranges of jobs wer? more and more filled either by new¬ 
comers to industry, whether girls or adults, or by workers 
tiST^jf^r^ed from inessential or “ sweated ” trades. The 
whole body of semi-skilled and unskilled workers gained 
greatly in status r.s a result of war conditions. Also their 
pay in most cases increased ; and, even where this in¬ 
crease was offset by the rise in the cost of living, the ex¬ 
penditure of a few pence weekly on Trade Union member¬ 
ship seemed a far smaller thing^han before. 

At the same time, a common consciousness began to 
grow up among the less skilled workers. They found the 
attitude of the old-established Unions towards them often 
hard and unsympathetic, because the skilled mien often 
felt that tlffi less skilled were doing therJi out of'their jobs, 
and feared the cutting of rates by their competitbm in the 
erkfts. The general kibour Unions therefore grew, as it 
were, facing both waj«. They confronted tjie employers 
with, Remands fur bett’er conditiorts; but they also cod- 
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ffonted the skilled Unions with claims for better consideiU- 
tion.' Their consciousnesi, of their common oppcrtunity 
and their common danger in industry took the place of 
craft spirit, and acted as a powerful incentive to combina¬ 
tion. 

What relation, then, does this mass of newly organised 
workers, a considerable proportion of which is concen¬ 
trated ifi the engineering industry, bear, and what relation 
is it likely to bear, to the older established Trade Unions, 
and to the rank and file movements discussed in the pre¬ 
ceding section? Clearly, there are large possible diver¬ 
gences of attitude' between them, and these divergences, 
without wise handling, may easily become divergences of 
actual policy. ^ 

The official Trade Unidiiism of the skilled workers is 
apt to ignore, if not to repudiate, thC claims of the less 
skilled. Its members suspended during the war many of 
their customs and regulations, which it had cqil; tfaBili 
more than half a century of struggle to establish. They 
received in return the right to insist that these customs and 
regulations should be restored intact at the end of the war. 
To'this they were clearly entitled; but their reasoning 
is apt to stop at that point, and to pay too little regard 
to the practical expediencies and exigences of the situation. 

The less skilled workers, on the other hand, conscious 
both of pre-war repression and of war-time service, are apt 
to take up the standpoint of holding their gains. " J’y suis: 
j’y rests," uome of them say in effect to the skilled workers. 
“ We could not trnst our interests in your handl’before the 
war, and^we cannot trust them now. , The war has brought 
us into a position from wliich you selfishly excluded us before 
the wari ant^ we are not prepared, because pledges have 
been given which do not bind us)’ to revert to 
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war conditions of servitude and inferiority." The case 
is not 'always so plainly stated ; but that is the case, 
reduced to its es.sential elements. 

Clearly, this is a position which presents considerable 
dangefs to the Trade Union movement. While the skilled 
and the lesi» skilled workers spend time and effort in inter¬ 
necine struggles, the employers will reconstruct industry 
according to their own plans, and Labour will .’nave no 
effective voice in its reconstruction. Indeed, the absence 
of any concerted plan of campaign in the engineering 
industry to-day is largely traceable to this lack of coherence. 

This poigt, howe^’fr, must, not be pressed too far. It 
is still possible, and even likely, that the official Trade 
Unionism o^thc skilled workers and the official Trade 
Unionism of the les| skilled, reaTising tbeir common danger, 
will reach at least a temporary agreement, and meet the 
employers with a common programme, in which each will 
dWi*Ede*somcthing to the other. This is strongly to be 
hoped ; and for this the best elements in both sections are 
working. But, eren if a temporary agreement is reached, 
and skilled and less skilled co-operate effectively in dealing 
with their common problems, there will still remain big 
differences between them which it is essential to transcend 
if the recurrence of trouble is to be avoided. 

The plain fact is that while the Trade Unionism of the 
skilled workers is built upon a basis of craft which excludes 
and antagonises the unskilled, the Trade Unionism of 
the less skilled workers has hitherto been pattly based 
upon this antagonism. Lead(>rs in thS gcner^l workers’ 
Unions have often dwelt upon the funetjon of the general 
labour Union in proti|:ting the less skilled workers, not 
only against the employer, but against the skilled workers. 
The'tattLforms of organisation have thus Jiitherto beril 
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built, upon ideas wliicli are mutuMly exclusive and partly 
antagonistic. 

This means that in neither is there any permanent 
resting place. The idea of craft and the idea of “ no-craft ” 
are alike inadequate to fit modern indu.sti;ial conditions, 
or to fuse into a common programme of a lasting kind. 
The need is for a bigger idea, and for a bigger basis of 
c.ombini'tinn, to rci)lace both alike. 

We iaw, in tlie last section, how the " rank and file ” 
movement which ha.s its "origin and its main strength 
among the skilled workers is largely based on the repudia¬ 
tion of the “ craft ” principle and on the assertion of the 
rival principles of class and industry. We saw also that 
a considerable "rank and file” movement fxists among 
the less skilled worJ:ers, tliougli it is pot yet so strongly 
organised as are the shop stewards of* the skilled trades. 
The main difference is that, whereas the younger skilled 
workers tend to favour the expansion of their ow» Uiii( 5 l 5 's 
from a craft to an industrial basis witliin the industry, 
so as to include all the workers in the itidu.stry, whatever 
thqir degree of skill, the unskilled are led by their present 
form of association, which extends over most industries, 
to look forward rather to the combination in " One Big 
Union ” of all workers, without regard to skill or industry. 
Reconciliation of these two problems is by no means 
impossible ; but the difference of attitude is at present 
a barrier to effective common action and to the unity of 
all the advanced forces, ^ 

Union by class—the “ Olte Big Union ” idea—involves 
too shaVp a break with the present to be immediately 
practicable. Union by industry f.an hardly be accom¬ 
plished, in some industries at least, in face of the present 
Vrength of the general labour Unions. The moiaUtSienij 
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to be th.'it the process of consolidation must be pt^^hed 
IS far as*possibk' irwearh camp separatcl}' on the, official 
;ide, and that in the Shop Stewards’ and Workshop Com- 
m’lttee movcnieiil the two must (ind their immediate 
field for common action and for pr(i])agan<la. In the end, 
I believe tk«t the “ One llig Union ” idea, for the greater 
part of industry at all eveiils, will prove to be the only 
way of straightening out the tangle of Trade' Union 
organisation; hut the time for that is not yet, afid can 
only come after a great eentiarconsolidatic'p of the fosces 
of Labour. , 

It may bn' a matter fur surjjrise that I have said nothing 
about the women woikers as a distinct factor, The 
truth is tha\| only in one res])ect can tlii'y be regarded as 
a distinct factor ; ^generally speaking) the women in the 
war trade.s count mainly as a section of the loss skilled 
workers, a majoiity of those wlio arc organised being 
fWu»d i)^ the general labour Unions which admit both 
sexes, and only a minority, though an active one, in the 
National hederarton of Women Woi'kcrs. Tlie respect 
in whicli*the position of some women is diffi'rent from that 
of the less skilled men, is that, as the men have passed 
from the unskilled to the semi-skilled grades, the women 
have in many cases taken their place on unskilled work, 
though many \^'omen have, of course, been employed on 
semi-skilled, and even on skilled, jobs. The ujiskilled 
women and girls hold their position in the vital industries 
only precariously, and are unlikely to count for much as 
a separate factor. They miftt be considered and pro¬ 
vided for ; but this will be done raauily by fheasures 
common to both sex^'s. Men’s and women’s kiterests 
do not diverge in any,important respect: fche real gpil; 
ihat^p» ?d.i^ b rideintr is the gulf between the skilled and th< 
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less skilled workers. This, I belihve, can and will be met 
temporarily by mutual cbncession ; .but it caft anly be 
met permanently by the emergence of a broader spirit 
and a more comprehensive form of organisation. 


IV 

The Plan of Action 

\Ve can now return froVn our necessarily long survey 
of the conditions which c.xist in the engineering and ship¬ 
building industries, and endeavour to outliije, at least 
provisionally, a possible plan of action. We have seen 
that the problem of getting control in industry presents 
itself in a different \jiay in ■fhose cases iij which the industry 
is, or can at once become, nationally owned, and in those 
in which the continuance of private capitalism is, for the 
time at least, inevitable. Where, as in the Po^ QflRSh, ‘ 
national (or municipal) ownership already exists, the 
workers can concentrate on a strategy^for assuming the 
greatest amount of control and responsibility <possible; 
where national ownership is " practical politics," they can 
concentrate, as the miners and railwaymen are doing, 
on a demand for national ownership and democratic 
control on lines already suggested in this book. But, 
where Rational ownership is not immediately practicable, 
then any winning of partial control must involve a new 
relationship to the private employer, and, to some extent, 
a sharing of control with him. What we have said 
already*with regard to ‘‘social peace" and the Whitley 
Report^ makes it clear that this is ^ very different proposi¬ 
tion from tjfat which confronts t^ie miners or the postal 
workers. 
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Where, from this point of view, do the engineering and 
shipbuilding industries stand t To some extent in all 
three groups. Any programme drawn up by the workers 
in these industribs must treat them, not as a whole, but 
as air agglomeration of distinct, though closely related, 
sections. • 

In the first group arc the Koyal Dockyards, Woolwich 
Arsenal, and the other establishments owned •■'by the 
State. This is plain matter of fact, whereas the dis'nnction 
between the .second and third gtoups is a mi^tter of opinjon. 
I shall place unhesitatingly in the second group, that is 
to say, on ^ largely similar fcioting to mines and railways, 
first the whole of the sliipbuilding industry, and secondly 
at least th(!,central processes of armament manufacture. 
In the third groiip, as not Tmmediiitely susceptible of 
nationalisation, 1 should place the general mass of the 
engineering industry and of the lesser metal trades con- 
RSeted j^ith it. 

I do not mean that the strategy to be followed by Labour 
in each of these gitmps is different in all, or in most, respects, 
but only that there arc certain e.sscntial differences which 
must be appreciated at the outset. Thus, in the Royal 
Dockyards and Arsenals, the organised workers can press 
on with the policy of “ encroaehing control ” without anj 
fear of being drawn into an cnt-anglement or liaison with 
private capitalism. This simplifies their problem im¬ 
mensely. The shipbuilding workers, on the other hand 
ought, in m^ view, at once to formulate a schAne for thf 
public ownership and demdtratic coStrol oP the ship¬ 
building industry, and ought to direft their •principa 
energies to securing the adoption of this scheme. Th( 
time is more than rip^ for a Shipbuilding (Commission. 

Tile bg^ of workers in general engineering is in yA 
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another position. It has to reconcile itself to the con¬ 
tinuance for a time of private ownership of tho'iiAlustry, 
and therefore its energies must be devoted on the one hand 
to winning as much power and control as it can, and on the 
other hand to refusing any form of " joint control ” or “ co¬ 
management ” which would have the effect o^ entangling 
it with private capitalism. The additional temporary 
strateg}^ of the shipyard workers—what they need to do 
in addrdon to scheming for public ownership with demo- 
crajic control—will largely* coincide w ith the strategy of 
general engineerinp workers ; and there will be a large 
field for a strategy common to all three groups, especially 
in the setting in order of their own Trade Union; houses. 
In attempting to give body to this outline, 1 shfll begin with 
the third group, thi^t of general ('ngin(;('ring, and then try 
to state more clearly the differences re*quired for the other 
two groups. 

Clearly in view of the disorganisation which l*as Veelr 
described, the first necessity is an eff('ctive consolidation of 
Trade Union forces. I'his, I believe, in view' of the present 
cleavage between skilled and less skilled workers, l»ill have 
to come in a somewhat unsatisfactory way. First, there 
will need to be a fusion of the Unions representing mainly 
the various classes of skillvd workers—engineers, smiths, 
electricians, moulders, pattern-makers and tlie rest. Of this, 
a beginning, but only a beginning, is being made by the 
engineering amalgamation that is now in progress. Simi¬ 
larly, therifwill have to be amalgamation into mie Union of 
the various* Unions of less skilled workers. This process has 
already begun, and an effective Federation, including most 
of the Sqci( ties, exists in the National Federation of General 
Workers. 1 jirant all the workers i/i the industry to be in 
dine Union ; but for the present I want each of t hese gretipis\ 
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0 combine its own forces and then to fix up the closest 
lossible working arrangement vhth the other. ' 

On the side of the skilled Trade Unions, there is dhe thing 
i^hlch is hardly less important for the improvement of 
Tads Union machinery than amalgamation itself. - This 
5 the interparstructure and government of the new Union 
I'hich results from the amalgamation. If the rules and 
fructure of the new body resemble those of the Unions of 
vhich it will be composed, then there is indeed little hope 
hat it will be a powerful inllurncc towards the winning of 
ndustrial control. Engineering Trade Uifioiiism needs a 
' New Model ” essentially different fibm the old “ New 
llodel ” of'seventy years ago,'to which the existing Societies, 
in the whole, still scrupulously adhere. M'hat is the 
issential new form of orgauisaAion that is required ? 

The acid test of any new or revised Trade Union constitu¬ 
tion in the engineering industry will be the recognition wliich 
it ^cco^s to organisation in the workshop. The workshop 
should be made the essential unit upon which the larger 
areas and authofities in the industry should be built up. 
Thus, shop steward, and the right of the members in 
any shop to appoint shop stewards, must not merety be 
recognised, but treated as the finst condition of effective 
organisation. The shop stcwaj'ds must be given real duties 
and real powers, and in every works and shop there must be 
provision for regular meetings of the members and for the 
election of shop committees and a w’orks committee 
composed entirely of Trade Unionists, and prgperly repre 
sentative '^f each grade and of each department. Thesi 
committees, moreover, must be given full authority t( 
co-operate with the shop and works representatives of th 
less skilled workers ^nd of all workers who arC in othe 
r«trpgnised Unions. 
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'The Works Committees in each factory, moreover, must 
be rd;ogni 5 ed not merely lor “ works ” negotiatienf but as 
constitilent elements for the larger organisation of the 
District Committee, which should consist largely, if not 
entirely, of chief stewards chosen by the workers iii the 
various factories. Thus, the whole district orgjinisation of 
the Union for industrial purposes should be firmly placed 
upon a v’orkshop basis.' 

The ,works meetings and the Works Committees, co¬ 
ordinated by a District Committee mainly representative 
of them, wouM thus become the centres of the local 
activities of the' Union. The next stage, 1 beliewe, 
should be a scheme of regional organisation under a 
number of regional committees, each representing the 
various district committees'within its area, and covering a 
wide field. For instance, the North-East Coast (including 
the Tyne, Sunderland, Hartlepool, Middlesborough and 
other districts) would be one region, the West^ Rising 
of Yorkshire another, Lancashire and Cheshire a third, 
and so on. 

Finally, for the national control of policy, I believe,the best 
bodies to be, first, an executive consisting of a representative 
from each region, with a small nucleus of full-time perma¬ 
nent members who would „form a standing committee; 
and, secondly, a National Conference, similar to those of 
the miners, drawn from every district in the Union. Such 
a constitlition, I believe, would have the flexibility which is 
so urgently,required. Its supreme merit would be that it 
would rest ,firmly upon a workshop basis, ancTthat upon 

* The existing Trade Union branches, which in most cases do not 
represent q real industrial unit at all, would thus be relieved oi the 
industrial work pt the Union, and would ijbmain in being as centres 
ofiits "friendly S(jcicty " activities. 
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the workshop all the larger authorities in it would be buftt 

up- 

What would such a Union be able to accomplish in the 
direction of securing control ? It would be but an in¬ 
strument, and our next task is that of showing how it 
could be eny^loVcd. To a greater extent than in any other 
great industry, the problems of engineering are workshop 
problems. Although standardisation has made big ad¬ 
vances, the immense diversity of engineering products, 
machinery, and methods of production means that the 
questions which arise between employers *and worknTen, 
apart from general questions of basic rates of wages, hours 
and conditfons, arise very largely in the workshops them¬ 
selves. This applies particularly to the most burning 
questions in tlie. industry to-day—the manning of machines, 
payment by results, and scientific management. Round 
these questions the principal battles in the industry have 
for^ear^ past been joined, and it is not too much to say 
that whoever controls them has in his hand the key to the 
control of the industry itself, at least on its productive 
side. winning control in this sphere, therefore, the 

engineers need to concentrate, and this makes workshop 
organisation the thing that is for them of primary im¬ 
portance. , 

Works and workshop organisation ought, throughout 
the industry, to be consciously directed to winning control 
of machines and their management.' Shop stewards ought 
to be purposefully selected, and accorded faculties for 
training, wi¥h this end in view. That to say, the shop 
steward ought to be, in a certain measure, an ijidustrial 

' I have discussed a number of the.se problems, and th^ strategy 
to be adopted in winning control, much more ful^ in my book, 
ThatPayment of IVages, than 1 am able tJ discuss tl^m here. 
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expert, and the Union ought to have in its service experts 
who■■ could be called in tb help the,workers in effective 
negotiation with the employers. If the stewards assumed 
these functions and became posse.ssed of'the capacitj' and 
training required for them, big changes might bff' built 
upon their action. ' , 

Their constant and their main endeavour should be to 
sub.stitiftc as far as possible for the individual nJationof the 
employer, or his agent, with eacli worker, a collective 
relation of the employer with the whole of the workers 
employed in a'particular shop or works. Instead of deal¬ 
ing with the firm' individually, they ought to deal with 
it collectively. Let ns take as examples four respects in 
which this change might be made. ^ 

At present, the employfr engages and dismisses each 
workman individually. Already, his lifjcrty in this respect 
it is to some extent limited by refusals of Trade Unionists 
to work with non-Union labour or to stomac^ unjuSi 
dismissals. But this process can be carried very much 
further. W^hy should not the workers iintlie shop, through 
their Shop Committee, engage all necessary labour and make 
all hecessary dismissals ? 

Secondly, at present the employer appoints foremen and 
supervisors to order the, workers about. Here, again, 
his liberty is to some extent restrained by the refusal 
of Trade einionists to work under particular foremen. 
But why should not the workers collectively choose their 
own " foremen,” and undertake themselves to maintain the 
necessary ordcu in.*the shop i,'ithout interference from out¬ 
side ? 

Thirdly, at present the employer pays each worker 
individually.^ He cannot pay what^ rates he likes, for his 
liberty is restijiined by'Trade Union collective bargainsngi 
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But why should not the Works Committee or the Shcfp 
CommiUee arrange \Yith the omjJloycr for a lump payftient 
to be made by him to tlic Committee, to Ix'. disbursed by 
it among the workers in the shop or works ? This might be 
eithef'a collective time-work jiaymelit, or a collective 
payment bq^eef on the total output of the shop or works. 
Or, as the ne.xt paragraph will make clear, the differ¬ 
ence between the two might disappear under tie new 
conditions. , 

Fourthly, at present the employer, subject to collective 
bargaining, h.ws the actual hours of work In the factory, 
and determines the short time or ovcrfline to be worked. 
Here again his liberty is res’tricted by Trade Union re¬ 
gulation. But why shonlil not the Works Committee fix 
its own hours of labour ? If ft agree^l with the employer 
for a certain outpuftat a certain priro, the workers, having 
completed this output, could go home. They would 
‘ thuifixtheir own hours, and 1 h' free to make arrangements 
among themselves as to holidaj-s, time-off, works meetings 
or educational classes, and so on. 

I firmly believe that this policy, wliicli is coming to bo 
known by the name of Collective Contract, is tlic right pdlicy 
for Labour in the engineering industry, and in other in¬ 
dustries where conditions arc similar, to pursue. A sign 
that it is on the right lines is that it has been conceived 
separately by different groups of workers and theorists, 
without any form of consultation. It was first'outlined 
in the discussions whicli preceded the formaiion of the 
National Guilds League in *914.* Iti was rcxliscovercd, 
in a narrower but moic explicit form^ both by Messrs. 
Patou and Gallacher in their pamphlet on Industrial 

* The “ The Storrington^ document,” ^ which thoereport of these 
diStussions was embodied,.gives most of the essential points. 
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liemocracy, published by the Paisley Trades Council in 
191/; and by the Industrial Research,Group (sutsoquently 
the N.G.L. branch) at Weymouth, which issued a series of 
pamphlets urging it upon the Trade Union movement. 
For some years it has taken a regular place in the pro¬ 
paganda of the Guild Socialists. , 

The fundamental significance of this plan of action lies 
in the fact that it is directed not to the admission of the 
workers to the conjoint exercise of a common control with 
the employer, but to the transference of certain functions 
completely from the employer to the workers. It is thus 
strictly consistent'with the criteria laid down in the last 
chapter, and directly opposite in method to the Whitley 
Reports. Wherever private capitalism remains in posses¬ 
sion, the workers n;ust concentrate upon encroachments 
of this sort, and must refuse to be drjTwn into schemes of 
" joint control,” whatever specious immediate advantages 
they may seem to offer.i , ‘' 

This negative side of the policy required for the workers 
in the engineering industry is hardly less important than 
its positive side. Proposals of profit-sharing or co-caUed 
" co-partnership ” they must reject, even if the employer 
offers to share profits or control with the Union or the Works 
Committee and not with each individual employee. For 
any such scheme would tie them up with private capitalism 
and prevent them from developing a complete system of 
industrial self-government in the service of the whole 
[ communityr This does not mean that there must be no 
joint committees o^ employers and employed.* Such com¬ 
mittees V’ill be necessary as long as capitalism continues; 

* For a ,<ull discussion of this vital difference, see the chapter on 
"The Abolitioni oi the Wa^c-System.” in my Self-Government in 
Itidustry. 
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but they must be always bodies for negotiation betwewi 
opposing forces, ancj never bodies for the joint and ’har¬ 
monious exercise of control. With the capitalists Ihere is 
often an armisticf, but there is never peace. 

So'far I have been sireaking principally with reference 
to the generid engineering group, which has not yet reached 
the stage at which immediate nationalisation becomes 
possible. With the necessary changes according»to the 
slightly different character of the industry, what hjs been 
said applies equally to the shipyards as long as they remain 
under private owneiship, and, as we shall see, to a great 
extent after they have become publicl;^ owned. But the 
shipyard woikers have also the duty of formulating a 
scheme for national ownership and democratic control, 
and such a scheme should. P think,^follow very largely 
the same lines as "the miners’ scheme described above, 
except that, in the shipyards, the Yard Committees would 
"Tie *;latii'cly more powerful and would have larger functions 
in relation to the District Councils than the Pit Committees 
would have in relation to the District Mining Councils. 
This, hc»s\ v’er is a detail which does not affect the general 
character of the scheme. 


If the shipyards were to be nationalised,' the problem of 
securing control in them woulci lx- to some extent affected 
by the progress which might have been made towards self- 
government in the Royal Dockyards. There has been, 
in the Dockyards, a growth of the Shop Stewards’ move¬ 
ment parallel to the growth in private industfy, and the 
whole polic^of Collective Contract and Encroaching control 
is equally applicable not only to engineering shops and 
private shipyards, but also to Government Dockyards and 


* It should be observedf that shipping requires tc^be nationalised 
together with shipbuilding. 
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Areenals. The difference arises cmly in relation to further 
stepi, in addition to direct encroachrpents, whio{i«may be 
taken i'n the direction of control. The application of the 
Whitley Report to the Dockyards, which ’has recently been 
carried into effect, will serve to illustrate my ineanin^y;. In 
view of the fact that there can be in this cast) no possible 
danger of falling unawares into an alliance or compact 
with pRvate capitalism, 1 not only see no objection to the 
acceptance of the Whitley scheme, under right conditions, 
in the dockyards, but certain positive advantages. It 
must, however, be clearly understood that the Whitley 
scheme is not in any sense a substitute for encroaching 
control of the type described. It is an additional rri' thod 
which may be valuable as facilitating the closp co-operation 
of the workers of t^ll gradfe, by hanrl and brain, and as 
enabling the Trade Unions to extend their control over 
wider questions of policy which cannot be dealt with by the 
workers in a single yard or d('partmcnt. In,pubJiclJ?' 
owned industries, m:iny forms of “joint control” are 
possible and expedient, whereas they may b(> insidious 
dangers under private ownership. But in no vase can 
“ joint control ” of any sort be a substitute for encroaching 
control by means of the transference of specific functions 
to the workers themselves. , 



CHAPTER IX 

SOME '■ DTFFICLILT ” INOUSTRIES-TEXTTLES 
ANO iiUlLDlNG 


• The Texth.e. Industries 

T he textile group of industries, of whieh the cotton 
industri' is in this cotfiitry far the most im¬ 
portant, forins, next to the metal group with wliich 
we have been dealing, by far the largest group connected 
>itb large-scale factory production. In certain important 
respects the conditions in the textile group arc essentially 
different from th^se which exist in engineering and ship¬ 
building, a.id call for a somewhat different strategy on the 
part of the workers in forwai'ding their demand for confrol. 
If we can sec clearly a line of policy for the Trade Unions in 
one of the industries belonging tp this textile group, we shall 
have gone far towards defining a policy for large-scale factory 
industries as a whole ; for the remaining industries will, to 
a great extent, fall between the two extremes, and require 
a strategy approximating either to the one or tg the other. 
What, thSti, is the principal difference that clearly dis¬ 
tinguishes, the greater part of the textile group Irom the 

greater part of engineering and shipbuilding? i tt is at present 

» 

‘ The iron and steel industry is in ^ome respects closer to the 
t^tile industries than to engineering and shipbuilding. 
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t^iis. Despite the advanp in standardised production in 
the 'engineering group, a very high proportion cK its work 
still approximates to “ individual ” rather than to “ mass ” 
production. Its problems are thus very'largely workshop 
problems, arising in a particular works, and in relation to 
a particular worker or group of workers. ,Thus, where 
systems of payment by results are in operation, piece-work 
prices «or bonus times are, in the engineering industry, 
fixed »n the great majority of cases within a particular 
shop or even for a particular job. To some extent such 
methods of price-fixing arc still found in the less organised 
sections of the textile industries ; but wherever organisa¬ 
tion has become strong, and especially in the cotton in¬ 
dustry, price-fixing has been made the subject of elaborate 
collective bargains,, applying not to a particular factory, 
but over a large area, or even over the'industry as a whole. 
These bargains have taken shape in elaborate standard 
price-lists, to which almost the whole of the firvas ii». tH? 
industry have to conform. This has happened because of 
the nature of the work done, and not because of a peculiar 
caprice on the part of the jx-rsons concerned^ Textile 
factory production has become a pure "repetition job," 
the pace of which is largely set by the machine. The 
output, unlike that in the, greater part of the engineering 
industry, is readily susceptible of exact measurement, 
which does roughly correspond to the amount of effort 
and skill expended in production. Collective bargaining 
by the Tr*de Unions on a basis far wider than that of the 
single factory, haif therefore been able to establish itself as 
the ndicnal method of determining remuneration on a 
piece-work basis.' •* 

1 For a mucl fuller explanation of this contract and of its effe^, 
Ue my Paymeni of Wages, especially clj^pters iv. and xi. 
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COTTON AND ftUILDING 

The consequences of thfe repetitive character of the worTc 
and of tbe»Trade Unipn methods resulting from it are leen 
in the temper of the workers employed. The Outside 
observer is often phzaled by the fact that the Shop Stewards’ 
movetnent, while it has firmly established itself in the 
engineering industry, has hitherto made little headway in 
the textile industries, despite repeated attempts by the 
" left wing ” to get it into operation. But surety the 
reason is obvious and lies in tlie different charactcrs«of the 
two groups. Workshop proble*ms are alw^s arising in 
the average engineering shop, and will continue to arise 
until and unless the engineering industry has become as 
completely standardised and mechanised as the cotton 
industry is tojday. This is not to say that there are no 
workshop or factory problem^ in tl^f cotton industry. 
There are such problems, arising, for instance, out of 
questions of faulty material, bad spinning, lack of factory 
^e*itie% or bad ventilation. But these problems are not 
nearly so numerous or so likely to give rise to an active work¬ 
shop movement as the problems of engineering shop practice. 
In the cotton industry, most of the work necessarily falls 
upon the district Trade Union officials, whereas in engineer¬ 
ing a great deal falls upon the actual workers in the shop. 

This fact largely accounts fori the notable “ apathy ” of 
and lack of constructive aspirations among the rank and 
file workers in the textile industries. There is very little 
in the nature of their working conditions to rouse them to 
active participation in the affairs of their Union or their 
industry. It also largely accounts for th^lack of " ginger ” 
among the Trade Union officials ; for the jirice-list tnethod 

payment tends to reduce these officials to eKper^ calcu¬ 
lating machines and to knock out of their heaej^ all ideas of 
rea^ economic democracyj 
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The textile workers bqire the “brunt of the Industrial 
Revolution, and at the present tinie„they beardts marks 
and scars upon them more plainly than any other class. 
They are the ‘‘ damaged goods ” of cajiitalism, and the 
damage they have suffered is a fact of which the construc¬ 
tive revolutionary is bound to take account. .The road to 
control is a far harder road to tread for the workers in the 
cotton'industry than for the groups of which we have 
hitherto spoken, and the very conditions under which 
the industry is conducted'make the workers less capable 
and less desirous of setting foot upon it. 

The cotton industry has to a great extent lost the pre¬ 
dominant position which it once occupied in the Trade 
Union movement. Wliile the cliief struggle centred round 
rates of wages and,the securing of rudimentary legal pro¬ 
tection by means of the Factory .\cts', the peculiar handi¬ 
caps under which the textile workers now suffer did not 
matter; for the problems were then problems to tie tackleff 
for the industry as a whole, and not for any particular 
factory. But, as soon as the idea of industrial democracy 
was born and the claim for the control of indu-stry by the 
workers began to be put forward, cotton dropped out of 
the front rank and fell back to the very roar of the Trade 
Union movement. During the last few years, there have 
been several attempts to secure the adoption in the cotton 
industry of the system of shop stewards and works com¬ 
mittees ; but these attc'mpts have so far been purely local, 
and have »ot yet affected the industry as a whole.^ 

What, then, is,ffor toxtilS operatives in general, and for 
cotton*«;peratives. in particular, the road to control ? The 

r Similar isolated attempts have been made in the boot and shoe 
(iactory) indrastry, to wh;ch most oi what has been said aboot ^he 
ftextile industries applies with equal force. ' . 
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COTTON AND feuiLDING 

cotton industry at least,'in Laikashire and the adjoining 
counties, ts well organised so tar as numbers are concerned. 
The various sections are indeed divided one from Another, 
and the method ot craft organisation still prevails. Op 
the “preparing ” side of the industry, the Card and Blow¬ 
ing Room Operatives’ Amalgamation and the Spinners’ 
Amalgamation (which still excludes the unfortunate 
assistants, the pieccrs, from any real share in its c*ontrol) 
contain the bulk of the membership ; while, on theTmanu- 
facturing side, the Amalgamatiohs of Weaver#, Overlookgrs, 
Tapesizers, Warpdressers, Beamers, Twisters and Drawers, 
and Wnrchciusemcn are in a sinjilar position. The Bleachers 
and Dyers have their own separate organisation. These 
bodies are federated in various ways, most but not all 
belonging to a big ".consultative ’’ Federation, the United 
Textile Factory W()rkers’ Association, which does not 
itself negotiate, and is rather a debating Congress and a 
political tody than an effective industrial Federation.' 

This central association has recently been showing certain 
signs of life and of the desire for a forward policy, and has 
begun to'aiscuss the project of national ownership of the 
cotton industry. Until quite recently, this proposal was 
not seriously discussed, and was hardly even taken seriously 
at all. The very liigh profits realised by the industry during 
the last few years, and the fever of speculation in mill shares 
which began to visit Lancashire immediately ajter the 
conclusion of the war, had a powerful effect upon the 
workers’ minds, and induced them to turn theif attention 
to national ownership as a possible remedy. They saw 

'^Tlierc is a separate body, the Northern Counties Textile 
..Trades Federation, which unites fairly effectively mos^ of the 
Societies on the manufacturing side of the induHry, but does 
noJitoclude either the Spinners or the Cardroom Operative. * 
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that the hugely increaseif capitalisation which resulted 
from'these share transactions and from the floating of new 
companies meant a vastly increased expectation of profits 
from the industry, and that to pay 5 per cent on the new 
capital values miglit mean that the firm would hSile to 
" earn,” with the same plant and the same number of 
workers, 20 or 30 per cent on the old values. This, they 
saw, Would place a vast new obstruction in the way of 
impro\\'ments in wages and conditions, which had always 
be^n low and ,bad owing to the pressure of foreign com¬ 
petition, despite the completeness of Trade Union organisa¬ 
tion. A demand for the nationalisation of the cotton 
industry is therefore beginning to be made with some 
vigour. , 

It will be seen at (jnce that the pushing of such a demand 
will create a new industrial situation. ’ Although Socialists 
and Trade Unionists have again and again declared for the 
nationalisation of " the means of production, dis^rihuAiofT 
and exchange,” there has been something a trifle academic 
about this pronouncement, and the cases in which national¬ 
isation has been pressed forward as a practical policy for 
immediate adoption have been those of great public 
utilities, such as mines and railways. The claim for the 
nationalisation of the cotton industry would be a demand 
which would set a new precedent in practical politics. 

Nevertheless, I believe that this demand is one which 
the workers in the cotton industry ought to put forward 
with all the force at their disposal. To concentrate 
entirely upon the Midcavour'io create an effecfive workshop 
movemVnt similar to that which has come into existence 
in the ejigin'eering industry would be to embark on a 
long and painful process, under conditions which present ■ 
almost insuperable difficulties. The attempt to create 
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and to render effective a'worksfbp movement in the cotton 
industsysnust indeaJ be made, but I believe that it be 
greatly facilitated by the simultaneous presentation of a 
demand for nafionalisation. Such a demand must, of 
course, be couched in similar terms to that of the miners, 
and must include democratic control as well as national 
ownership. 

Here we at once encounter the central difficulty. In 
the cotton industry, the manufacturing processes, iwcluding 
preparing as well as manufacture in the narrower sense, 
have been largely reduced to routine. Managerial and 
technical .^ill in the industry are to a great extent con¬ 
centrated at Its two “ business ” ends, so that, in the national 
economy, coy;on appears less as a group of manufacturing 
processes than as ,a group o'J comn-^rcial processes tied 
together by certaii! processes of manufacture. It is the 
purchase of raw cotton, with all the speculation which 
’"centres sound the Liverpool Cotton Exchange, at the one 
end, and the sale of cotton goods, with all the complica¬ 
tions of the shipping and export trade, at the other, that 
constitute the real problems as soon as the nationalisation 
of the cotton industry is suggested. 

Two questions are thus raised. First, the workers in the 
industry itself have little or no knowledge of these processes, 
and this applies to a great extent even to the technical and 
managerial -staffs connected with the factory side of the 
industry. They cannot therefore effectively control, oi 
claim to control, these operations. If, then, the cotton in¬ 
dustry is nationalised, the control oS these commercial 
operations will have, in the main, to be left to the State, 
i^is at once raises the second question: Is’the^State ai 
present capable of assuming th^ manageqjent of these 
complex operations of (;ommerce, which have necessitate*: 
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tfie evolution of highly j.pecialised classes of business 
men'? . • • 

The difficulty of dealing with the export trade has often 
been raised as an objection to the nationalisation of the 
:oal industry. But the problem of coal exports is cTmere 
Seabite in comparison with the twofold problem presented 
by the commercial operatioii.s of the cotton industry. To 
leave t’hesc operations in private hands while nationalising 
tnanuf»cture would be useless : to nationalise them seems 
at present aln^ost impiissibk'. 

fothing that 1 am saying is meant to cast a doubt upon 
the practicability of cotton nationalisation at a,later stage. 
I believe that the commercial operations in the purchase 
of raw cotton could be to a great extent eliminated, and 
that the complcxitj^ of the'export trade could be greatly 
reduced, and that nationalisation coiild thus be made a 
perfectly practicable proposition. If the Cotton Control 
scheme which existed (luring the war i had been developed 
along proper lines and made permanent, it could have 
been used to make nationalisation a practicable policy. 
Probably the fear of this was the principal rcaso>n for its 
pre'eipitate abandonment at the earliest pos.siblc moment. 
A transitional period of control over the commercial side 
of the industry is probably an indispensable preliminary 
to national ownership. It is a thousand pities that the 
cotton Trade Union leaders did not realise this, and cling 
to and develop the very embryonic form of control which 
was secureci under the stress of war conditions. 

1 For a full account ol this scheme and its possibilities, and also 
of the m^e developed Wool Control Scheme, see Past and Future, 
by “Jason." The National Guilds Lea^me, at its Annual C^* 
ference is* May 191H, carried a resolution advocating the polf^ 
here outlined, V'^hile recognising the possible dangers attaching 
^ch a system oi capitalist State control. 
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In view of the facts which |l have outlined, it seefcs 
very ifliprobable tfcat nationalisation of the cottoa in¬ 
dustry can be secured at once. This, however, 's not a 
reason why the'Trade Unions should not begin at once 
to agitate for it, and to urge, as a preparatory measure, 
the imposition’ of cflective .State control, in which the 
Unions would participate, as they did during the War, over 
commercial operations connected with the industry, with 
a view to the elimination of speculation and of unnecessary 
complications. This is not tlic place to deal with the 
wider question of the control of export trade under* in¬ 
dustrial democracy. It is a vast probftm, which urgently 
needs fuller *ieatmcnt than I'can give to it in this chapter. 

To press lor nationalisation and control, with full Trade 
Union participation, over the lommercial side of the cotton 
industry, is not, of bourse, enough. Xt the same time, the 
Trade Unions must endeavour to improve their organisa¬ 
tion, atifl to adopt a policy which will give them encroach¬ 
ing control over the factory side. Wc have seen the diffi¬ 
culties which face them in this sphere ; but it is manifest 
that, if there is to be industrial democracy at aU, these 
difficulties must be overcome. What, then, are* the 
measures which it is possible to suggest ? 

Fh'st, and obviously, the cjiisting sectionalism ought to 
disappear by the amalgamation of the various Unions into 
a single Union covering the industry as a whole. Such a 
Union should take fuU account of the differences between 
the preparing and manufacturing sections, qnd between 
the various*grades in these Sections, Jmd should provide 
for grade representation and sectional autonom^rin grade 
■Tjjd sectional affairs. This reorganisaticji should be 
accompanied by an overhauling of the internal Aachinery 
of the cotton Trade Unions, with a wew tq a better sel^c- 
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titjn of officials not exclusi|/ely or'mainly for the expert job 
of price-list bargaining, which has resulted in la, general 
narrowjng of outlook, but for all the various functions 
which have to be performed in the industry. Specialisa¬ 
tion is necessary; but it is very bad economy for all the 
officials to specialise on the same thing, arid ijj the cotton 
Trade Unions they have hitherto been forced to do so by 
the eritreme sectionalism and localisation of the various 
societies. 

With the re-creation of Trade Unionism on a wider basis 
mitst go an attempt, even in face of the difficulties, to 
stimulate an active Trade Union organisation in each 
mill. As wc have seen, the fact that negotiations 
and disputes about piece-work prices and methods of 
remuneration generally covet an area much wider than tlrat 
of the single mill, tends to remove the most active stimulus 
to workshop organisation from within the mill itself. It 
is therefore not very likely that an effective Mill Rewards' 
movement will arise in the cotton industry, as the Shop 
Stewards' movement aro.se in engineering, by the spon¬ 
taneous creation of the rank and file, and even apart from 
the stimulus of a clearly realised purpose. A Mill Stewards' 
movement, though it will be aided by sporadic rank and 
file movements, will have tp come mainly as the result ol 
deliberate creation by the Trade Unions themselves, and 
the most essential first step is therefore the conversion oi 
the Tradb Unions to an understanding of the necessity for 
such a movpment. 

It would be u.sel(?,ss to create a Mill Stewards’ movement 
unless, i^hcn it had been created, there would be definite 
work for it tp do—work which would appeal to the mill 
operatives and make them conscious of the need for keeping 
t^ mill movcpient alive and active. A mill movement 
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which liad to be constancly stin^ulated and “gingered u^’’ 
by the Jrade Unior^s, would obviously have in it no prin¬ 
ciple of vitality. What, then, would be the driving force 
behind the movement, if it could once be called into 
effective existence ? 

Clearly, it cohld not centre nearly so much as the engi¬ 
neering movement round questions such as pa 3 Thent by 
results, or the manning of machines. It would therefore 
have to concentrate in the first instance rather «on the 
wider questions of the conditions of labour than on the 
narrower problems of remuneration. It would, indeed, 
have to deal with the “ remuneration ’’’questions of faulty 
material, “ bad spinning,” etc., which have been mentioned 
already ; but^these would be only a small part of its work, 
and would provide an altogcfher inajjequate basis for an 
active movement. * 

The key to the problem seems to me to lie partly in the 
sphere ^f what is sometimes called " welfare.” Trade 
Unionists hate the name because it has come to stand for 
a form of “ paternal ” and often self-interested provision 
made bj' the employer, and under the employer’s control. 
But employers’ “ welfare ” has invaded the factories 6nly 
because the Trade Unions have been neglectful of the 
problem of conditions of labour. In the textile industry, 
these are of very great importance. The sanitary con¬ 
ditions and discomfort of the mills are in many cases 
appalling. The Factory Acts are almost obsolete as 
methods of jirotection, and it is high time fos the Trade 
Unions, through mill stewards and mill committees, to 
take up the task of protecting their owp members* and of 
.-saking the factories, as far as possible, fit places in which 
tp work. 

I am not suggesting Jhat the control of •' welfare ” bjj 
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t{ie workers, or rather thJ^ democratic safeguarding of the 
conditions of labour, is an end in itself, or more than a 
very preliminary step, among other steps, towards getting 
a Mill Stewards’ movement on its feet. When that has 
been done, the policy of " collective contract ” ' fbllows 
as it follows upon the successful creation of the Shop 
Stewards’ movement in the engineering industry. But 
it is lifeless to talk about “ collective contract ” and “ en¬ 
croaching control ” until there is a definite movement 
and organisation actually- in being in the factory, and 
therefore the fimt need is to take the measures which 
will be successful in bringing such an organisation into 
effective existence. 

" Encroaching control ” is for cotton opfratives as for 
other classes of worj^ers the'principal method of emancipa¬ 
tion. Even if the methods of remuneration continue to 
be determined outside the factory on the basis of price¬ 
lists arranged by the Union as a whole, this 4oes not 
preclude the adoption of the policy if once a nucleus can 
be formed round wliich mill organisation can gather. 
It is no less necessary and possible for the cotton operatives 
than for the engineering workers to secure collective 
control over engagements and dismissals, over the appoint¬ 
ment of overlookers and managers, over the distribution 
af pay, and over the actual hours of work, and the organisa¬ 
tion of the workshop as a whole. The movement in the 
mills, if once it can get an effective start on the right 
lines, will grow spontaneously into a movement capable 
Df exercising control. 

I hal»e spoken .throughout the chapter mainly of the 
cotton industry, which is, in this country, the most impost- 
int in the tf-xtile gro,’ip. Most of what has been sai^ 
See pp. 154/1, 
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applies also to the wool industi*y of the West Riding, sSid 
to the jsinor textile industries principally carried hn in 
the Midlands and in Scotland and Ireland. TI«se are, 
as a rule, far less highly organised on both sides, and have 
far l?ss developed methods of collective bargaining—a 
fact which* in'some ways, will probably make it easier 
to build up an effective mill movement among thewool 
operatives of Yorkshire than among the cotton v.TOkers. 
But, whatever may be the minor differences or Jthe dif¬ 
ferences of degree, the broad policy outlingi above seems 
to hold good for all. Probably wool and cotton wall have to 
lead the v^ay, unless the cotton and wool dyeing trade, 
which is well organised and, owing to the character of its 
processes, admirably adapted for a strong workshop 
movement, becomes the pion'cer, present, it must be 
confessed that thS textile industries show lamentably 
few signs of readiness to play an effective part in the 
forward, movement of Labour. They are crusted with 
conservatism and bowed beneath the long-borne load of 
large-scale production. This section is an attempt to 
suggest £. possible policy for their awakening, accompanied 
by a full realisation of the difficulties with which the;^ are 
confronted. A clear understanding of these difficulties 
is the necessary condition of asy effective atteihpt at their 
removal. 


II 

The BuiLDiiiG Industry 

It has long been obvious—^long ewn before«*the war 
-Tjthat the British building industry stands in need 
reconstruction. It is not t^hnically,efficient; its 
methods have been unoroeressive and it has rubb|gd 
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along somehow without any system of costing or scientific 
pricftig of jobs; it has been peculiar-ly liable to. disloca¬ 
tion and to ups and downs of employment which have 
had a bad effect on the working personnel; it has been 
undcr-capitaliscd and overstocked with small misters ; 
it has suffered from a lack of contact between architect 
and builder, and the architect has suffered because he has 
been^breed to become less a designer than an engineer 
and qrantity surveyor. The personnel of the industry 
—designer, surveyor, employer, and workman alike— 
have suffered severely from a lack of imagination, and 
have persisted in'conservative courses even when their 
serious effects upon the industry had become manifest. 

The years before the war were, of course, years of 
depression in the building''industry. The war, while it 
caused a certain amount of emergency building in munitions 
areas, virtually shut down private building altogether. 
In consequence of the housing shortage thus created, and 
of the growing demand for a higher standard of accommo¬ 
dation in houses, schools and buildings generally, there 
can be no question of a shortage of work for a long time 
to come. Builders are certain to be busy and prosperous ; 
it is only a question of how the industry is to be organised 
in trder to give better service to the public than it has 
given in the past. 

In order to understand the developments which are 
now being discussed, it is necessary to realise that, outside 
of London and a very few other of the largest towns, 
there are hardly any large employers in the industry. 
The great bulk of the work is in the hands either of a very 
small number of big contractors, or of a very large number 
of quite smpll mastess. The London Master Buildei^ 
Association, which has conducted such fierce campaigns 
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against trade unionism in the past, is predominantly 
representative of the big employers; the numgrous 
associations in the provinces mostly represent quite small 
employers. 

The^e small employers, who are thus still the largest 
factor in tbe industry, usually combine in their own 
persops the roles of capitalists and managers, ^he 
amount of capital required for the smaller building e!pera- 
tions is very little, and the normal master in the igdustry 
is a comparatively poor man,, using a srajll amount of 
capital, whether borrowed or his own, and usually managing 
his own business, often by methods which are largely 
those of rule of thumb. 

Almost all tlie associations of building trade employers, 
including the London as well the provincial associations, 
are represented oiT a National Federation, while the 
operatives, on their side, have a National Federation 
which includes nearly all the trades in England and Wales, 
though it does not effectively cover Scotland. Between 
these two,federations has been established the Building 
Trades Farliament, officially known as the National 
Industrial Council for the Building kidustry. * 

This joint body, representing employers and Trade 
Unions, has for some time b'jen considering the whole 
future of the building indu-stry. It appointed a com¬ 
mittee, nominally to deal with scientific management 
and reduction of costs, and the first report of tfiis Com¬ 
mittee was submitted to a full meeting of tlje Building 
Trades Parliament on 14th ‘August 1919. It must be 
remembered that it is the report of a joint comnfittee of 
eigtt employers and eight* trade ,unionists, .not, indeed, 
4}nammously agreed to, but cono^rred in b^ a majority 
of the Committee, and ordered to be plaoed before the 
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fall body. It is a remarkable document, and the most 
remarkable thing about it is that it emanates' from an 
industry which has been, hitherto, so little inclined to 
self-examination of any sort. 

It is clear that, as soon as the Committee set out to deal 
with scientific management and cost of production, they 
saw^the impossibility of making any changes that would be 
effec{lve without submitting to the most searching exami¬ 
nation Ahe very principles, or lack of principles, upon which 
the industry ij;. at present conducted. They saw that, on 
the one hand, the employer is often unimaginative and 
hampered by insecurity and lack of capital; wliile, on the 
other hand, the workers are subject to recurrent periods 
of unemployment and disinclined to tak^ any special 
trouble while the ir]du.stry iii conducted for private profit 
and they have no control over its working. With these 
and similar unpleasant facts in mind, the. Committee set 
to work to lay down a basis on which the industiy might 
not merely free itself of tlie difficulties which drag it down, 
but become organised to a real and considerable extent on 
the basis of public service. 

Beginning with theworkers, the Committee suggested in 
the first place that a levy of, at the most, 5 per cent on 
the wages bills of all employers would suffice to give every 
Trade Unionist in the industry an absolute guarantee 
against unemployment. They did not, indeed, suggest that 
full wages should be paid to the unemployed worker, but 
half wages,, supplemented by a payment of ro per cent for 
the wife and the same payment for each child imder sixteen 
years of •age, up to,a maximum of full wages. This unem¬ 
ployment provision, to be dispensed by the Trade Unions aud 
paid over to tjjem as a enlarge on the industry, was not to b^ 
c^ed upon until every effort had been made to decasualise 
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building work and open up avenues of steady employment. 
For this purpose Iqpal, regional and national joint 5 om- 
mittees of employers and trade unionists wore to be«set up, 
to work in the closest possible conjunction with public 
authoi*ities and other customers or clients of the building 
industry, l^he Committee anticipated that the guarantee 
against the rigours incidental to unemployment' would 
clear*away one of the most powerful obstacles io the 
active co-operation of the worker in making the industry 
as efficient and successful as possible. 

But the scheme propounded by the Committee goes very 
much further than that. It was realised that, if the oper¬ 
atives’ status needs to be changed, so also does that of the 
employer. It was therefore proposed to discriminate sharply 
between " capital ” and “ rnanagcmciitd’ The real capital 
employed in the indSstry, it was proposed, should be ascer¬ 
tained, and on this real capital should be paid a guaranteed 
and lim^Jed rate of interest, varying with the yield on 
Government securities. Tlie services of management should 
also be ascertained and each employer who is also a manager 
should receive, as manager, an adequate salary. In short, 
he should cease to be an employer is the ordinary seftse, 
whatever he might remain in name, and should become 
the servant of the industry as whole. 

Varying profits, as distinguished from fixed interest on 
capital and remuneration for management, disappear under 
this scheme. It is anticipated that, even after guaranteeing 
reasonable interest on capital, except where thq failure to 
earn the intefest could be shdWn to be .the result of mis¬ 
management, there would certainly remain a surpluS in the 
hands of the industry. This surplus, it was proposed, should 
used not for distribution to owners or managers* but for 
the benefit of the industry, for the provision ef new capi^ 
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required, for superannuation, land for other communal 
purposes of the industry. The employer would thuf remain 
in the industry in his capacity of manager, and the desire 
to amass huge profits at the expense of the consumer would, 
it was contended, become obsolete. 

If the element of capital could be, as it weie, "^segregated ’’ 
anej^ assured of neither more nor less than a moderate fixed 
return ; if the employer became a manager, and his'gain, 
varying from ability or by luck, were replaced by a salary 
varying with his competence and scale of operations; if 
the manual worker received an assured status in the 
industry by being relieved of the fear of unemployment and 
secured, through works committees and local and national 
committees, a real share in control, then, it is urged, the 
way would be clear for a real reformation of building enter¬ 
prise as a whole. The ideal of public service would be able 
to assume its rightful place, and the profit-making motive 
would be dethroned. „ 

Of course, much would still remain to be done. The 
present building trade employers and thp manual workers 
are by no means the whole personnel of the industry. The 
arcliitect has also to, be considered, and here it must be 
admitted that the proposed scheme of reorganisation was 
sadly deficient. It was indeed intended to allow a single 
architect, nominated by his professional association, to sit 
upon the joint committee which it was proposed to establish 
locally between the building industry and the. public authori¬ 
ties. But heyond this, the imagination of the Committee 
responsible for the, scheme does not appear td have carried 
them. '•They presented no vision of the architect as an in¬ 
tegral part of. the industry, who must be absorbed into ^d 
issimed of hjs rightfu^ place in the structure before thq, 
t^eidth of the«industry can be restored. This omission it, 
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nj doubt, largely the rer.ult of circumstances beyond tfte 
control oithose whc; drew up the scheme. In the Buitding 
Trades Parliament they found ready to their han^s joint 
machinery in which manual workers and employers were 
already associated together, and they well knew that neithSr 
side on this body would be prepared to tolerate the intrusion 
into it of the architects as a third party while the'existing 
relatfbns between employers and worjicrs remained o.ffheir 
present footing. It is, however, fairly clear that,Jf some 
scheme such as that which tht; Committee proposed were 
successfully carried out, it would make far easier the In¬ 
corporation of the architect, in his function as designer and 
planner, in!c the structure of the industry, because the 
industry would have become less a battleground for two 
contending parties. • 

But the scheme hAl a defect even greater than its failure 
to provide for the incorporation of the architect, and a 
defect w^iich is more serious, because it could have been 
more easily remedied. This is its failure to provide for 
a real development of worlcshop self-government. Such a 
developn^rnt is not, indeed, wholly inconsistent with the 
scheme; but it is not provided fc^r, probably because 
there would have been little hope of persuading the majority 
of employers to agree to it. Ip speaking of the Whitley 
Reports and of the general strategy of encroaching control, 
we have seen that no form of joint organisation can under 
any conceivable conditions take the place of ah actual 
encroachment by the workers, or of the assumption by 
them of a measure of exclusiv(? control, ^ven if it be within 
a restricted sphere. , f 

The building industry is by its natur(» admirably 
adapted for the application of suclj a policy of eftcroach- 
ment as the past experiments in “ direct l%t)our ” under 
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coEective control have amply ^sufficed to demonstrate. 
The'' building “ job ” forms an admirable natural unit 
round which a policy of collective contract can be buEt 
up. It differs from the workshop in that it is not a per¬ 
manent, but a constantly changing unit, and there wiU 
be consequential changes in the form of job, organisation 
ani^ in' the relation of job organisation to the Trade 
Unions; but clearly the possibility of real industrial 
democracy in the building industry depends on the success 
with which ",job ” organisation is fostered by the Trade 
Unions and developed by them into a fuU system of 
coEective controT'of labour and of the job. 

Where the need for the policy of encroaching control 
is realised, a difference still arises as to the, strategy to be 
foEowed. Some w,iE say that the right policy is to cut 
the employer out of the industry altogether, and for the 
Union to offer to supply the whole of the labour required 
for the job, including the supervision and organisation, 
the purchaser, whether it be a public body or a private 
person, supplying the materials, and, for the present at 
least, probably also employing the architect, tJnder this 
pld'n, the idea is thrt the employer should be frozen out, 
or only allowed to come back as a salaried manager 
engaged by the Trade Union itseff. 

The alternative suggestion is an extension of the proposal 
contained in the Report of the Builders' ParEament. It 
is urged that the workers should demand and obtain 
coEective, control of their own labour and of the job as 
they would under- the first scheme ; but that the employer 
should! remain, with the changed semi-managerial status 
advocated .in the Report, and should continue to be 
responsible, for the provision of materials and plant. 
■Jliis also involves the continuance of the payment of a 
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guaranteed but limited rate of interest on the ^ctual 
capital iitvested in the industry. 

The choice between these two alternatives dbes not 
seem to me to ^e absolute, so far as the immediate policy 
to be* adopted is concerned. I favour the method of 
direct labour, mcluding management and orgajiisation, 
provided and controlled by the Trade Unions, whgsever 
it can be put into force. But I 'do not regard it as 
generally practicable at once, although it si ould^ecome 
increasingly easy as Labour pursues its" conquest,of 
the local authorities, which for some ^ime to come will 
certainly bg the chief ennsupers of the products of the 
building industry. This method should then be ex¬ 
tended as rajiidly as possible; but side by side with it 
there is room for .experiments on different lines. We 
shall most easily sec what these can be if we examine 
the reception accorded to the proposals put forward by 
the special committee of the Builders’ Parliament. 

The Report described above drew its chief inspiration 
from Mr. Malcolm Sparkes, formerly an employer in the 
building ;.rade, and virtually the founder of the Build.ers’ 
Parliament itself. It was agreed to*by the whole of the 
eight Trade Unionists on the Committee, butHoy only 
three out of the eight employers. Whfn it came before 
the full Builders’ Parliament, the reference back of the 
whole Report was moved from the employers’ sid«. This, 
however, was heavily defeated, a considerable number of 
employers voting with the Jrade Unionists sagainst it. 
A resolution was then adopted, not accepting the Report, 
but instructing the same Committee to proceed to a further 
andLtnore detailed consideration of ihe problelns ijjvolved. 
As I write, this further consideration is •in progress, 
and all the indications point to the conclvftion that tisc 
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a^w Report will be much more far-reaching than the first. 
It win probably include, first, a “ compulsory code ” for 
the industry as a whole, centering roun^- the guarantee 
against unemployment suggested in the Interim Report; 
but it will include also a “ voluntary codeV’ which will be 
practically a proposal for the constitution op. voluntary 
lines of 'a National Guild of Builders, to be formed b^ the 
operatives’ Federation, to which master builders will be 
asked tP adhere, the Guild being prepared to purchase 
their property at a fair valuation and to offer to competent 
em'ployers positions as managers under the Guild. 

It was clear frbm the reception accorded to the first 
Report that there was no chance that it would be adopted 
as a whole by the industry as a whole. Before the whole 
body of employers would acJcept it, it would have to be so 
whittled down as to be valueless as a step towards industrial 
democracy. Its only chance therefore lay in its voluntary 
adoption, or in the voluntary adoption of a bettef scheme 
incorporating the necessary provisions for workers’ control 
of labour and of the job, by a mino;ity of employers 
acting in conjunction with the Trade Unions cpncemed. 
If the necessary provision for democratic control of the 
job is made, I can see substantial advantages in such a 
partial adoption of it not, as an alternative to, but side 
by side with, a steady extension of the method of direct 
workers’ control already outlined. This latter method will 
find its' chief field for operation in the execution of 
public contracts, while the " joint ” scheme would 
probably operate plainly in 'lulfilling private'demands. 

The '[lositlon of,the building industry differs consider¬ 
ably in several respects from the position of the industries 
which we have previctisly been considerihg in this book. 
It is not a “ factory ” but a “ job ” industry, and the labour 
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groups which it creates are, apart from the workshop 
produciiSn which <s incidental to it, temporary rather _ 
than permanent groups. It is, from the point'of view 
of economic s^^fucture, still for the most part a small- 
scale industry, including comparatively few large employers 
apart from* th*e vast contracting firms. Its labour is 
migigjtory in a quite unusual degree. All these and ..»ther 
characteristics mark it out for separate treatment, while 
its manual character and retention of a Irgh (higree of 
craft possibilities should mal* it an admrable field^for 
experiments in the Guild direction. few years ago, 
building Trade Unionism seemed to be plunged in complete 
apathy ; but a big awakening is in progress, and probably 
the chief usi of the Industrial Parliament’s Report is 
that it has stiraylated discussion,, and caused Trade 
Unionists to endeavour to formulate a constructive policy 
for themselves. It is too early as yet to prophesy the 
directioB which the movement will take; but I have 
little doubt that, in one way or another, building will 
yet prove, a “ key ” industry in the evolution of industrial 
self-gove'nrr.ent. 

Note. —This Chapter was already in the printer’s hands 
before the Manchester building operatives launched their 
plan for a Building Guild, and before I had heard of any 
such intention. It will be seen, however, that the pro¬ 
posal which I put forward tallies almost exactly with the 
methods ad(jpted by the Majichester operatives, with the 
help of that " father of National Guilds,” Mr. S. G. 
Hobson. As the Manchester scheme-has at onte raised 
the issue in a concrete forA, I now add to tiiis fhapter a 
new section dealing with some of the difSculties which 
have been advanced. 
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III 

The Building Guild 

‘From time to time the idea of doing wthout cafiital- 
,sts or employers, and organising instead the work of 
productitm on a basis of democratic self-government, 
las c'hught hold more or less firmly of the wor^ing- 
:lass. tt was strongly present in the Owenitc movement 
n the ’thirties of the last century, and led them to the 
iorftiation of a Builders’ Guild, whose ambitious projects 
ittractcd for a tirtie widespread public attention. This, 
tar more than the desire for co-operation of consumers, 
was the ideal behind the earliest Co-opera1;ive Societies, 
which regarded their business of buying and selling house¬ 
hold goods for their members purely as‘a first step towards 
the establishment of self-governing workshops. In a 
slightly different form, the same idea came to tke front 
again in the middle of the century under the auspices of the 
Christian Socialists, and some of the older producers’ 
:o-operative factories which exist to-day owe their inception 
to this movement. Of these attempts, the Builders’ Guild 
failed absolutely; the Co-operative movement departed 
from its original idea and .built up its vast structure of 
production and distribution on the basis of consumers’, 
instead of producers’, co-operation ; and the producers’ 
societies, while many of them have survived and some 
have done jvell, have shown their powerlessness to make 
any breach in the fabric of capitalist industry, and have 
mostly ftlied for their success on the possession of a'de- 
pendable market in the consumers' Co-operative move¬ 
ment. ' j 

Confronted .with these failures, absolute or relative, ‘ 
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the idealists in the Labour movement who believe in pft- 
ducers’ control hav^ not abandoned their ideal, but«have 
clothed it in a new form. They have recognised definitely 
that the hope of success depends upon a clear realisation 
of tvti things-Lfirst, that any progress towards control 
must be bjsed* upon the Trade Union movement, and 
must have behind it the organised power and control over 
Lab 3 hr, now approaching a monopoly, possessed by the 
Trade Unions; and, secondly, that attempts by the workers 
to base their experiments upon capital provided by, or 
lent directly to, themselves are doomed to failure or insigni¬ 
ficance. The new demand, in the casetif both miners and 
railwaymcn—by whom it has been most clearly and 
definitely formulated—has therefore taken shape as a 
demand for a partnership in«control between the workers 
by hand and brair# and the public. * In these two cases, 
national ownership and democratic control by the workers 
form tljp substance of the demand. 

The proposal put forward by the building workers of 
Manchester, and now being rapidly taken up in other 
districts,, is, with certain differences, essentially based 
on the same principles as the dem^ds of the miners and 
the railwaymen. The differences arise chiefly from 
differences in the industries themselves. Mines and rail¬ 
ways are industries with an immense fixed capital, while 
in building the element of fixed capital is unimportant in 
comparison with the charges connected with‘each par¬ 
ticular job. Materials and labour are almost the whole 
costs of the*t)uilding indust^. This fact mantes it a case 
to which, if to any case, the idea of industrial sejf-govern- 
ment is easily applicable For whereas in mining the 
demand at ortce raises the issue! of mine ownership and 
therefore involves nationalisation, in bijflding there is 
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veVy little, unless goodwill is included, that can be national¬ 
ised 6r transferred to a public authority. - •, 

When, therefore, the building workers^''come forward 
with an offer to form a Guild and to build, for a beginning, 
20°oo houses for the Manchester City Council, the question 
of fixed capital and its ownership hardly‘arises, and the 
only^finahcial problem is that of credit, or of the provision 
of the " floating capital” required to purchase the materials 
and the/iecessary minimum of plant for the job. If this 
can be satisfactorily met, the remaining problems present 
every appearance of simplicity. It is a fact beyond dispute 
that the Trade Unions concerned in the scheme,do possess 
a practical monopoly of labour, and that they are in a 
position, as no one else is, to mobilise for the vyork of house¬ 
building a sufficient supply ol labour. In view of the fact 
that the great majonty of building-traic operatives are at 
present employed not on the urgent work of house-building 
but on far less urgent, if commercially more prefitable, 
classes of work, the public clearly cannot afford to Ignore 
the monopoly of labour, with the consequent ,power of 
mobilising it in the public service which the building Trade 
Unions possess. Indeed, at Irlam, not far from Manchester, 
this issue has already been presented in the most concrete 
of all possible forms. The Islam Council had before it rival 
offers from the Trade Union Guild Committee and from the 
local master builders. The former was in a position to 
ensure the requisite supply of labour ; the latter were not. 
Here was oi^e very strong card in the hand of the organised 
workers, and its strength was speedily shown by the accept¬ 
ance of the Guild offer by the Irlam District Council.^ 

(1 

* The Manchester City C<^'uncil has not yet accepted the Guild 
offer, which is still under discussion. The Irlam acceptance still 
awaiteendorsemeot by the Ministry of Health {March 
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But—and this is the point that gives pause to the local 
Councils, ticciiStomcfl only to commercial dealings of the 
ordinary type--.'s there an adequate answer to the fi..iancial 
criticism ? The Guild may be able to give a labour guar¬ 
antee, ^ut ran it give a financial guarantee ? It is not 
enough to arswer that the master builders, even if they 
can give a financial guarantee, cannot give a labour guar¬ 
antee ; for the object is not only thet of proving the un¬ 
soundness of their position, b\it that of demonstrating 
the soundness of the position oithe Guild. 'Vhat, then^is 
the Guild’s answer on this point ? It refuses to give a 
financial guarantee in the ordinary sense, on the ground 
that it is ba.-'Cd not on capital, but on labour. It does 
not say that its labour monopoly is a direct substitute 
for the master builders’ possession of r^apital; it says that 
if its labour monoifoly is united with the command of 
capital possessed by the local housing authority, nothing 
further k required in order to provide for the erection of 
houses on a perfectly sound business basis—different, 
indeed, frojn the basis of ordinary capitalist business, but 
far more sound. In other words, it urges the local authority 
to supply the money for the scheme* while it promisel to 
supply the labour. It suggests a partnership between 
the producers and the public •■which is in its essentials, 
though not on the surface, the same as the partnership 
proposed by the miners. ^ 

It should be observed that the Guild will not be called 
upon to advjmce at the outset all the labour Required to 
build 2000 houses, but only to give assurance of its 
ability and readiness to do so. The labour-power will be 
supplied and expended gradhally as the building proceeds. 
In the same way, the local authority Ls not chilled upon to 
advance at once all the .money required for the buildine 
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oi 2000 houses, but only to give a parallel assurance, and, 
after- a certain advance to set matters goi.ng, tp supply 
money gradually as the work proceeds. . The local au¬ 
thority is not called upon to stake on the success of the 
venture a huge sum of which it risks the loss if the venture 
fails. It is only called upon for gradual advgnces, and if 
the ^scheme breaks down at any point before completeness, 
it will have in its possession work done which roughly 
corresppnds to the amount of money expended, and will 
be in as goo<i, a position as it is now to proceed with the 
building by other means. 

So far from beirig an impracticable or visionary financial 
arrangement, this is precisely how a great deal of building 
was financed for many years before the w^r. A building 
syndicate acquired a site, a'nd invited private builders to 
build upon it. These private builders in many cases had 
practically no financial resources, and the syndicate 
advanced them money, in small instalments, as ^e work 
proceeded, for the payment of their bills for materials and 
of their wages and other charges. Quite often these 
builders, from one cause or another, failed to complete; 
but; so far from suffering serious losses, the syndicate 
was amply guarded, and sometimes did quite well out of 
their failure. We are far. from suggesting that the local 
authorities should now borrow and apply the less reputable 
methods of the private building syndicate; but, in face 
of these' perfectly well-known facts, it does seem to us 
absurd to suggest that Guild building is impossible because 
the Guild has not. adequate capital. The tuUd has in a 
far higher degree .what the small builder possessed only 
in a very low degree and has «ow ceased to possess at all 
—ability to produce. 

This ability, is, of course, dependent on the power of tlMi 
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Guild to supply, not only the purely manual labour require#, 
but also Jhe n >ccssaiy technical and administrative ability. 
If it cannot sup/ily these, it fails ;is a Guild, and ^he pro¬ 
posal becomes merely one for the employment by the 
housing autaorify of " direct labour ” on a collective 
basis. Ever; this would be a step in the right direction, 
and is a step which has been taken by certain Couhcils^ in 
this country or abroad, both recently»ind in the past. But 
the Guild proposal goes much further, and 1 Relieve 
that its advocates are right i;i thinking that they can 
carry with them an amply sufficient .supply of archi¬ 
tectural, technical and managerial abili^, the more so as 
their scheme makes definite ] 5 rovi.sion not merely for the 
admission of the brain-worker, but for the full recognition 
of his special competence anti function. It proposes to 
leave the technical TOan in full control of the technical 
aspects of the job, and to give him recognition and repre- 
sentatioi^in the counsels of the Guild as a whole. 

No one will pretend or imagine that the Guild scheme, 
however sound it ^may be, will be absolutely plain sailing, 
or will npt at once find itself faced with big difficulties 
when it is put into operation. It i% not an easy matter 
to change over all of a sudden from production for profit 
to production for use under depiocratic control. But the 
situation in relation to the housing prbblem demands a 
drastic remedy. Hitherto the combined efforts of the 
Government, the local authorities and the buifding em¬ 
ployers have produced little more than a plentiful output of 
schemes. Th? two great difficulties in .the way of actual 
house-building are labour and finance. The financial 
difficulty is one between the»Treasury, the locjl authorities 
and the public, Vhich the present scheme does not touch, 
and which, I believe, only the adoption of ^more reawn- 
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able attitude in respect both of rents and of financial facili¬ 
ties by the Ministry of Health can ovfercomc. The labour 
difficulty, which has been growingly recognised as even 
more serious, the Guild proposal offers a good chance of 
overcoming ; for it arises not so much fro'm an actrtal and 
absolute shortage of labour as from the'diversion of the 
available labour to the wrong type of work—to factory 
work and luxury building instead of housing schemes. 
The operatives clearly arc in a position to mobilise labour, 
and this means that, if they can demonstrate, as we think 
they can, the elementary soundness of their proposal, 
they will have public opinion overwhelmingly with them. 
For what the public wants is just houses, and the need 
for houses comes home to, and profoundly, affects, almost 
every section of the populAtion. If, therefore, a scheme 
not demonstrably unsound is rejected’by the local authori¬ 
ties, the public will most certainly demand to know the 
reason why. In other words, the nation’s need fisr houses 
provides the building workers with an unparalleled oppor¬ 
tunity to carry the public with them in, their demand for 
the reorganisation of the building industry—or a large 
pate of it—on a real basis of public service. 



CHAfTEK X 

DISTRIBUTION AND THE CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT 


The Distributive Industry 

I COME now to the last *of the group of industries 
whifh I have selected for special treatment in this 
book. This is the group which centres round Distri¬ 
bution, ^-holesale and retail, and includes also certain 
closely allied forms of production. Retail distribution, 
the point at which the organisation of society on a basis 
of servict comes into direct contact with the domestic 
consumer, provides the key to the, treatment of this 
problem. * 

At present, retail trading is organised and carried on by 
three distinct types of agency. First, aftd to a very great 
extent, by small shopkeepers, from the keeper of the tiny 
village shop to the tobacconist and the second-h^nd book¬ 
seller or curio dealer. Secondly by the big capitalist 
stores and mffltiple shops, sufli as Selfjidgc’s o*r Harrod’s 
in the first class, and Tipton’s or Boots in thejsecond. 
And, thirdly, by the Co-op»rative Movement. 

'rtie position of the small shopkeeper is similar ill several 
respects to that of the smaU-scale product'. Either of 
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Ifnem may be merely a worker on his owii, emplo3nng 
nobody outside his own family, or only a single .journey¬ 
man or “apprentice.” Or he may employ wage-workers, 
and thus pass, by unnoticeable stages, into the class of 
persons who can be properly termed capitalists. It is as 
much an absurdity to call a small tobacconist a capitalist 
as it would be to call Mr. Sclfridge anything else. A very 
large number of slinpkccpcrs occupy, like many small 
workslj^op or factory owners, an intermediate position, 
half-way bet,'yeen the " independent producer ” and the 
capitalist. 

About the position of the owners of the big stores or 
businesses controlling multiple shops, there is no ambi¬ 
guity. Most of them, like most big capit^ist productive 
concerns, are limited companies, and they partake to the 
full of all the essential characteristTcs of the capitalist 
form of organisation. 

The factors which make the problem of di^ribution 
essentially different from that of most of the productive 
industries are, first, the presence, in enormous numbers, 
of the small shopkeepers; and, secondly, the important 
position occupied byothc Co-operative Movement. In the 
tiew of the average private trader, the Co-operative Move¬ 
ment is merely a huge muhiple shop concern, like Llptoii's 
or the Maypole, 'only very much bigger, working in 'the 
market with a great advantage on its side which to the 
private trader seems an unfair advantage. In the 05168 of 
Socialists at least, it must appear very differently; for 
this “ unfair advantage ” is,' in fact, nothing less than that 
the Co-viperative Movement does not work for profit, but 
distributes gll the commodities in which it deals at post 
price, charging in the first instance, it is true, ordinary 
commercial prices, but returning the balance to the CU 8 « 
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tomer in the form of ^ dividend on purchases. Tfle 
essential^ {ac^ to realise about the Co-operative Movement 
is that, except iu the insignificant item of " trade wth non¬ 
members,” there is not a ha’p’orth of profit made in it 
from beginning to end. It is “ distribution for use, arfd 
not for profij.” ’• 

In deciding, therefore, upon the policy which we'pro^ose 
to addjit in dealing with the problcrp of distribution, it is 
essential, first of all, to make up our minds abyut our 
attitude to the Co-operative Mpvcment. Apart from this 
central fact that Co-operation distributes not for profit 
but for use, and is thereby distinguished clearly and abso¬ 
lutely from .ill forms of capitaiist production, what are the 
essential points that we have to keep before us in formulat¬ 
ing our policy ? We have to sremember that Co-operation 
is essentially a working-class movemeiTt as much as Trade 
Unionism—a movement created by the workers them¬ 
selves foj^the purpose of emancipating themselves from one 
particular form of capitalist exploitation *—a movement 
directly owned and controlled by a huge section of the 
working-;fass. 

It would be inconceivably foolish a;id futile for us either 
to take up an attitude of opposition to a working-cla* 
movement which operates as,a distributing agency for 
use and not for profit, or to allow ourshlves, by a failure 
to seize the possibilities of Co-operation, or to allow fully 
for it in our. vision of the new society, to be forced into an 
actual opposition to it. We must recognise the function 
of Co-operati 3 h not only in tSe society,of to-day, but also 

• 

• * 

* Co-operation, in its aspect aj a productive agency, is dealt with 
Ikter In this chapter. See pp. 200 ff. * , 

^ The wider theories behind co operation are also ^ealt with later. 
See pp. 197 fi. 
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ih the society of to-morrow : we must seek both to link 
the tiwo great working-class movements of Tr/ide, Unionism 
and Co-operation firmly together for the fight against 
Capitalism, and to provide for their harmonious joint 
action, each within its proper sphere and'functions, when 
Capitalism has been overthrown. , 

A few years ago, nationalisation and municipalisation 
were Socialist shibliolcths. The nationalisation oi* muni¬ 
cipalisation of all the means of production, distribution 
and exchange was assumed to be essential to the creation 
of'-a Socialist Society. To-day, this is no longer the case. 
Nationalisation and municipalisation arc recognised to be 
useful means to the expropriation of capitalist industries, 
although even in this sense they are only useful first steps 
to socialisation ; but the question whether all industries 
must pass through The stage of nationalisation or munici¬ 
palisation is recognised to be an open question, to be settled, 
not in accordance with a rigid Collectivist principle, but 
on lines of expediency involving a consideration of the 
particular circumstances of each industry or service. 

It seems to me to be both wrong and foolish to propose 
at gny stage the nationalisation or municipalisation of the 
greater part of the distributive services now carried on by 
the Co-operative Movement. Co-operation is an essentially 
communal form ,)f organisation, fully as consistent as 
national or municipal ownership ^ with the working of a 
Socialist • Society. The working-class, which represents 
the community movement in present-day Society, has 
developed 'for itself a particular form of ow..iership in the 
large swtion of the distributive industry which enables 

* I am not hire raising the question of workers’ control witbiij tha 
distributive industry, i.e. of the Distributive Guild and its relation 
to Co-ooeratioiil To that I shall come shortly. 
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that section of the industry to be carried on for use anfl 
not for prgfit; This seems to me an excellent prima^facie 
reason for not interfering with this form of ownership, but 
for adopting it as an essential form of community owner¬ 
ship side by sidL*with national and municipal ownership. 
Moreover, there i,s another excellent reason why we should 
accept and welcome Co-operative ownership of industry 
and tl» Co-operative form of organisation as essential 
parts of communial Socialism. The distributive industry, 
and the forms of production closely allied to ic, are distin¬ 
guished from most of the other industries by the fact tHht 
they come into direct contact with the iiitimatc consumer 
of individudl products. They are not, like tlie iron and 
steel, the engineering or the cotton industry, mainly 
concerned witlf intermediate products intended for use in 
subsequent proccsse^of manufacture oT service ; they are 
not, like the public utility services, gas, water, transport, 
etc., concerned with the supply in bulk of certain con¬ 
tinuous s^l'vices to the whole of the dwellers in a particular 
area; they arc handling commodities which arc mostly 
bought in'small quantities by the individual domestic 
consumer, in the majority of cases a ^oman, with a disect 
exercise of choice and personal fancy. i 

Accordingly, even if we takc^it for granted that some 
form of consumers’ representation is neeessary and desir¬ 
able in relation to every industry and service, we may stiU 
quite legitiinately hold that the forms of representation 
and organisation should be different in the case of in¬ 
dustries and sarvices of widely different types. * Forms oi 
representation arising out of national ownership pay b« 
desirable in the great productive industries and in nationa 
utilities such, as' coal and raDways : forms arising out o: 
municipalisation may suit the bulk services o^ a more loca 
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cSiaracter; while for'the range of services most closely 
connected with the individual and domestic consumers 
Co-operation may well prove to be by far the best form of 
represeAtation available. Moreover, with the awakening 
of the public consciousness of women, <he Co-operative 
form of organisation will afford an admirable field for the 
extension of their influence into the public service, and a 
means of training for citizenship for the housewife as 
valuable as Trade Unionism has proved for the industrial 
workers. 

"Our consideration, then, of the problem of distribution 
must begin with u full ri-cognition of Co-operation as the 
best means of representing the point of view of the working- 
class consumer. This does not imply any blindness to the 
shortcomings of the Co-op-uative Movement, any more 
than faith in Trade’ Unionism implii's a blindness to the 
faults of the Trade Unions. What it does imply is the 
necessity of awakening in tlie Co-operative Movement the 
same constructive forces and tendencies as have already 
been awakened in Trade Unionism, and devoting to the 
extension of Co-operative membership the same energy 
as has been devoted U) the expansion of 'I'rade Unionism 
during the last few years. 

If a vast expansion of Cu-ojx;rativc distribution is 
desirable, what is to become of the other forms of dis¬ 
tribution which weie described at the beginning of this 
chapter ?' For Co-operation to expand so as to drive 
private traders out of business by direct competition 
would takfe, not time, but dtemity, even ifjit were only a 
question of dealing with the multiple stores and capitalist 
concerns. As for the small trader, the more he is crushed 
by competition and driven into the Bankruptcy Cfiuit, 
the more smicessors seem to arise in his place. We must, 
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then, find seme speedier And more effective way than the 
natural e^pai.sion of Co-operation, which is, in any case, 
seriously checked by the shortage of avai’ \ble ^ .capital. 
As far as the “ capitalist ” private traders and the big mul¬ 
tiple sttircs arc concerned, I suggest nothing less than their 
expropriation by the State and their transference to the 
control of the Co-operative Movement. I should like to «ee 
the whole working-class movement placing this proposal 
in the forefront of its programme. • 

This would not, in itself, dml with the ;*raall private 
shopkeeper, and I do not suggest or desire any such drastic 
method of pealing with him. The small shopkeeper’s con¬ 
tinued existence in face of tlie economic pressure of the 
big multiple s^pros is, no doubt, partly the result of his 
greater willingness, largely enforced b^^ his economic posi¬ 
tion, for credit tranSictions; but it is also and far more 
the result of the dog’s life the shop assistant leads under 
capitalisaj, and a natural and healthy expression of his 
desire for self-goveinment. It may have been very muddle- 
headed of Kipps tci desire to start a shop of his own ; but 
was he noi a better man for the spark of love for freedom 
which made him do so ? It we could provide for conditions 
of greater freedom and self-government within the large- 
scale distributive industry, one*of the main incentives to 
the unnecessary multiplication of small shops would dis¬ 
appear. 

I do nor mean i>y iius mar me smau snopKeper woma 
diappear altogether, or that J even wish him, to do so. 
The desire of men of certain types to wosk " on their own " 
in preference to forming a part of some ‘larger organisation 
must be respected, and arisen from a deep human ^instinct 
which no form of social organisation will reijove. If the 
greater part of the distributive industry were brought undei 
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Co-operative ownership the survival of the omall shop- 
keejrer would present no social danger and wduld be in 
many respects actually of value. In certain classes of 
dfaling, personal ” virtuosity ” is every bit as important as 
a high degree of personal craftsmanship is in certain'fornns 
of small-scale production. Just as I bclfevedhat the in¬ 
dependent craft-master will always survive, and indeed 
flourish far more than to-day, under a democratic industrial 
system,* so I believe that the small " connoisseur ” shop¬ 
keeper will stfi'vive to a considerable extent. In any case, 
Heaven forbid that we should herald the coming of economic 
democracy by assaulting and destroying a cla,ss of small 
service-renderers who are no more capitalists in any real 
sense that the majority of wage or salary,earners! Our 
job is to overthrow papitalisf production by bringing large- 
scale industry under communal ownci^ship and democratic 
control. If we can do that, we can well afford to let the 
loose ends of the economic system adjust thenjrelves in 
their own way to the new conditions. Let us at all costs 
avoid becoming narrow doctrinaires and applying our 
theories in the spirit of the Inquisition. 

( 5 ur policy, then, should be to let the small shopkeeper 
alone, and to concentrate, first, on bringing about a really 
clo'e Working alliance between the two great people’s 
movements of Trade Unionism and Co-operation, and on 
making this alliance no less water-tight in the sphere of 
theory than in immediate practical politics; and, secondly, 
on expanding the number o,{ Co-operators by every means 
in our power, and demanding and securing the handing 
over to'the Co-operative Movement of the great distributing 
agencies which are now in thd' hands of private capitalists. 
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11 

Co-operators and “ NATioNAurERS ” 

Already, in tHB joint discussions between Trade Unioniets 
and Co-op^ators which have become so numerous during 
the last few years, an apparent cleavage in social policy 
and iSeals has made itself manifest. The Trade Unionists, 
who have at their Congresses committed themselves to the 
'' nationalisation of the means of production, distribution 
and exchange,” start with a prec.oncejrtion in favour of 
nationalising or municipalising everything, including ulti¬ 
mately the services now owned and controlled by the 
Co-operative Movement itself. Co-operators, on the other 
hand, without anything like so definite a theoretical 
position, tend to siart with a preconSeption in favour of a 
gradual extension of Co-operation to all industries and ser¬ 
vices, although most of them would admit that this will 
not be practical politics for a very long time to come; and 
some would repudiate such idealism altogether, and say 
that thi„y prefer to avoid “ Utopianism,” and get on with 
the practical business of extending fo-oporative enterprise 
when and where they can. While these two points of vifw 
remain as at present, without any attempt to fipd a re¬ 
conciliation between them, there will* always be a grave 
danger of a practical conflict arising unexpectedly over some 
particular service or proposal. * 

Indeed, such a conflict mi^ht easily have arisen on t^^ 
distinct issut!? during the past two iponths. * Labour has 
long advocated the municipalisation pf the distr^ution of 
coal; but some Co-operative Societies distribute coal to 
thW members, and do it extremely well and at 5 very low 
cost. Labour advocates a municipal mjnopoly in the 
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distribution of milk; but a few Co-operative Societies 
already distribute mUk, and, in some cases at least, do it 
very much better than the private trader. In the case of 
coal, the' difficulty has been overcome by advocating that 
it'should be open to the local authority'to allow "“a Co¬ 
operative Society to act as its agent in dislribiiting coal in 
its ^rea, and it is almost certain that the same proposal will 
be adopted in the case,of milk. But, sensible as both these 
compromises are, they do not touch the real difficulty, and 
they could not be aj^plied tp the wider issues of a similar 
kirid which are certain to arise in the near future unless 
some method of reconciling the divergent points of view is 
discovered. 

What, then, are the. essential features of ihe problem ? 
It has to be considered in t'wo separate aspects, first, in 
relation to the immediate situation ^ and, secondly, in 
relation to the more distant future, and to what is theo¬ 
retically desirable. 

The general principle at which I have hinted already 
more than once in this chapter is that .the Co-operative 
Movement, extended to cover the whole mass of domestic 
consamers, is the right organisation for representing the 
censumers’ point of view in relation to those commodities 
and serjdces which are directly purchased by the individual 
consumer in smaH'quantities for domestic or personal use, 
that is, roughly the greater part of the field at present 
covered by retail trade and certain small allied* productive 
^services. On the other hand,^it seems to me that a different 
form of organisatioij is required for dealing with local public 
utilities, iand another form again for dealing with the great 
national services and productive industries which do not 
come into' direct contact with the ultimate consumer. 1 do 
not say that these three types are necessarily exhaustive 
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in the sense that there ase no others ; but they seem to Ae ■ 
to cover fhe three main groups of cases. In the first gloup, 
Co-operative uvnership affords the solution the problem, 
in the second municipal or regional ownership,‘ and in 
the tlfird national ownership. * 

This is, of coilrse, only a broad generalisation, which still 
leaves^ open many disputes about " border-lind*” c^es. 
These border-line cases belong to tvw main types. Either 
a particular service is in dispute because it is regarded by 
some as a local ‘''public utility” and b'/ others as a 
" domestic ” service, or a question arises whether a particular 
form of pn'duction is closely enough allied to distribution to, 
be renioveo from the ” natiolialisable ’’ into the " co-oper¬ 
ative ’’ group. 

The cases of the,first typ(? are mainly in the sphere of 
distribution. No (Ine doubts that trams, electricity, gas 
and water are public utility services, falling definitely 
within iUie municipal group. But what about milk dis¬ 
tribution ? Milk is essentially, in one aspect, an article of 
domestictfonsumption, and therefore seems, when looked at 
from this point of view, to be plainly “ co-operative.” But 
the milk suppljTis also vitally related to the great municipal 
and national service of Public Health, and this seems«tO 
place it no less clearly in the municipal group. Theo¬ 
retically. I incline to making milk distrib'ution a co-operative 
service under Public Health inspection; but practically 
this is at present impossible, because there is no chance or 
hope, under present conditioqf, of establishing a co-operatiij^ 
monopoly. K monopoly, however, is essential to effective 

t 

11 am speaking here oi municipal ownership without raising the 
qiftttio-l, diccusaed in the first chapter of Sclf-Goverfimer^ in Industry 
(edition of ipio), where there will be several forms^f local authority 
on a functional basis. 
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s&pply. There is, therefore, no course left but' that which 
Labour hes actually adopted of advocating a taunicipal 
monopoly, with power to the local authority to use the 
Co-operidve Society as its agent in distribution. 

”Or take the case of coal distribution. 'Coal goes'partly 
to the domestic user, but in much larger quantities it 
is psed 'by an intermediate consumer for furthgr pro¬ 
duction or service, as an ships or railways, in the big pro¬ 
ductive industries like iron and steel manufacture, or in the 
local utility services such as gas production. In order to 
seefire efficiency and economy, the supply of coal to local 
factories, utility services and domestic consumers ought to 
be in the same hands, which can therefore only be those of 
the local authority, unless, indeed, coal distribution is made 
a function of the railway -servlice. Here, again, the sensible 
immediate policy seems to be that of rimnicipal monopoly, 
with power to use the Co-operative Society as an agent, 
where this is desired, for retail domestic distributipn. The 
case for Co-operative participation is, however, very much 
less strong in the case of a bulk service such as coal than in 
that of milk, and, unless the Co-operative Societies were in 
some* cases already in * he field, it would bff unnecessary to 
bang them in. 

The reason why some Co-operative idealists will view the 
above arguments with misgiving is that they fear lest, one 
by one, under cloak of similar reasonings, all or nearly all 
the distributive functions of Co-operation may be taken 
away, and transferred to the ^ccal authorities. I certainly 
do not mean to support any such process. *rhe two cases 
cited abijve do seenr. to me to be exceptional and mar¬ 
ginal, and I hjve no .sympathy tt all for the_ municipalising 
fanatics ■v^ho want to municipalise everything, mcludiag 
the distributive; side of the Co-operative Movement itself. 
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The secoiid set of marginal cases raises far more difficult 
problem^ On the basis of its distributive activities,’ both 
wholesale and retail, the consumers’ Co-op eratr.e Move-' 
m’cnt has built up a large number of productive enter¬ 
prises! Many of the retail stores have their own productive 
departments, especially in such trades as baking, tailoring, 
and boot and shoe repairing, and some go furfher, find 
own their own farms. The two Co-operative Wholesale 
Societies have gone much further, and have crejited, on 
the basis of their Wholesale distributive activities, huge 
factories manufacturing soap, boots, biscuits, cigarettes, 
garments, etc., printing works for booics and periodicals, 
flour mills, vea plantations in'Ceylon, and other productive 
enterprises at.homc and abroad. They engage largely in 
international trade,,and havS for thij purpose their own 
fleets of ships. Wlfet, they ask, is to happen to all these 
productive enterprises if the Labour movement pushes 
to a sug:essful issue its policy of nationalisation of the 
means of production ? * 

So far as the great productive industries are concerned, 

I do not :.ee that Co-operative ownership can be maintained. 
If the mines aft nationalised, the •ne Co-operative mine 
will have to be nationalised also. But the mass of the 
productive operations carriei on by the Co-operative 
Movement is not located in industries to which the policy 
of nationalisation is likely to be applied soon, and a great 
many of its^perations belong to industries whose national¬ 
isation at any stage seems t<\ne to be extremely doubtfuk* 
If the policy advocated in the first part of this chapter 

• 

^ I am here a^ain consdouslyrieavin^ out of account the question 
of in industry, which is dealt wfth ia the next 

Bcctton. Throughout thi» and the preceding section, the problem 
is being discussed in terms of ownership. 
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were carried out and the big multiple stores‘were trans¬ 
ferred by law to the Co-operative Movement,'the large 
’ productive enterprises of a similar type which they main¬ 
tain shiiuld, I think, be transferred also. I would go 
f Jrther, and say that the right policy to pursue in relation 
to the whole of such industries as flour-milling, baking, 
bisfiuit-ihaking, soap-making, and even such great industries 
as boot-making and, tailoring, is that these shoiild pass 
by a sipiilar transference under the ownership not of the 
State or thew local authority, but of the Co-operative 
Movement. 

I will go further. One of the most frequent questions 
addressed to Socialists of any type is, “ How would you 
run the whole business of journalism apd publication 
under Socialism ? ”^ A (luiid Socialist can reply, so far 
as the control is concerned, with a' reference to Guild 
organisation of printers and journalists. But this still 
leaves unsolved the problem of ownership, and it„is widely 
recognised that a Press owned by the State, or by any 
central or local government of any kijid, wopld be the 
very denial of the free Press which we desire. There is no 
equally strong objection to Co-operative ownership, which 
would provide both local and national bodies independent 
of theopolitical machinery of Government and suitable 
to represent the consumers of printed matter. Books and 
newspapers are essentially articles of individual or domestic 
consumption, and therefore fall most naturally into the 
uCo-operative group. I ther^.kire suggest that the printing 
and publishing industry should be co-operatively owned. A 
greater localisation of the Press and of authorship generally 
would, I beVeve, directly resftlt from free economic con¬ 
ditions, and afcordingly the local Co-operative'bodiKtffoiiid 
be more closely concerned than the national bodies with 
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the representation of the consumer of ar least daily 
journalisift. 

This may sound fantastic to many rcaden ; but it will' 
only seem so, I think, if they have missed my real point. 

I am fhr from suggesting that the Co-operative Movement 
ought to_ edit- all newspapers and magazines, or that it 
ought ^ own all newspapers and magazines. The bulk of 
journalism under a Guild system would probably consist of 
either definite organs of some Guild or other ;'ocial*associa- 
tion, or of purely privltc or group ventures dire itly supported 
by their own clientele. The question 1 have in mind is 
that of the ownership of big printing-presses and of the 
business side of daily newspapers, I do not suggest a 
Co-operative wonopoly of the ownership of all printing 
plants; but I do suggest tha"! the larger plants, both for 
newspaper and booU production and for general printing, 
should be owned co-operatively rather than by a local 
or natiaval authority. The co-operatively-owned and 
Guild-controlled printing works would then take their 
orders, without drawing political or other partisan dis- 
tinctions,ofrom Guilds, other associations, voluntary groups 
or individuals. Co-operative owncrsliip is to be prefeAed, 
because it would afford better safeguards than any oth^r 
form of “ public ” ownership for a free Press respxiusive to 
the demands of groups and individuals of every kind. At 
the same time, there is no reason why small-sc^e private 
presses should not continue and even develop to a far 
greater extent than they can\o-day. ^ 

This is not to suggest that a great productive ana 
" service ’’ industry such as printing and publishing; should 
be r^arded as ^ branch of^ or subordinated.t€, ^distribu- 
tioH, but \hat the mission of Co-operatioj concerns a 
much wider range of activities than distribution alpne. 
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and that the distributive service will, indeed,’ be only one 
of a' number falling within the co-operatively tiwned, as 
distinguished from the nationally owned or the muni¬ 
cipally 'owned, group. Certain small-scale forms of jSro- 
duction, such as boot-repairing and some kinds of dress¬ 
making, will probably be directly connected,»in the future 
asi, the}! are now, with the distributive service; but in 
addition to, and quite apart from, these, there will be 
whole hidustries and services under Co-operative ownership 
and related ito the Co-operative. Mervement in the same 
way as other industries and services will be related to 
local or national public authorities. The next section, 
which deals with the productive, or Guild, organisation 
of these industries, should serve to mal^e my meaning 
perfectly clear. ^ ‘ 

I believe that a recognition of this'division of industries 
and services into these various types, in which national, 
municipal or Co-operative ownership should be,^imed at 
according to the character of each industry or service, 
would afford a basis on which a really ..stable alliance be¬ 
tween Trade Unionism and Co-operation could he built up. 
This alliance would, ^(f course, have to include also an agree¬ 
ment on the questions of control, as distinct from owner¬ 
ship, dealt with in the next section. If an agreement 
could be come to on these two points, the whole working- 
class movement would gain an enormous accession of 
strength in its day to day struggle against exploitation; 
for a common ultimate s^ial programme would make 
possible, what is .hardly possible to-dayr a real working 
allianci between "the two movements in present-day 
economic aqd political action." 
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' III 

Co-OPEiXATION AND WORKERS' CoN’nOL 

The • Co-operaflve Movement, apart from tlie small 
number of scj^icties of prodricers in such industries as boot¬ 
making, textiles and a few others, is a movement ^of 
consumers. The form of industrial control which it 
represents is consumers’ control, and the position of the 
worker employed by a Co-operative Society, is, from the 
standpoint of control, no more satisfactory than flie 
position of a worker in private, or in Sfate, employment. 
In a wider sense, it is liettcr- than that of the employee 
of a private business, because the Co-operative Society 
produces ^nd distribtitcs fur «ise and not for profit; but 
this only places the? Co-operative emfiloyee in the same 
position as the employee of the State or of a local authority. 
There ii^jiowever, one further important difference which, 
while it has so far produced little or no practical effect, 
is strong .reason for hope. The employers of the Co- 
operativi employee, that is, the Co-operative members, 
are predominaatly working-class jand largely Trade 
Unionist. They can, therefore, hardly be unaffected by 
the strong movement among, the Trade Unionjsts for 
democratic control of industry, and, if a practical 
programme of democratic control. in the Co-operative 
.Movement san be placed clearly before them,*they can 
be brought to support it r^^d to overcome any oppos^ 
tion which 'flie bureaucracy of .Co-operition may 
offer. • 

Socialist arguments are sound at all, then the 
Co^5iPlSto>6 Movement, as an organisation of consumers, 
is no more fitted to manage industry thant’he State or a 
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Ideal authority. The arguments in favour of'control by 
the workers actually engaged in the service held good 
just as much of the distributive and other services in 
which th’ Co-opc^rative Movement is engaged as of other 
industries and services, and the position i.s, in this lespect, 
in no way affected by tlie fact that Co-oprration is a 
working-class movement producing for use and not for 
profit. This last fact, however, while it does not affect 
the need for producers’ control, does profoundly affect 
the methods to be adopted in securing, it. 

Let us compare the position of the employees of the 
Co-operative Movement in demanding control, first, with 
the position of workers under, a private capitalist employer, 
and secondly, with that of workers under the State or a 
local authority. In the first case, the difference is 
obvious. Since Co-operation is a worhing-class movement 
not producing for profit and well fitted to express the 
point of view of the domestic consumer, there i?. clearly 
no need to change the ownership of the service, so far as 
it is concerned with domestic utilities, and no such objection 
to " joint control ” as exists in the. case of private capitalism. 
Indeed, whereas the, difference of motive makas “ joint 
cqntrol ” imjxissiblc in a capitalist industry except on the 
basis of a surrender by tlje workers to capitalist ideas, 
there is no such "difficulty in the way of joint control 
between Trade Unionists and Co-operators. This does 
not mean' that, in the case of Co-operative, employees, 
Joint control is a substitute .for encroaching control, but 
that it is a+ailable as an additional methoci which enables 
workers’jcontrol to he pushed further than it can be under 
a private employer. , 

The position of the Co-operative emplbytiU' S'ltojch 
more like thit of the employee of a public authority, 
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and, given Vhe requisite demand among the Co-operati-\fe ■ 
employees themselves, is at least as favourable to the 
winning of control as that of the employees of a public, 
authority actually dominated by Labour. It is distinctly 
more £avouiablc«than that of a State employee, and will 
remain so as lopg as nationalised industries arc owned 
by a Stat^ dominated by capitalist ideas and motives. 

“ Joint*control ” is, to some extent, possible for State 
employees, because direct production for profit is elimi¬ 
nated from nationalified services ; but it is rrgich easier for 
Co-operative employees, because it means joint contfol 
with a movement dominated by their ovrti class. 

This being so, there arc clearly, in the process of winning 
control in the services owned by the Co-operative Move¬ 
ment, two sides to be considered. Tliere is, first, the 
question oAhe steps Jo be taken by Co-ftperative employees 
themselves ; and secondly, there is the question of the way 
in which Co-operators should meet the demands which 
their employees put forward. 

In distribution, with which we are mainly concerned, 
no less than in productive industries, any real “ control ” 
movement mustjbegin mainly at thj bottom. The shop 
or store is to distribution what the workshop is to industr;^, 
and has the advantage of being at least as favourable 
afield as the workshop for the assumption by the workers 
of a substantial measure of control.. The Shop Steward 
and the Shog Committee have as important a pdlt to play 
in the distributive industrio'^as their namesakes have ii^ 
engineering. The first step- towards any rdfel control 
movement is the general formation o{ Shop Conynittees 
and Store Committees based i)n an effective Sho^Stewards' 
movenient tlixjtfghout the distributive indus!ry-*-for this 
first step, unlike some of the subsequent Steps, is just 
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at'well suited to the capitalist multiple shop.-businesses 
as to the Co-operative Stores. 

, These Shop and Store Committees, like th, _^ and 

Works Committees in productive industries, should aim 
at a steady transference into their hands of as much of 
the control of the shop and store as they pan conveniently 
assimilate. They should adopt the measures , described 
in a previous chapter under the name of “ Collective 
Contract,”' insist on control over engagements and dis¬ 
missals, over,methods of payment, oyer the appointment 
of'departmental and branch managers, over the detailed 
organisation of work in the shop or department, sub¬ 
stituting, wherever possible, .for the individual relation of 
each employee to the ” management,” a collective relation 
of all the workers. These steps, again, apply equally to 
Co-operative and t6'capitalist distributi\’e enterprise. 

But, whereas in a capitalist concern not one of these 
steps is likely to be .successfully taken without a struggle, 
in Co-operative employment, if the situation is rightly 
handled, it may be possible not only to take these steps, 
but to go considerably further, with the assent Md good¬ 
will if not always of the bureaucrats of. Co-operation, at 
a,ny rate of the mass of the members of the Co-operative 
Societies. Thus, I believe that Co-operative employees, 
when they have ■’set up their departmental and Store 
Committees of Shop Stewards, can safely and usefully 
take at o'fice a further step, and demand in each depart- 
.ment, and for the Store ^ a whole, joint committees 
"equally representing the employees and the elected Com¬ 
mittee ,of the Coroperative Society^ This joint body 
would be,, pot a substitute for the assumption of shop 
control by the workers themselves, buf~e-body which 
‘ See pp. 154 fi. 
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would, rig^iLly used, grtiatly facilitate the transference 
and provMe for a dose contact, at every stage of the 
process, with the elected representatives of +he consumers.' 
Tflis double process of encroaching control aftd joint 
contror might result in the gradual transformation, without 
a sharp break at any point, of the Trade Union of Co¬ 
operative employers into a Guild, and of the Co-operattve 
Movement into a consumers’ organisation no longer 
directly controlling industry, but rcpiesent'ug a* owner 
the standpoint of ‘tlie consumers in relttion to ^le 
Guild. 

Of com'se, I do not assume that this process will be 
absolutely smooth and cffortl&s. Co-operative employees 
must be prepaid to fight, and will have, on occasion, to 
fight, for control agai^ist a recalcitrant Qo-operative Society 
dominated by a bifteaucracy hostile to the new ideas. 
But, on the whole, if they appeal directly to the Co-opera¬ 
tive meisbers, who are themselves largely Trade Unionists, 
I believe that they can secure the election of committees 
which ■will, really represent the consumer and take a view 
in which .the aspirations of men as consumers and pro¬ 
ducers will be •reconciled. Workirs’ control in ‘dis¬ 
tribution, as well as in other industries, is in the interest iSi 
consumers at least as much as.of producers. The whok 
argument that the consumer will be best served if he leaves 
the organisation of service in the hands of thp service- 
renderers, applies to the services controlled by Co-operatior 
as much as elsewhere. It is not because I wajit the Co^ 
operator Trade 'Onionist to take the producer’s rather thai 
the consumer’s poinVof view that I suggest an appeal t< 
him, ii necessary, ever the head of his comnatHee. It i 
because I believe that the Guild solution offers the bes 
reconciliation and expression of both points ef view that,! 
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think an appeal based upon it is likely to persuade the 
rank and file Trade Unionist Co-operator. 

But, it will be asked, if the Co-operative Committee is 
no longei to manage the Store, what will its functions Be ? 
Will it not become useless and disappear 7 By no means. 
The Committee does not in reality manage the Store to¬ 
day : it leaves that to the manager. Its funci.ioq, which 
would remain to it and be far better exercised if it were 
relieved of its supposed function of management, would be 
thgt of repres'onting the point of view,'and making effective 
the demand, of the consumers. It would fulfil this function 

\r ^ 

by constant consultation with the workers entrusted with 
the management of the Store, by criticism of them, and in 
dealing with such matters as the fixing of prices or taking 
up a complaint wjth other‘ Guilds from which the Dis¬ 
tributive Guild would draw its supplies. Moreover, as w< 
saw in an earlier section of this chapter, the Co-operative 
body would remain the actual owner of the meaxs of dis¬ 
tribution and of the means of production closely allied tc 
distribution. It would thus have a direct responsibilitj 
in connection with all questions of capital outlaj, budding 
and development of) Stores and branchfcs, and all othei 
general financial questions relating to the service of distri 
bution.' These functions alone would certainly suffice t( 
keep the Co-oj)erative Committees busy on important worl 
under thqnew conditions. In addition, I believe they wouU 
have an important position as a recognised* and integra 
’tj)art of the structure of local/government ;^but a considers 
tion of this point*-would take us too far afield from ou) 
present purpose. ' 7 

The cosijusions, then, at which we have arrived are 
first, that tlje pnnciples of workers' control are no* to 
applicable to services owned by the Co-operative Move 
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ment than to those under other forms of public ownership; 
secondly* that a greatly enlarged sphere of activity will 
remain to co operatively-owned enterprij even wheif 
national and municipal ownership have achieved*their full 
develd^Jnjent; and, thirdly, that to a great extent it shoAd 
prove possible tb make the transition to Guild control in 
the Cooperative Movement by agreement instead of fofee, 
if Trade Unionists and Co-operators can be persuaded to 
reach a common understanding abrnt their ideals and 
objects as a basis lor a common policy i T dealing ^^th 
immediate questions. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE FINANCE OF INDUSTRY 


Speculation and the Worker 

A lmost every week during 1919 .brought fresh 
news of gigaptic dcalii, running, into many millions, 
in the shares of various indilstrial concerns and 
companies. The Lancashire cotton industry, which had 
been somewhat remarkably free from the operation of big 
financial interests whose concern is purely speculative, is 
the latest victim. For months past, one Lancashire cotton 
mUl after another has been changing hands at a valuation 
artificially inflated t)y speculation, and* most of these 
transactions have been accompanied by the formation of 
new companies, whose share capital is based upon the 
inflated value at which the property has been acquired. 
In fact, the “ outside ■■■■’ financier and the Lancashire mill- 
owner are at present congenially engaged iir capitalising 
!fed sharing the “ prosperity resulting from the war. 

Under present oonditions, this proce.ss is, no doubt, 
in some'degree inevitable ; for the a<itual material value 
of the plaflt’in a cotton mill, 'as in every .other industrial 
establishment^ has greatly increased owing to the heavy' 
cq^t.of building and eauipping any new factory at the 
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present tifne. This, hoiyever, is not the only cause of ftie 
present boo^n in speculation or of the incursion of financiers 
into tlfe industry. Another cause is to he found in tljp 
high profits prevailing and expected in the industry even 
when’the increased cost of buildings and plant is taken 
fully into account. And a tliird cause is direct inflation of 
values in .a narrower sense—the acquisition of prbpecties 
at a high value by financiers who jntend not to produce 
cotton goods, but to resell at the first opportuqjty at an 
even higher price tlfan they have paid. 

The first of these phenomena is one which is comiflon, 
not only to all manufacturing industl'y, but to almost 
all forms of material property. The boom in house 
property, especially in property above the Rents Restric¬ 
tion Acts^ level, shows exacHy the same process at work. 
Tlie net effect clearty is to make a vast present in unearned 
increment to all owners of .such property. Quite apart 
from ttc deliberate creation of secret reserves by firms 
and companies, the increase in prices and in cost of pro¬ 
duction iias be^n automatically creating huge reserves 
which a'‘c now beginning to be capitalised either by such 
transactions as. those which are .taking place in the 
cotton industry and elsewhere, or by the issue of huge 
blocks of bonus shares to existing shareholders, gr by the 
offer of facilities to existing shareholders to acquire new 
shares at prices far below their martst value. 

All the processes de.scribed above have the most serious 
consequences both for the workers employed in the j;- 
dustries affecteil and for that part of the publid which does 
not share to any reel extent in the new wealth thft is being 
created. From_ the workefs’ point of view JJ.\e.jsffects are 
obviously disastrous^ A cotton mill, let us sa^, changes 
hands at a price six times as great as the pre-war market 
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value of its capital. This transaction is followed by the 
flotation of a new company with a capital based on this 
sew value, and very likely with an admixture of "“water ” 
over and above the price actually paid. At once a ne'w 
expectation of profit is created. In order to pay* 6 per 
cent under the new conditions, the mill hay nojv to make a 
profit e(^uivalent to 36 per cent under the old. The 
new shareholders, having bought their shares at the new 
value, wjill certainly not regard themselves as profiteers 
if they claim this 6 per .cent as reasonable dividend. 
Six per cent will look to the public a quite moderate figure, 
and the facts thal: a huge unearned increment of capital 
has passed into the hands of the old shareholders, and that 
the financiers who carried through the traaisaction have 
levied a further toll upon tile proceejls of the cotton in¬ 
dustry, if they are ever generally nbticed, will speedily 
be covered up and forgotten. Exactly the same situation 
is created by the issue of free bonus shares or of new shares 
at less than their present value to existing shareholders. 
A huge new claim upon the industry by the owning classes 
will have been established, and, while the new« rates of 
dividend will appear eto the general public to be modest 
and inoffensive, it will be none the less true that the ex¬ 
pectation of profit from the labours of a given number of 
workers operating' a given plant will have been greatly 
augmented. 

This will be a serious matter for the workers directly 
Q^ncerned when they come to ask for a concession in 
wages, houls or conditions of labour. jSey will be met 
with th 4 reply that “ the indu.stry/-cannot bear ” the 
concession^ the estimate 'of what tlje industry can 
bear will always be based upon the new capital values and 
the new expestation of profit. Moreover, if the workers 
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retort that they refuse to recognise this new standard, they 
will be polilely informed that most of the existing share¬ 
holder? have acquired their holdings at the new values, 
and that it is accordingly unreasonable to hold them re¬ 
sponsible. If *he workers go on to inquire what has 
become of ^the .old shareholders who have absorbed the 
difference, between the new value and the old, it will be 
impos^le to trace them ; for many of them will have 
departed with their unearned increment to seek fields for 
investment elsewhere. The erection of nev' capifal values 
therefore presents an effectual barrier to the workers 
when they seek to raise wages and improve conditions 
at the expense of excessive profits. 

The public, in its capacity as consumer, is also directly 
affected; for the heightensd expectation of profit also 
affects the level of {irices, and docs so»mo.st of all when the 
new conditions include the reduction or elimination of 
competition by the creation of price-fixing rings, cartels 
to regulate production, or actual trusts. In this connec¬ 
tion, again, the dividing of shares and the creation of new 
companies with'a share capital based on the new values 
afford protectiqp against any attempt by the commun¬ 
ity to regulate prices by the limftation of profits; for 
limitation to a given percentage on the present sfiare 
values allows the whole of t^e excess to esca^, while 
limitation in terms of pre-war values is very difficult 
in face of the change of ownership. • 

Society has, then, no ready means of dealing with the 
situation created by the incursion of high finsnee intone 
sphere of any particular industry, except in those cases 
in which the industry is already State controller! and can 
be transferred to public ownership on the bisis of pre-war 
values. Where, as in the cotton industty, real control 
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his never been in operation, or where, as in shipping and 
engineering, it has been hastily removed on the temiination 
of hostilities, there is literally no way, within the ihdustry 
itself, of handling the situation, or of relieving the pressute 
upon the workers and the public caused ‘oy the inflation 
of values and the swollen expectation <Df jirofit. The 
capture lOf the proceeds by the investing classes can, 
indeed, be mitigated heavier and more stecjily graduated 
taxation, and a proportion of the new rentier claim on 
industry can ,be liquidated by the mothod of the capital 
levy ; but in so far as these are regarded wholly as methods 
of paying interest bn and paying off the war debt, the new 
expectation of profit from any particular industry is not 
affected. The workers are still faced by^this obstacle 
in their demand for better ckonditions; the consumer is 
still faced by it in hi?i demand for lowcr-priccs. 

How greatly this affects the workers in such an industry 
as the cotton industry may not be readily appreciated by 
those who think of industry mainly in terms of those 
sections of it which are most talked of in the Presj. Wages 
and conditions in the cotton trade have alwa}rs been deter¬ 
mined largely by considerations of what the industry will 
bear, or, in other words, have been less a basic charge 
than a residuary factor in gost of production. In face of 
the changed conditions, it is impossible tliat the cotton 
operatives, or other groups of operatives who are similarly 
circumstanfced, should continue to accept this ,position, or 
to, admit that the; new expc'ctation of profit is to be satisfied 
b«ore theyr becomf entitled to an impft)vcd standard 
of life. /The record ,of the cotton industry as the chosen 
home of jndpstrial peace is likely to be rudely broken. 
Already the widespread speculation and the increasing 
concentration 'pf capita' in the industry are producing 
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a marked Vffect upon the mentality of the workers. A 
new spirit is abroad, and future demands will be far more 
extensile, and far more aggressively pushed, than lias been 
tire case in the past. A few years ago no one would have 
regarded tlie mttionalisation of the cotton industry as 
practical pijlitics in any immediate sense ; but to-day 
nationalisation as a remedy for the present situation^ is 
being Seriously discussed in ever^ Lancashire town. 
Nationalisation, however, at present r’alues would be, 
from a financial point of view, largely a ease of locking the 
door when the steed has been stolen. • 

The cotton industry has been taken asTi leading example 
of a geneiai tendency- thci readjustment of capitalist 
values to the changed level of prices, and the absorption 
by the investing classes of tin’ unearned increment of war. 
This is as important a part of the “ vftious circle ” as the 
relation declared to exist between prices and wages, and it 
is a phenomenon far more serious in its effects for all those 
classes which depend upon fixed incomes, whether in the 
form of .salaries nr of fixed interest as opposed to varying 
profits. At present we arc helplessly watching this process 
of adjustment ak work, and the circle of capitalistic jjleas 
affords absolutely no means of dealing with it. It js, 
indeed, on the capitalistic hy]X)^hesis, not merely justifiable 
but inevitable. Nevertheless, it is not Rkely to be popular 
if its meaning is clearly understood ; for it amounts, in 
effect, to the placing of war profits and war ejfpectations 
of profit upon a permanent and socially recognised baas, 
with a view to^anctifying for the ne^t gcnerition a dis¬ 
tribution of property and income, even worse t^ian that 
which was found so galling by the last. Alm^t every 
day a new company is floated to make one millicsi pounds 
of pre-war capital into several, ordhe same*object is even 
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ittote simply achieved by the issue of bonus shares. Every 
one of these transactions sets the seal of social rscognition 
upon a new and lively expectation of profits to colne, and 
tnereby fastens the shackles of profiteering industry more 
firmly upon the wage-earners and the public. And every 
day that this process continues makes the j'ecognition more 
complete, until the new claim passes smootl^ly from a 
claim nisi into a claim absolute. All this, in fadt of the 
increasing revolt of Labour against the old conditions 
in industry, jlraws us nearer to the rapids of revolution 
and farther from the green and pleasant land of “ Recon¬ 
struction ” which'-we have been told to expect. The hand 
of finance lies heavy on industry and on the public ; and 
until that hand is removed the standard of life of the 
worker by hand and brain wil' be menaced and an effective 
obstacle will be interposed in the waly of any substantial 
fall in the co.st of living. 


II 

A Wasting Asset 

'Wfhen the owner of,an industrial plant,,for the purposes 
of some commercial transaction, reckons up his assets, he 
takes account of buildings^ plant, stock, reserves, holdings 
in other concems,‘and all the various forms of fixed and 
floating capital in his,^possession. But there is one factor 
which, thbugh it is no less essential to proijuction than 
buildings, plant and material, never appears in an industrial 
lialance-shaet. That factor is the co-oix'raflon of Labour— 
or, in o1;her words, tjie willingness of the workers emplo 5 ted 
in the concept to produce wealth in return for a standard 
wage, and the observance of certain minimum conditipas 
of employmeilit laid dtjwn by their Trade Unions. This 
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invisible asset, which apjjears in no balance-sheet, is ne^f- 
theless jwt as essential to the continuance of production 
under tfle eccnomic system of capitalism as all the material 
afld other assets which pass under the name of “ capital* 
Indeed, capital *118611, as distinguished from land and 
natural resources, is the result of the past co-operation of 
Labour in.production. 

In the past, the willingness of Labour to place its services 
at the disposal of the plant-owner in return for a wage 
has been the assumption on which not on'y production 
itself, but every credit transaction which stands belihid 
production, has been conducted. Whefl a manufacturer 
raises a loan, the lender lends.to him not so much because 
he owns so raujh capital as because he believes him to have 
the power to secure the production of commodities of such 
and such a value, and believes that‘these commodities 
will be the borrower’s to dispose of when they have been 
produced. In other words, credit transactions in relation to 
industry tacitly imply that the borrower, that is, in this 
case the ginployer, has control over labour and is in a 
position +0 induce the labourer to work for luin. It is true 
that employers themselves, by introtiucing special “ gfrike 
clauses ” into their contracts, have of late years betra;^ed 

to their customers the fact that their control over 

* • 

labour is becoming less absolute; but the strike has 
at most only been regarded as an abnormal and tem¬ 
porary intemiption of the normsJ working ot industry, 
and not as an alteration in the basis of industry 
itself. 

The position in this respect is changing, although the 
fdl effects of the change are as yet hardly being fglt in this 
country. At present the change can best be‘illustrated by 
its efiects on the international maiket. Thfre are already 
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iti^e than a few countries on the continent of Europe to 
whose capitalists a British financier or exporter w»uld think 
twice before giving any substantial credit, not ^"0 much 
Ixjcause the countries in question arc impoverished as Ue- 
cause the control of their capitalists ove:*’the workers and 
the willingness of their workers to go on,pro4ucing imder 
thp old Gystem can no longer safely lx; taken fpr granted. 
Russia was a ease in point, even before the Ifolshevik 
revolution, and Central Europe and the new States which 
have arisen aiS a result of the war furnish other examples. 
E^^;ry person interested in finance and credit operations 
knows well that aVi access of labour unrest is a sound com¬ 
mercial reason, if not for withholding credits, at any rate 
for raising the rate of interest demanded, and so insuring 
against possible loss. i 

This statement holds good not only of international 
economic operations but also of industry at home. The 
credit of British manufacturers is based not qn their 
“ capital,” but upon the assurance of their future possession 
ofjnarketable commodities which resiilts from lly;ir control 
of both plant and labour. If they cease, am] in pro¬ 
portion as they ceasc^ to control either of these factors in 
production, their credit goes, and commercial operations 
become ^impossible because the assurance of capitalist 
production disappi'ars. 

It is beyond doubt tljat the emjdoycr in this eounfry, like 
employers'in other countries, islosing his control/Dver Labour. 
Tihis does not mean that the workers in all industries are 
dramatically refusing to produce, or de.mJnding with one 
voice tlip immediab; establishment of‘the Co-operative 
Commomycaltli. But it doe^ mean thaj their dissatis¬ 
faction—6r the dissatisfaction of an effective proportion 
among them—Vith capitalist jiroduction is reaching a jioint 
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at which it seriously interfferes with the further conduct dt 
industry dlong the traditional lines. 

Two instantei' from the Labour side and one from th^ 
financial side will serve to illustrate clearly what,.I mean. 
The pifisent situation in the mining industry is the direct 
result of aa ultimatum presented by the miners with- 
drawing^their previous co-operation with the rnind-ownvs 
in the production of coal. This is mjde perfectly clear by 
their refusal to enter the “ Duckham ” scheme proposed by 
the Government as'a substityte for nationalisation. A 
situation has thus been created which is unprecedent^ 
in the industry of this country. The case for and against 
mines' nationalisation is being argued and thought about, 
not primarily js a commercial problem in the ordinary 
sense, but.as a fun(Jp.mcntal t^uestion of human relation¬ 
ships and of social ^stem. The nationalisation of mines 
is inevitable, if only because the labour asset of the mining 
industrji will Iw withdrawn from effective co-operation 
under any other conditions. 

I do nc4 nieati that, if the Government persisted in 
its refus.'rl to nationalise the mines and were still able to 
maintain itself in office despite it.j refusal, the miners 
would, or could, remain for ever on strike. They miglit, 
I have no doubt, even be defeated if they struck and 
were forced to go back to the pits. But*they could not be 
forced to work hard or well. In fact, the asset of their co¬ 
operation iff industry would in that case not disappeaf 
completely or suddenly, but it would lx; a steadily wasti^ 
asset in proportionate the diminishing anergy \^^lich would 
be put into producticyi. 

This, in its tufn, would affect the whole ectjiomic opera¬ 
tion of the industry. It would mean a heavier ‘overhead 
cost, and therefore a larger demand<for capitaS, in respect of 
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every ton of coal produced ; and unless the industry were 
fully subsidised in some way, it would mean" increased 
(lifficulty in attracting fresh capital and in developing new 
sources of production. At present the uncertainty of Ae 
rtiining position is largely preventing the mine-ownets from 
being willing to invc.st fresh capital in the'dndirstry, or even 
to makd good depreciation out of reserves. If dt were not 
for the practical certamty that, in the last resort, the State 
will cO!i?c to the aid of the mine-owners and buy them out on 
unduly favoCrablc terms, the present dttitude of the miners 
would make it almost impossible to secure new capital, and 
would have already caused a dram,atic slump in the market 
value of mining shares, in Spite of the very high profits 
which prevail at present. ■ 

Our second instance can' be dravyn from almost any 
industry in which the workers ard" strongly organised. 
Dislike of the present economic system is in almost all 
industries already responsible for a fall in average output 
and in intensity of work. Indeed, the vast propaganda 
which is being conducted by emploj'ers in, favour of 
" increased production ” is at least as much an attempt to 
coiiiteract the lon;.;s which are making for decreased 
{reduction as an endeavour to “speed up" the workers on 
Americrn lines of mass-production. It is the product of 
fear more than of any other motive. 

Our th{rd instance shall be financial. Broadly speaking, 
'the rate of interest which the lender or investor expects 
^{aries with the security that the money ^ will be paid reg¬ 
ularly, yedr in and year out. Gilt-edged securities cany a 
low rate of interest; the speculative investor looks for a 
high rate tft cover his risk.' One reason at least for 
“ profiteering ” and for the increasing prevalence of abnor- 
maljy high profits is that all industries are in process of 
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becoming "speculative. .The investor wants a high profit, 

partly at*least because “he knoweth not when his hour 
cometh?’ The sensitive barometer of finance is alreacj}' 
registering the pressure of industrial democracy. . 

With this wasfing of the assets of capitalism goes neces¬ 
sarily, for the general public, a decrease in efficiency of 
service. ^ This decrease finds expression in high prices, *in 
defective quality, and in actual failure of supply. This, in 
turn, aggravates the unrest which -'s one of ita causes. 
The real and ultimat? vicious circle of to-day 's*not the cir^cle 
of wages and prices, but the circle of unrest and under¬ 
production. From this circle there is no way out merely 
by waiting for something to turn up; for, although some¬ 
thing will un4oubtedly turn up, it is quite certain, as 
long as this policy,is pursuSd, to be something bad, at 
least for the general* public and for Society as a whole. 
A radical, if gradual, change of industrial system is 
essential; and this change must include a restoration of 
the co-operation of Labour in production on a new basis. 

The old, co-opqration of labour was, in fact, really not 
co-opera Sion but subordination. Although the product 
was only produced by the coining together of capital (in 
the forms of natural resources and products of past labour) 
and of present labour, the whole “credit ” went t»the em¬ 
ployer on the strength of his possession of capital and of his 
qontrol, amounting almost to possession, of la|jour. The 
increased strength and organisation, and still more the 
growing education and consciousness, of the workers has^ 
made the maintenance of the old relation'impossible. 
Profit-sharing proposals, futile as they are, amount to a 
tardy and inadequate atte'Snpt to recognise Jabour-power 
itself as a form of capital entitled to a “ dividend,’’ as one 
employer recently expressed it in ar;o-partnership proposal. 
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the desire of the workers is not to have their “labour- 
power ” assimilated to cajiital, or to become pirtners in 
production for profit. They are withdrawing tfieir co¬ 
operation not only because t hey feel the unfairness of the’ir 
ptesent subordination, but because an increasing nuifiber of 
them are vismilising the possibility of an organisation of 
pnoductlon directed to use, and not to profit. • This may 
be regarded as a wopi phrase, but it is more and more 
coming to represent a very lively and actual sentiment. 

This mean's nothing less fhan that ‘the financial system 
of capitalism is tottering to its fall. The collapse may not 
be dramatic or sudden, but it is certain. Production on a 
large scale for ])rofit can only be conducted on a " credit ” 
basis. The willingness of the lender to gran^ credit depends 
on his confidence in 1 he borrower’s abfiity, not fp produce, 
but to get possession of products. The capitalist’s ability 
to do this deircnds on his retaining control both of plant and 
of labour. His control of labour is already impaired, and 
the credit basis of industry is already suffering a corre¬ 
sponding damage. If Labour’s co-oi)e,ration, is further 
withdrawn, capitalist credit will be further impaired. If 
credit dwindles, thetpossibility of capitalist production 
dwindles with it. A jirocess is already at work of which 
the necqpsary culmination,, unless it can be arrested by a 
counter-raovemenf, is the collapse of capitahst production. 

Ill 

Next Steps 

The incretise of speculation and the^ disturbance by 
labour uhrest^of the credit basis of industry are two aspects 
of a single precess. Nf.turally, such a situation has called 

A • 


rfut 
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into activity a number of_ attempts to redress the balance’. 
The most* obvious of these is the attempt to recapture 
Labour Support for capitalist production by the offering 
of*special incentives to increase outfmt, and by attempting 
to entangle the vft)rkers with capitalist production through 
such devices fis pjofit-sharing and co-partnership which are 
now reviving in many new and “ literalised ” forfhs as»a 
direct result of the increased strength,of Labour, and of its 
growing opposition to the whole stricture of capitalist 
industry. • . • 

It is not necessary to waste much breath in demonstrating 
the futility of this campaign. Appeals to the workers to 
increase their output will succeed only when they can 
be convinced t^at they are producing for use and not for 
profit, anc^ therefore jiroduckig necessaries rather than 
luxuries, and satisfying the needs of the many rather than 
the appetitiveness of the few. Financial incentives may have 
a tempojary success in certain cases ; but he who speeds 
up to-day in order to earn more will speed down to-morrow 
in the projess of,bargaining over piece-rates or bonus 
times. Nki piece-work or efficiency system has yet been 
devised which wili permanently mal« men work hari if 
they sc.e no moral reason why they should. And, undar 
capitalism, there is no moral rea^n. , 

Nor does a better fate await the proposals for new forms 
of ,profit-.sharing and co-partnership,,even when these are 
purged of thesfeatures which made so many of the older' 
schemes fundamentally inconsistent with Trade Unioj* 
principles. In isolated factories, no doubt, profit-sharing 
schemes will be adopted with results* which cajStalists 
will regard as beqpficial; bill the effect of these schemes 
too will speedily wear off, and Capital and Labour, ’forking 
with fundamentally inconsistent motives, will find them- 
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selves lace to face as before., Moreover, there is little 
or no chance that profit-sharing or co-partnership will be 
adopted except in isolated cases ; and its adoption in a 
few casfs will have absolutely no effect upon the general 
development of the industrial situation, Which will'depend 
mainly on the position in the big vitah industries, where 
pcofit-sharing and co-partnership are least capable of being 
applied with succesj. The ])lain fact is that real joint 
control,of industry by capitalists and workers is impossible, 
because control, in order to be eNtn passably efficient, 
must be in the hands of a homogeneous body animated by 
a common purpose. 

The capitalist remedies for the withdrawal of Labour 
co-operation being futile, sundry new ide^s for a peaceful 
transition from capitalistic credit to a better and more 
stable system are being mooted. The Noe Age. has for 
some time been combining with a relentless and condusive 
exposure of the capitalist credit system a n;imber of 
barely intelligible hints of a solution which its ivriters sup¬ 
pose themselves to have discovered. I do not,believe that 
anyone could make out, from the references so far pub¬ 
lished, exactly whatdhis solution is ; and I do not pretend 
fe) have achieved the impossible. It is, however,- dear 
that the proposal sotnehow centres round the creation 
of workers’ banks, which are to finance industry, using as 
the basis of their ergdit the labour-power of the workers. 
* Whether or not this is exactly the substance of the New 
*^e proposal, It is at least a proposal which is circulating 
to a congiderable.extent at the present \irae. It is there¬ 
fore rfecessary to inquire whether there is " anythii^ 
in it.” 

Deafly, if the workers can make their unexhj^jistipd 
labour-power a basistof credit, they can themselves ,col- 
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lectively or individually become capitalists or entrepreneurs 
by financing industry on credit and absorbing by this 
means a* growing proportion of the future surplus. But 
cafi they ? As we saw in the first .section, the credit of 
the cajJitalist has’been based, not merely on his control eff 
" plant,” but on his prospective possession of the product, 
which involves the control, not only of ‘‘ ])lant,” But al;fo 
of " labour-power.” In exactly the, same way, Labour, 
under the conditions of the credit system, cou^l only 
make its “ labour-poA'er ” a ba^is of credit -t-it had some 
assurance of a prosixDctive possession of the product. 
In order to have this, it would need to combine with the 
control ol ‘ labour-power ” Wie control of “ plant,” or, 
in other words, to have already possessed itself of the 
natural resources and products r>i expended ” labour-power " 
which are required for further production. Thus, it would 
only be possible for the workers to find in their “ labour- 
power” § basis for credit independent of capital if the 
great change, which some irersons hope to accomplish with 
the aid of tjjis iiew,forrn of credit, had already been accom¬ 
plished by other means. So far, then, we seem to be 
entitled to disraire this proposed solution, and to cry 
“ As you were.” ^ • 

This, however, is not a coniplste answer to the .sugges¬ 
tion. For, while it would be impossible i*or the workers to 
erect their monopoly of labour-povyer into an adequate 
basis for credit independently of the capitalist, it is quite' 
an agreeable proposition that, by securing the control <jl» 
their own labour-pt)wer and denying its use to the capitalists 
except upon tenr.s,” the workers mightp claim a sRare in 
credit, and compgl the capifalists to accept their claim. 
If what we have said above is true, then, with th*e with¬ 
drawal of Labour’s subordination, ttie basis •of capitalist 
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credit is destroyed; for the two. factors, whose unity in a 
single hand is essential to credit, are now divided;and one is 
ip the hands of each antagonist. This tjeing so, ofie of two 
things tfiust hapircn. Either the present credit basis* of 
ihdustry must go, and be replaced by a System of national 
and other public ownership and finance; such as we have 
jA'oposed in the foregoing cha])ters, or Capital and Labour 
must agree and unitg their forces on a new basis for the 
re-estaWishment of credit. But it .should be clearly 
understood 'that, while a. joint cortimand of credit by 
capitalists and workers, based on their respective controls 
of" plant ” and “'labour-power,” is in itself perfectly possible, 
credit, under such an arrangement, could only be raised by 
the two parties acting jointly, and not fiy either acting 
in isolation from the other.* The practicability, therefore, 
of such a rebuilding of the credit basis of industry depends 
upon a wider question, already discussed in earlier chapters 
of this book—on the possibility of any stable recqpciliation 
and alliance between the now opposed forces of Capital and 
Labour. If I am right in maintaining that, on^any general 
basis at least, such a reconciliation or alliance is^altogethe^ 
out of the question, i cannotwrong in holding that there 
is " nothing in ” the proposal to find a way out of capitalism 
by using the “ labour-pow/ 3 r ” of the workers as a basis for 
credit, and so hoisting the capitalist engineer with his own 
petard. . 

The essential condition of a constructive escape from 
•(^pitalist finance, and the only means of averting the 
impending collapse of industry, is to transfer the means 
of profluction, as capidly as possible, from private owner¬ 
ship to sonje form of public'ownership,, whether national, 
municipal, fo-operative or something differing frotj) all 
these but harmonious evith them. Of course, if the method 
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of transference is that of.purchase, which, short ot a real 
social revMution, may be regarded as inevitable, none of 
these methods will directly result in the dispossession of 
the presen' owners of their claim to a share in the national 
producl. It will, by itself, only convert them frofti 
profiteers of prfvate-interest-takers to rentiers of the 
State or, sftme other public or quasi-public body. Btlt 
from such a change three advantages result. By far the 
least of these is that, if the price paid is n^t an inflated 
price, future increments are secured for the community. 
A second advantage is that the way is i^ade clear for an 
appeal to a new motive in industry, and for the develop¬ 
ment of effective industrial ‘democracy. The third ad¬ 
vantage is that,in becoming a pure rentier, the capitalist, 
qua capitalist, beconjes an ofiviously ^ctionless person, 
claiming a share in*the national product in return for 
absolutely no service rendered to the community. His 
dispossession by the community is thus rendered com¬ 
pletely certain, and can take place without even the 
smallest disturbance of the industrial system. The 
logical outcome of public purcha.se is expropriation: 
nationalisation, ahd other similar Jnmediate steps, ‘are 
half-way houses to socialisation. This being so, it does 
not even very much matter if,* in purchasing, the com¬ 
munity pays an inflated price. 

^ut, I suppose, it is still necessary, even affpr half a 
century of Socialist propaganda, to say why socialisation 
is not "killing t^e goose that lays the golden eggs,”j»i* 
rather to state positively how fresh ‘capital *would be 
provided under a new industrial system based on produc¬ 
tion for use instead of profit. Fresh capita] ^r industry, 
under present conditions, is supplied partljfc by individ¬ 
uals by the process somewhat misfeadingly •described, as 
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“ saving,” and partly by firms, by the retention in the 
business of sums which might otherwise be ffi^tributed 
a? profits. In either case, the result is that in any year 
only part of the labour-power expended is used for the 
production or distribution of commodities for immediate 
consumption, while another part is devoted tff maintaining 
afid improving the means of production. At, present, 
the balance between “ saving ” and “ spending ” is not 
preservsd by any communal action, but is left to the 
uijchecked operation of private motives. A company 
may starve its Reserve funds in order to make a large 
distribution of profits, or it may build up large open or 
secret reserves and content'itself with a smaller distribu¬ 
tion; an individual may “live up to histincome,” or he 
may live on consitjerably less than his income, rand invest 
the balance in the hope of increasing his wealth. New 
capital at present is subscribed mostly, although not 
entirely, by those richer sections of society kitown, in 
this connection, as ‘‘ the investing classes ” ; but, by 
whosoever it may be subscribed, it comes out of the 
product of industry. " 

I'i, then, the medns of production 'were communally 
cfwned, and there were no investing classes—if there were 
no “inducement .to save"” and no “individual thrift”— 
this would not mean that new capital could not be 
supplied to industry, but that the community as a wh«le 
would have to take in hand the decision as to the balance 
oi. "saving ” and “ spending ” which it pow leaves to the 
blind play* of ecoiforaic forces. Every.industry, operating 
as a (democratic Jrublic concern, .would have to make 
provision in'its annua! budget for the replacement of its 
capital in fare of amortisation, and the community Kself 
would have to decidS to what industries and services. 
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and in what measure, new capital should be supplied, 
and to take ihe necessary steps to ensure a balance between 
ultimate consumption of the product of each industry, 
add the creation of fresh publicly owned capital, to Ijc 
raised’by direct? taxation of the industries themselves. 
Such a comiuunal assumption of responsibility for saving 
would make it possible for the first time both t© ensure 
that the general balance should correspond to the best 
estimates of human needs, and to see that production 
was diverted into rtiosc channels in which it was most 
required, and not into those through which the capitalist 
might expect to secure the maxjmum anfount of profit. 

The way, then, out of the-morass of capitalist finance 
lies not throug]j any " fancy ” schemes of “ labour credit ” 
or the lijfe, but through tiie assumption of collective 
control by the community of its ovfe financial affairs. 
An essential part, of this process is the national ownership 
of the s|rvice of banking—not its splitting-up on industrial 
lines. We should socialise our banking service, and 
so establisji a communal control over the issue of credit 
even wliile private capitalism remains. In so doing, we 
should be striking a shrewd blow a* the whole structure 
of capitalist industrialism; for ^hind the capital^t 
manufacturer is always the iipney iiower of tlje banks 
and financial houses. As we succcecl in establishing 
(^mocratic self-government in the various industries and 
services, it rvill be necessary to admit the Semocratie 
organisations controlling them to a share in the control 
of the banking Vste>n. In a Guild.Society, while*fhe 
internal management and control of tJie banks \«ould, of 
course, be placed in the h#hds of those actually engaged 
in the service of banking, the external control bf policy 
would have to be vested in some .body effectively repre* 
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s^nting* the several points of view of the various sections 
of producers and consumers. Banking is a key service, 
and ought least of all to te left in the hands of f<ny private 
or sectional interest. 

■The socialisation of banking would fensure a certain 
measure of collective control over speculation. But this 
national' control would, of course, while the iState con¬ 
tinues to be controlled by capitalists, be exercised largely 
in the jnterests of capitalism itself. Speculation is, in 
some measure, inherent in capitalism", and is even bound 
to' become worse as the capitalist “asset" of Labour 
subordination continues to waste. There is no escape 
from its consequences, evil as we have seen them to be, 
short of the overthrow of capitalism itself, jnd its replace¬ 
ment by a communal system of industry an^ finance. 
The extension of ptiblic ownership and democratic control 
over both industry and banking, while it will not get 
rid of the financial embarrassment of capitaliipi, will 
pave the way to the further, and really vital, step of 
destroying capitalism altogether, and will make„it possible 
to take this stej) without any serious isturbance of the 
productive forces of* society. It is therefore the right 
policy to pursue in the immediate future, and I hope 
especially that any future. Labour Government will make 
one of its earliest measures the socialisation of the 
whole system of bankipg and " high " finance. 



CHAPTKK XU 

THE REAL CLASS STRUGGLE 

I N the orthodox»prcsentation of the iheo’y oi*tlic class 
struggle, the “ proletariat,” or the working-classy is 
depicted as struggling to throw off fhe tyranny of the 
" bourgeoisie,” or of the caiiitalist class. Society is regarded 
as divided inj;o two hostile classes, between which the 
struggle ^n^ust continue as iong as they continue to exist 
as classes. This is <io doubt recognisfti as a simplification 
of the facts of any existing society ; but it is put forward 
as being essentially and fundamentally true as an analysis 
of the economic conditions which exist under the present 
industrial^ system. 

If I am John Jones, general labourer, I shall probably 
find little difficylty in recognising to which of these con¬ 
tending classes I belong, in the event of my ever putting 
the question to myself at all. Jf I am Sir John Jones, M.P., 
financier and director of many companies, I shall hardly 
find greater difficulty, in the event of my demeaning my¬ 
self to read the literature in which such low “matters are 
discussed. But, if I am John Jones, M.D., a hard-workjpg 
general practitlbner, or John Jones, H(I.LC.E.,ja constUting 
engineer with a good training but no capital, or J%hn Jones, 
works managet or John‘Jones, Civil Senant, who have 
escaped an O.B.E. by sticking to my job, oreVfin jk)hn Jones 
a small employer making a modfst inconje, the questior 
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< irfdy' offer considerably greater difficulties, and I may be 
hard put to it in endeavouring to decide whether I am a 
"proletarian ” or a " bourgeois” in the sense of,'! member 
of the capitalist class. 

Tndeed, my first instinct, in these cird'umstanceS, will 
probably be to refuse absolutely to fit myself in to any such 
"axbitrary” classification. If the classification will not fit 
me, so much the wome, I shall be inclined to say, not for 
me, but for the classification. And then, according to my 
temperament tnd jiosition, I .shall probably add something 
either about " the general pulilic,” or about the great 
" middle classes,” dr about a “ third party in industry,” At 
least, that is what “ I ” should almost certainly have done 
a few years ago, and what many of '' my” cl^ss would still 
do to-day. o 

But the comfort fo be extracted from such reflections 
and observations is, as many of the members of the social 
types mentioned above are finding, increasingly cold 
comfort. It docs not help me to feel that I am a third 
party, if at the same time I feel that I am powerless and 
at the mercy of the struggle which is going on between 
the t\yo principal partias in Society to-day. i I sliare neither 
in t^e high profits of the rich, nor in the hopes and comrade¬ 
ship of Labour. I find the .real value of my fixed income 
dwindling as profits hnd w;iges, in their struggle to maintain 
and increase their real share in the national product, force, 
up prices at' rny expense. And I can, as a rule, see little 
hope of combining effectively with my peers to maintain my 
own position,in face of the general struggle.* 

Moreover, I can see that this stniggle is becoming more 
bitter, and is boginning to render Impossible the continuance 
of the industrial system on the old basis. Especially if I am 
concerned directly with industry, I find the possibility of 
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doing effective work as consultant, manager or sfnaU 
ployer more and more interfered with by the growing 
hostility T.tfctv'een capitalists and workers. If I have 
fmagination, I am led to examine, not only ir.y own'im- 
mediste difficulties, but the basis of the economic system 
out of whiah they arise. Even if I have little imagination, 

I begin to cast round for some way of escape from gan- 
ditions which are already unpleasant, and may soon become 
unbearable. ^ 

But, as soon as f do this, I am likely to find that I am 
compelled to make a choice. I may try for a time tef act 
in isolation or to seek my economic cn8s in common only 
with the other members of* my own calling. I may try 
to form a " Hjird Party ” in industry or in politics, through ' 
some “ l^ddle-Class Union ’’•or “ Federation of Middle-Class 
Workers.” But experience will soof? teach me, if I am 
capable of learning by exjx;rience, that salvation does not lie 
that wgy, and that, even if I succeed in obtaining immediate 
economic advantages by such action, these advantages are 
speedily neutralised by the rise in prices and the growing 
disintegfraUbn of the economic system itself, and do nothing 
to recall industry to efficiency of service, or to, bring 
Society to a more reasonable way of living. , 

There is, therefore, an ippreasing pressure^ upon the 
professional, managerial and staff gffides in the various 
industries and services, and upon the middle section of 
Society geierally, to make a choice of allegiance, and*to 
decide whether it will throw in its lot with the financier ^d 
capitalist sections in their struggle tojnalntaip the existing 
order, or with the working-classes Inihelr strug^e to over¬ 
throw and repliice It. Thi^choice does not, of course, present 
itself in the same form to all the member? of*the grades 
and classes in question. It is different fpr the employed 
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fniSnager* or technician, for the professonal man working 
on his own, for the small employer, for the small shop¬ 
keeper, for the farmer, and for many others. Nor to the 
consciousness of the great majority can this definite choice 
be said to have been as ycl definitely presented at all. ' But, 
for a steadily increasing minority, the necessity of the 
choice is becoming obvious, and, on grounds more or less 
rational, the choice itself is being made. 

Let us consider first the position of the technician or 
manager who k employed in some industry or in commerce. 
If hS is in receipt of a really considerable salary, he still in 
most cases ranks hftnsclf definitely with the capitalist class, 
and regards himself as menaced by attacks on that class. 
But among the loss liighly paid grades ot professional, 
managerial and administrative workers, there is a rapidly 
growing disposition to take up a diffclent point of view. 
This tendency is greatly helped by the amazing stupidity 
of capitalism, which makes it underpay and tysannise 
over the lower grades of its technical and administrative 
staffs. This question of underpayment and maltreatment 
gives the first stimulus to an independent point of view. 
The technicians and administrators begin to organise on 
independent lines, only to be met by a refusal by the stupid 
capitalists,to “ recognise” or negotiate with their organisa¬ 
tions. It is usually not long before an association, finding 
itself in this j^osition, begins to consider the propriety of^ 
an- alliance with the working-class, or before its members 
acting as individuals begin to vote Labour or to link up 
with Ihe Labpur Party or with some similar organisation. 

The rec'mt history, of professional organisation in this 
country and elsewhere is full <5f example* of this kind. 
In France,' the General Confederation of Labour has taken 
the initiative informing an " Economic Council" on which 
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the technicians and administrators are uniting Vitk Mie* 
manual jvOikers to devise plane for a new industrial order. 
In Amfti^a, the younger groups of" employment managers,” 
trained in the reactionary school of “ Scientific Mansge- 
mentfc’ are revolting towards the idea of a more democratic 
industrial jystepi. In this country, organisation among 
professionfils and “ staff ” workers on Trade Union lines Jias' 
made trast progress. The Engineering and Shipbuilding 
Draughtsmen have created an ‘almost blackleg-proof, 
organisation, whicl» has joined the Trades f.Inion Congress 
and entered into relations ‘with the engineering Trade 
Unions. The Railway Clerks’ Assoeiation has passed 
from a purely clerical organisation into an effective associ-* 
ation of the greater jiart of the " staff ” grades in the railway ' 
service, inclucling men in jcccipt of substantial incomes 
and occupying ftiportant administrative posts. The 
engineering, electrical, chemical, banking, shipping, insur¬ 
ance, law, accountancy, architectural, textile, distributive, 
theatneal and many other groupis of staff and professional 
workers have formed bodies which arc definitely Trade 
Unions„and have come into more or less close relation 
with the general Trade Union mijvement. At the same 
time, organisation has spread with astonishing rapidity 
through almost every grade of the services of National 
and Local Government. • * 

I do not mean to suggest that all these organisations 
’consist of (^ass-consck)us revolutio’naries, or evtn that they 
have necessarily recognised their solidarity of aim vgth 
the manual wifrkers. I only claim that this realisation is 
beginning, and that the Trade Unions which ^hey have 
formed arc es,jential first steps towards J;he creation of 
aji effective unity. A “ brain-workers ” "Prada Union of 
this type, even if it begins by being somevftiat “ snobbish " 
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tin^its atVitude, and by seeking to emphasise its difference 
from an ordinary Trade Union, is likely before long to find 
its snobbishness slipping off from it, and it^^etisential 
unity of purpose with other Trade Unions resulting ili 
common Action on a wider basis. This dovelopmeut has 
already been greatly advanced by the ^evcrf economic 
’ pressure »jpon the professional workers which liEjs resulted 
from the increased cost of living. This economic pressure 
has, no doubt, been up to the present the most important 
cause of the advance in organi,sation and change in attitude 
among the “ brain-workers.” 

Of course, the ektent to which, and, still more, the rapid¬ 
ity with which, this development can take place, depends 
largely on the attitude of the Trade Unions of manual 
workers, and on the policy which they adopt. There is 
“ snobbishness ” not'- only among the black-coated " and 
the professionals, but also among the manual workers, 
some of whom look askance at the attempts at organisa¬ 
tion of persons whom they regard as t)elonging to the 
middle classes, and as playing in industry the role of 
“masters’ men.” This suspicion is encouraged,by the 
attitude of some professiional bodies, not of,the Trade Union 
type, which have recently been used by the Government 
as recruiting agencies for blacklegs in Labour disputes 
such as the electricians’ and railwaynien’s strikes. It is 
stiU difficult lor the manual workers to distinguish clearly 
between thb Trade Unions of professional aQd “ staff ” 
workers and the various professional Institutes, which are 
in noVnse Trade Unions, do not consist oiliy of emptoyed 
persons, a(sd are still .largely dominated by an anti-Labour. 
point of view. .But the distinction will hn,ve to be made, 
and is being mhde to an increasing extent, as the new tyge 
of “ brain-workjjrs’ ” Tr^de Unionism develops. 
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A second difficulty in the way of a full undei^tandiAgi 
by the inanual worker' of the brainworkers’ organisa¬ 
tions tile higlier stage of development and self- 

confidence which the older Trade Unions have for 'the 
most sjiart reacdied. They have got past the" stage .of 
expressing ^heir, desire to establish better relations and 
perfect sqjidarity of outlook with their employers, %nd'' 
have come to look fonvard to a time when employers, 
as an economic class, will no longer exist. When, 
therefore, they see* some of the new " b’-iin-workers’” 
Unions talking about better relations with capital hnd 
emphasising their purely pacific intcntfcns, they are apt 
to take the view that organisations which use such language ‘ 
cannot be reaj Trade Unions, and must be allies of the 
employers. In taking this i'iew they forget that, if they 
looked back into ftio history of thoil' own organisation, 
they would find that in many cases, in its earlier days of 
struggljj, when ii had less jiower and self-confidence than 
now, it used exactly the same language, and showed exactly 
tl» same timiditjc. It is absurd to expect the new Unions 
to coniv into being as adults: they must pass through 
their stage of adolescence ; but, if they are handled in 
the right way, they will be likely to throw off the apron- 
strings at a very early period^ in their career. Indeed, a 
clear recognition of the function of the" brain-workers ” in 
jndustry, and of the necessity of a close alliance between' 
the worker^ by hanf^ and brain, is being rafidly forced 
upon the manual workers’ Unions by their adoption of tfie 
policy of “control.” As soon as thp organised wflfrkers 
set out, not merely to bargain collectively ab%ut wages 
and conditions, J)ut fo taXe over, as rapidly as they can, 
tlve actual productive control of industry, oi‘, at* any rate, 
as soon as they begin to formulaic any d^ite plans for 
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the -as^mption of control, they are at once driven tc 
contemplate an alliance with, and the assignment pf definite 
functions in control to, the technicians and “ sta|^”%orkers 
connected with industry. We have seen already how this 
developm'ent has forced itself upon the irnners in cannec- 
tion with their demand for national ownership and demo- 
crjitic control; we have seen how it must force itself upon 
the railwaymcn and uiwn other groups as soon as they are 
faced with a similar situation, and have to devise a definite 
plan for' the- national ownership and" democratic control 
of 'the railways. The policy of control, in other words, 
necessarily implied the recognition, as a part of the “ prole¬ 
tariat,” of a sufficient proportion of the technical staffs oj 
industry to be able to conduct the industries effectively 
in conjunction with the manual workers. 

The position of the professional man‘working on his own 
is more difficult to define, both for himself and for the student 
of social questions. The various skilled professions^in most 
cases include a very great diversity of economic grades, 
There is a wide gulf between the successful Harley Street 
specialist and the ordinary general practitioner, between 
the successful consulting engineer witt) large capitalist 
interests and the ran'k and file of the same profession, 
between the higher grades and the general run of almost 
all professions. Moreover, in many professions an increas¬ 
ing proportion of the members is becoming, either actu¬ 
ally or virtually, employed, in the'service sometimes ol 
the local or central Government, and sometimes of big 
capitalist firms and combines. The doctors furnish the 
clearest (jase of tliis,development; for, although the full¬ 
time salaried doctors are still & small minority, the panel 
practitioner Ifes to an increasing extent, whether he hljes 
it or not, the ^atus and problems of an employed person, 
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The result ol this changing status ot the medical pfoleSsidh 
has speetiilj been reflected in che attitude and policy of 
the varltsilis mf'dical associations, which have become more 
aftd more litre Trade Unions as the doctor has become more 
and n>ttre “ employed.” The growth of this empfoyraental 
.status in th>iprofessions is every day bringing their members 
nearer in ijiethod and policy to the " proletariat*” in tiie 
enlarged* sense in which the term has to be used, if it is to 
correspond to the real cleavage in our society at the present 
time. • • 

I do not suggest that, in order that a person or griJup 
may become the ally oi, or liecome identifies! with “ Labour,” 
it is essential that he or they, should become employed, or 
should 1)6 of the family of an employed jierson. I only 
suggc,st that part of the mosnentum towards an enlarged 
definition of the ” pfsletariat,” under wSiich it will be taken 
to include nearly all those who live by hand or brain and not 
by the yower of wealth, comes from this tendency of the 
class of ” employed irersons ” to expand. Clearly, the pro¬ 
fessional who continues to earn a reasonable living by work¬ 
ing on h.^kOwn is just as much a part of the " proletariat ” in 
this sense as his fellow who is directly employed, and no 
less clearly some employed persons, who are also ajid 
primarily capitalists, do not fielong to the proletariat. 
The drive towards Labour, politically a% well as economi¬ 
cally, as recent by-clections serve to show, is influencing 
tRe whole Ijpdy of professionals, and, of cofirse, more 
especially the younger elements among them, which are the 
most important atid will determine theirpolicy ii^the fflTure. 
The rise in the^ost of living is probably the mam influence 
which is driving tfie m’ddle-tlass workers tovwirds Labour ; 
bui; it is by no means the only influence at wetrk. • 
Hitherto, the new forces which gse at wjrk have had 
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e^sf in^uence among the class of small employers and shop- 
seepere, whose members still feci for the most /art that 
•heir security, such as it is, is hound up wiji' fhe con- 
fntiance of capitalism. Bui even here there are already 
actors making for a change of outlooVf! At onu* time, 
socialist prophets used to Ise fond of declaring that the 
'PDwing“concentration of industry under capitalism would 
■esult in the eliminatipn of the small employer, and that the 
sig mul1,iple shops on the one hand and the Co-operative 
Idovcment oti the other, would deal U death-blow to the 
unall shopkee{x.‘r. To-day, we can see that this has not 
lappened, and is not likely to happ(!n. It is true that the 
:oncentration of both industry and trade is proceeding at a 
;onstant!y growing pace; but, although 1;his is reducing 
;he relative importance of the “ small men,” it^ is having 
to considerable cffe'tt upon their absolute numbers. They 
jurvivo; but cajritalist concentration is more and more 
subordinating them to itself, and robbing thep of all 
real control over their occupations and over society as 
i whole. , 

Wc have already discussed this problem inAridehtally 
.n tyro chapters of this book, in relation, first, to the smaller 
iipployers in the building industry, and, secondly, to the 
imall shfijrkcciTer. In the former case, there are already 
signs, in the reccilt Report of the " Public Service ” Com¬ 
mittee of the Building Trades Parliament, that the position 
is affecting the attitude of some aV least of the employers 
Ki the industry. There is at present no similar organised 
moCSlnentj among, shopkee{x;rs or on ‘Other industries; 
but noflDne who goes up and down the country can help 
noticing the "nunitjer of individuals of Jaoth these classes 
who hate recently come into the Labour Party. Ind^, 
it may be tjat the preposterous Profiteering Act psssed 
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by Parliajnent in lyiti vyas not only an attempt to divert" 
public attention from the operations of trusts and “ Big 
Busine.%;’>,generally, but also had the object of sotting 
Labour at the small shopkeeper with a view ',p keeping 
them ^f^ectively^sunder. 

The farn»ers form another group within wluch ttiere are, 
wide difforences of wealth and social status. The lahd- 
owners are at present bu-sily attejnpting to ensure an 
alliance between themselves and tlr fanne s byiippealing 
for Country versus Town. They claim, qure truly, that^the 
past policy of Labour has paid little attention to rural 
problems, and they even attempt to enlist the support of 
fhe agricuitund labourers against the Labour Movement 
on the groun^l tliat rural interests must stick together 
for inutqai protection. There are few questions more 
urgent for the Lalfour Movement, even in this country 
where agriculture is relatively on a small scale, than the 
thinking out and formulation of an effective rural policy. 
The farmers do not love the landowncis, and have really 
interests qi'pesecj to theirs; and an effective Labour policy, 
based oh security and control for the rural worker, security 
of tenure, improved farming method}, extended co-opecalion 
and fair market conditions, would speedily result in as re¬ 
grouping of the various sectiois. All over the ivorld, and 
especially in the English-speaking countries, the farmen 
^re becoming conscious of the pov^er that com^s of organ 
isation, an4 in several cases a tendency on their part 
ally themselves with Labour is already becoming manife?t 
Tlds is plainest % Canada, where the •Canadian! Council o 
Agriculture and thq various provhicial Graift-Grower 
'Chganisations have become the most powerfill^single force ii 
pities, and where the new Ontario Goveijunenl has jus 
come to power as the result of au alliance* of the farmer 
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with’Labour. The same tendency is at work in the United 
States, where the Non-Partisan League has been negotiating 
with important sections in the Labour world. .ihstralia 
thefarmere have just come to political consciousness, and the 
problem ot their relations with Labour is'’beginning* to be 
seriously considered. European Labour hiis not, as a rule, 
been happy in its attempts to formulate an agrarian policy ; 
but all the world over, in Russia, in America, in Italy and 
over the jvhole of Southern Euroix;, the problem of the re¬ 
lations of toAm workers and country’workers either has 
forced it.self, or is forcing itself, dramatically to the front. 
It is not everywiiere the same problem ; for it appears 
in widely dificrent forms in the iieasant-proprietorship 
countries and in those where the labouring glass is for the 
most part landless. But eve»ywhere it has to Jie faced; 
for even in Great Britain agriculture is important enough to 
wreck the chances of an effective economic democracy, 
unless Labour has a clear and practicable policy whjch it is 
prepared to put into effect when it comes to power, I do 
not pretend that I know the solution ; but clear^v we must 
find a definition of the rural class struggle which will 
correspond to our amejided definition of fhe class struggle 
in the towns, and a [lolicy to fit our amended definition. 

My purpose in this conclv'ding chapter has been to draw 
attention to some of the factors in the class struggle pro¬ 
ceeding in this country, to-day which are obscured by thj 
nftrmal presentation of that struggle *as purely one between 
tBe ^olctariat and the capitalist class. That the two 
prot^bnist% are on> the one side the maifiial workers and 
oh the dlher the financiers of industry and commerce, I 
fully agree ; bftt it is fatal to ighore the many intermediate 
groups u{)on ‘yhom the issue of the struggle may easily 
depend. If the capitalist financiers love the acquiescence 
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of the '' brain-workers,” or of a large section of fhem, fhe* 
process ef capitalist dissolution which is loginning with the 
increaSi.'" defection of the manual workers will he brought 
rapidly lo a conclusion. If the manual workers can<gain 
the adhesion oi a considerable proportion of tne “ brain¬ 
workers,” id will become easy for them, not merely to over¬ 
throw capitalism, hut to replace it, almost without friction, 
by a far better and more efficient social and industrial 
system. To destroy without immediately replacing may 
at times be necessary ; but it is far better, if it can be done, 
to replace as we destroy. ’ * 

Increasingly the real cleavage in industry and society^ 
to-day is coming to be a cleavage between the workers by 
hand and br^n on the one side, and the rentiers and finan¬ 
ciers on ^the other. It is tl>c business of those who believe 
in social and indusWial democracy to flevise a policy which 
will enable all the elements in society which live by exer¬ 
cising ^ useful function to co-operate in exercising their 
various functions, not on behalf of a possessing or ruling 
dass, button behalf of the whole community. The fore¬ 
going chanters are an attempt, in relation to certain in¬ 
dustries and set;viccs, to outline tire essentials of juch a 
policy. They are incomplete and fragmentary, and pnly 
cover a restricted part of the fic^d ; but they are gut forward 
in the hope that they may help to’stimulate discussion 
over a wider field than they actually cover. It will perhaps 
^ said that their greatest weakness lies in ■ftie fact that 
they ceem to treat industry as a problem which can «be 
isolated from tfte problem of social structure^ as T Whole, 
I agree that it cannot be so treated in practice, aftd I thefe- 
fore propose to follow up fliis book \vith another in which I 
stall endeavour to discuss, in the same jlractfcal spirit, 
those problems of social organisaljon and policy which are 
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(foocemed, not with the productive control of the various 
industries, but with the problems' of government^and ad¬ 
ministration and with the relations of the Guilds,^j which 
I loQk for the future productive control of industry with tht 
general sttucture and working oi a democratic society- 
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APPENDIX I 

MEMORANDUM ON THE CAUSE? OF AND REMEDIES 
FOR LABOUfi UNRE§T, PRESEI' lED BY THE 
TRADE UNION REl^RESENTATIVES ON fHE 
JOINT COMMITTEE APPOINTED AT THE, 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE, HELD 
AT THB CENTRAL HALL, LONDON. ON 27TH 
FEBRUARY ^ 910 . 

I. THE CAUSES OF UNREST 

No one can doubt the existence in the United Kingdom 
at the present time of the most widespread and deep-seated 
unrest that has* ever been known in this country. The 
causes of this unrest do not admit pf any simple and com¬ 
prehensive explanation. They art; various and diverse, 
and different causes take the first place in different* dis¬ 
tricts and among different groups of workers. * The main 
outlines are, however, sufficiently distinct to admit of 
’certain brepd and general conclusions, and* this meipo- 
randum is an attempt to describe some of the most jpi- 
portant causes 9o far as they relate to.economic coaditions. 
No attempt will be made to deal with causes’of^a political 
character, although it is impossible to separate these com¬ 
pletely from economic causes. Thus, the*reptesentation 
of I-abour in Parliament not only has a polWcal aspect, but 
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ealoo proTides, under favourable conditions, the best possible 
safeguard for a constitutional ventilation of fconomic 
grievances, and the under-representation of Labqift in the 
pre^t House of Commons must therefore be classed, tb 
this exten'i, among the economic factors, go well asjrmong 
the political factors, in unrest. It must, be Remembered 
' that throughout the war the workers have been le(J to expect 
that the conclusion of hostilities would be followed by a 
profound revolution in the economic structure of society. 
Not only* socjal theorists, but also the most prominent 
spokesmen of the Governmeiit, and not a few employers, 
have constantly told the workers that we should never 
' revert to the old conditions of industry, and that an alto¬ 
gether higher standard of life and an altogether superior 
status for the worker in industry would be secured as soon 
as the immediate bu-den of ho.stilities.Was removed. The 
Prime Minister himself has urged an official deputation 
from the Labour Party to be audacious, and the promises of 
drastic industrial change made by the Government are too 
numerous to chronicle. The Prime Minister’s own words 
to the Labour Party Deputation are worth quot^g. He 
said; — 

'" I am not afraid of the audacity of these proposals. 

'I believe the settlement after the war will .succeed in 
propoltion to cts audacity. . . . Therefore, what I 
should be looking forward to, I am certain, if I could 
have presumed to hive been the adviser of,the workin,^ 
classes, would be this: I should say to them ‘ Audacity 
is4,he thing for you.’ Tliink out new ways; think out 
new pie'ffiods; think out even new ways of dealing 
with old problems. Don’t always, be thinking of 
getting back to where you were before the war; get 
a really neW world.” 
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In view of the attitude now adopted by the Govemaieat, 
in regarcl to industrial r'econst.uction, these words of the 
Prime liAnister must be regarded as a mi'teria' cause of 
Cabour unrest. 


Lack of Policy 

At t^)e'present moment the workers find themselves' 
face to face with disappointment. ^There is also no sign 
that any comprehensive policy has been pr'-pared, or even 
contemplated, by tfie Government or by the employers, 
with a view to bringing about any drastic change in’in¬ 
dustry. Everywhere the workers find’either the deter¬ 
mination to revert as soon as»possiblo to pre-war conditions 
in the operatiijn of commerce and manufacture, or, where 
the question of reverting t» pre-war conditions does not 
arise or concerns primarily Labour, tSey find that few, if 
any, preparations have been made for the introduction of 
real chsnges. The lack of any comprehensive industrial 
or economic policy on the part of the Government or the 
employers, must .therefore be regarded as one of the prin¬ 
cipal faclci's in the present Labour unrest. 

2 . The Control of fNDUSTRY 

With increasing vehemence* Laboui* is challSnging the 
whole structure of capitalist industry as it now exists. It- 
*s no longer, willing t» acquiesce in a system ander wlqph 
industry is conducted for the benefit of the few. It Re¬ 
mands a systent of industrial control .which shall be truly 
democratic in character. This is seeq on the’onf hand in 
the demand for jiubhc ownership of vital, industries and 
services, and public control of services net nationalised 
which threaten the public with the dang|r of monopoly 
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os e^cplaitation. It is also seen in the increasing demand 
of the workers in all industries for'a real share in industrial 
control, a demand which the Whitley scheme, in^j far as 
it l^as been adopted, has done little or nothing to satisfy. 
This demand is more articulate in somQ, industries, than 
others. It is seen clearly in the national programmes of 
the rail^^^yraen and of the miners; and it is less clearly 
formulated by tlic workers in many other industries. 
The workers are no lon'ger prepared to acquiesce in a system 
in which'their labour is bought and said as a commodity 
in the Labour market. They are beginning to assert that 
they have a human right to an equal and democratic 
partnership in industry; that they must be treated in 
future not as " hands ’’ or part of the factory equipment, 
but as human beings with a right to use their abilities by 
hand and brain in rthe serrice not of.'the few but of the 
whole community. 

The extent to which workers are challenging the whole 
system of industrial organisation is very much greater 
to-day than ever before, and unrest proceeds not only 
from more immediate and special grievarices, bu\ also, to 
an increasing extent, ^rom a desire to .substitute a demo¬ 
cratic* system of public ownership and production for use 
with an increa.sing element of control by the organised 
workers themselves* for the'existing capitalist organisation 
•of industry. 

3. High Price^' 

AmoBg the more, immediate and special causes of in¬ 
dustrial ipirtst the high prices prevailing for commoihties 
of common consumption take <i prbmiq,ent place. lEgh 
prices in themselves cause indu.strial unrest, since the at^ 
tempt is .seldorifj if ever, made to readjust wages to a higher 
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cost of living until the workers themselves strongly press 
their deiyai.ds. The fact that the onus of securing con- 
cessions^yhich are necessary even to maintain I-abour in 
ite prerent'position is always thrown upon tfcu wqfljprs, 
and tU^t strong Resistance is practically always offered by 
X the employers tj such readjustments is a standing pro¬ 
vocation to unrest, and has been a very materiiil factor 
during the time of increasing prices through which we have 
been passing. Moreover, the workers are convinced that 
the high prices which liave pre\ailed have not teen un¬ 
avoidable or purely due to natural causes. From the very 
beginning of the war period the Labour Movement has 
pressed upon the Government the adoption of measures 
designed to keep down the co.st of living, and, although 
control over pnvate industr 5 ^has been gradually extended, 
it has, in most case.% not been sufficiently thorough or has 
been instituted far too late to check materially the rising 
prices, and certainly too late to prevent the amassing of 
huge fortunes at the public expense. The system of 
control which has operated during the war has meant, in 
the raajcgily of dases, the fixing of prices at a level which 
will give what is regarded as a reasonable margin of profit 
to the least efficient concern, and fliis has meant, jfi case 
after case, the fixing of prices which leave an entirely 
unnecessary balance of profit to th« more fortunately 
situated or more efficient establishments. In these cir- 
Jhrastances .unrest arises, and thb workers ate strongly 
convinced that the only way of keeping down prices js 
by taking prodsetion and distribution into the hands (rf 
the public itself so that the price ca^ be fixdd at such •a 
level as to be faif in \he aggregate and so Jlhat gains and 
kKses can be distributed over the whole sspply of each 
product. The fact, then, that control brPthe State has 
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ufuallytieen instituted too late, and the further fact that, 
even when it has been put into operation, it ha? not had 
the effect of reducing prices because the motive j»f'private 
projit.has still been preserved, must be regarded as a most 
potent fa(?tor in aggravating unrest and confirming yorldng- 
class susoicions of widespread profiteering. 

4. Profiteering 

The universal opinion among the working classes that 
profiteering has taken place during tlte war on an unpre- 
cedbnted scale must also be'reckoned as one of the most 
important causes” of unrest. It is, of course, imjiossible 
to produce an accurate statement of the extent and char¬ 
acter of this profiteering, but an indication^is given in the 
enclosures ’ of the type of fact reported in the newspapers 
which has been a ‘powerful influenoe in convincing the 
public that, widespread profiteering is prevalent. In¬ 
dications have pointed to the fact that large fortuijes have 
been amassed as a result of the war by many sections 
among the em^oying and financial ckusses. Tl^e following 
indications are those which have principally led to the 
impression that extensive profiteering has^een prevalent:— 
a- Ifhe reports in the ncw.spapers of dividends, distri¬ 
bution of bonus shjires, distribution of dividends 
higlier than” pre-war dividends after payment of 
excess profits duty, and other reports showing that 
the prosperity of well-known* firms is greater than 
ever before as a result of the war. 

Tfce impres-sion.that large profits beyolid those actually 
dctlafed in the form of dividends or bonus shares 
have been accumulated* by one.or other of the 
followiftg methods:— 

a • Npt here reprinted 
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The placing of exceptionally large sums to thtfresenie 
t tieyond the increase in depreciation necessitated 
' • by war conditions. 

The equipment, by grant or out of excess pro§tj at 
•. the paiblic expense, of new factories, etc., or 
the re;-equipment of old ones, which will be in 
^ position to earn high profits after the war.^ 

0 . The impres.sion that the exce,ss profits tax has operated 
not so as to reduce the total amount of profit obtained 
by the large (S>nccrns which have been in a* position 
to secure almost what prices they chose to ask 4or 
their commodities, but to increase prices and thereby 
maintain profits at tht same height as they would 
have reached if there had been no excess profits 
taxation. , 

d. The constant feferences in GoveAiment reports and 
in the newspapers, giving accounts of the progress 
qf combination among firms which have led to the 
impression that " vested interests ” are becoming 
more powerful in the community than ever, and 
that there is a serious danger of a great extension 
of private pionopolies prejudicial to the public, and 
that the Government is sfeadily fostering'com¬ 
bination among capitalists without adequate safe¬ 
guards for the public interest. • * 

«. The fact that huge combinafions of capitalists have 
been formed drfring the war for the expttes purpose 
of influencing the Government, and the impression 
that thesS combinations are listened to veth far 
more attention by Govemmeni, Departhiants, than 
the representations fnade by Labour. 

Jhis list by no means exhausts the causes which have 
led the workers to bdieve that widespr^id profiteerinE 
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euiste, fcut it would be impossible to carry the matter 
further without entering into considerable detaih It need 
only be said that profiteering in articles of wosltlng-class 
consumption, such as food, naturally produces a more 
immediaffe and profound impression in w«’rking-class-circles 
than profiteering which, although it may be even more 
e^jtensive, is not equally apparent to the ordinary man or 
woman. The work of the Ministry of Food and of the 
Consumers’ Council has done something to diminish the 
suspicion among the workers of fobd profiteering, but 
thte .suspicion is rapidly revirung as a beginning is made of 
the removal of fdod control. 

5. Gover-N'ment Policy in Relation to Industry 

The actions of the Government iiv'relation to industry 
since the general election have deepened the working-class 
impression that profiteering is prevalent. The sale of 
national ships, shipyards, and factories is strongly resented 
by Labour, especially as this has taken place at a moment 
when the ships might have been made of the gre^itest use, 
in national hands, bojh in relieving the necessities of the 
world and in preventing the creation of powerful shipping 
monopolies. The .shipyards might have been used to in¬ 
crease anti develop a national mercantile marine, and the 
. factories, as well as the shipyards, might have been turned 
t 9 the task of useful peace-time production, and mig& 
l^ye been made a powerful factor for the prevention of 
unemployment both' during the period aC dislocation and 
permaneetty. The words used by the Minister of Labour 
at the Indu^rial Conference on aytji February have 
intensified I,abour’s misgivings. Sir Robert H(^e 
said:— 
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" 'riie consideration which ultimately weiglfcd with , 
the .Government was that the only chance of 
expediting matters at the present time was +o restore 
confidence in private enterprise. ... If the G^v^rn- 
mept was r^arded as a competitor in the industries 
which privat^p enterpri.se was at present running they 
would,never get proper work .started again al all.” ' 

This is by no means the view of kilwur, which holds 
strongly that the d(?ve)opment of national r-iiourjes under 
public ownership is the most* urgent need of industry* at 
the present time. The eagerness of tlft Government to 
sell the national property and its expressed determination' 
to compete in^no way with private interests in the task 
of production, even on sucji commodities as telephones, 
which are required# by the Governiftent itself in large 
numbers, and the hasty abandoning of national control 
over iijdustry, without any adequate safeguards for the 
future protection of the consumer, have led the workers 
to the view that the Government’s first concajji is the 
restrictiqp of public ownership and the restoration, at all 
costs, of the system of production for private profit. 
Moreover, the refusal of the Govertiment to come ,1b any 
decision on the question of mine and railway nationalisa¬ 
tion, despite definite promises made •during (he general 
dection, and although the solution of this question is- 
8bviously v^fal to th» problem of Industrial reconstructipn 
as a whole, seems to show that no constructive indus^al 
policy can be ejipected. Thus, disillusionment and fear of 
exploitation in the future on an ungrecedented# scale has 
m^e the workesp tffink that their only .remedy lies in 
taking matters into their own hands. 




.. Unemployment 


The prevention of unemployment and provisiop^ against 
unernployment should have been one of the first thoughts 
of the Government as soon as the question of in.dustrial 
reorganisation began to be considered. The wtorkers fully 
'upderstood that steps were being taken to l>ring into 
immediate operation upon the conclu-sion of hostilities a 
permanent scheme both for the prevention of unemploy¬ 
ment wherever pos.sible and for the maintenance of the un¬ 
employed where tltis could not be done. They now find 
that no permancift provi.sion has been made, and that the 
Government actually proposes to withdraw the temporary 
provision for the unemployed before instituting any per¬ 
manent system of prevention and maintenance. The 
reduction of the uf.'cmployment dona'i.ion before a com- 
preheasive and permanent scheme of prevention and pro¬ 
vision has been brought into operation, will have the effect 
of extending and increasing unrest. Moreover, the ad¬ 
ministration of the unemployment donation has given 
considerable cause for dissatisfaction, especially in the 
case of women, who are being compelled in case after case 
to take jobs in sweats industries practically at pre-war 
rates of wages. 

We are 'of the ojanion that the unequal distribution of 
■wealth, which prior to the war kept the purchasing power 
of. the majority of the Vage-eamers at a lo'vr level, coiP 
stjfc-.ted a primary cause of unemployment. During the 
Labour.unrest debate in the House of Commons, February 
1512, the. Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade 
stated that the department had particulars of wages paid 
to 7,300,000 vrork-people, and further informed the Houje 
that 60 per certt. of the wage-earners for whom they had 
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particulars were receiving less than 30s. per wee#. Titnf 
the Land J'.nquiry Committee Report, published in 1913, 
we leaiK Jliat about 60 per cent, of tb^ ordi\iary adult 
Itgricultii'^l labourers received lc.ss than i8s. per week, a 
substnntial percentage being in receipt of les.s'’ than 15s. 
per week. • 

In i^ii.thc Government appointed a Royal Commission 
to investigate the cause of a dispute affecting railway 
employees. The Union representat'vos submitted a state-- 
ment showing the hites of wages for railway war workers 
in 1906, as follows:— * * 

^*er cent, of total 

No. receiving £1 per week or less. number employed.* 
England and Wales . 81,300 36-7 - 

Scotland . . . ,12,960 45-2 

IrelanS . •. . 6,650 • 74-5 

Showing over 100,000 workers employed in an industry 
not afjgcted by foreign competition not exceeding £1 per 
week. . 

Sir G. Barnes, Second Secretary, Board\ Trade, 

, giving evidence before a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons in I9J3, supplied the followinir oarticulars of 
wages paid to women workers. 

In the Sugar Confectionery,trades 40-5 per-cent, were 
receiving less than los. per week, witli an average wage of 
irs. qd. Food preserving 44’4, with an average of los. iid'. 
Ilie women.employed in the hollow-ware trade to the mim- 
ber of 700 have been on strike to obtain a minimum %ftge 
of los. for a welk of 54 hours. 

In the calendering and machine ironing frdtie, of ftie 
women over 18 jwars of a|e working full-tkne 32 per cent.* 
earned under los., and the average was iiS. 4d' for a 60- 
hours week. 
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' 'ihfe above particulars of wages paid covering Railway 
Workers, Agricultural Labourers, and a large po'centage 
of women workers indicate that a very large body of wage- 
earner? have received a rate of wages limiting their powef 
of consumption to such an extent as seriorsly to limit the 
eifective demand for all the essentials of life? and as a 
consequence unemployment has been created ,by under 
consumption. 


Wages and Earnings 

The terminatiorf of hostilities caused a sudden reduction 
in the earnings, though not in the wage rates, of huge 
< classes of workers, without any corre.sponding decrease in 
the cost of living. This has,, no doubt, to some extent 
intensified the unrest', but wage grievart'ces are not, at the 
present time^ responsible for more than a fraction of it. 
At the same time there are two aspects of the wages prob¬ 
lem in connection with which the uncertainty of the present 
positionalready causing serious unrest. 

I. Most cla.sses of workers have put forward demands 
for wage increases and the incorporation in wages 
of war advances^ with a view not merely to main¬ 
taining their pre-war position in relation to the 
increased co.'ft of living, but to improving their 
economic po.sition. Failure to .satisfy the universal 
demand of the 'Workers for l higher ,standard of 
life will undoubtedly be followed by widespread 
unrest. This e.pplies not only to the highly organised, 
butuabo to th§ less organised groups of workers. It 
is the universal opinion'among fhe workers that 
every worker, no matter what the trade or occupa¬ 
tion witf which he or she is connected, is entitled 
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to a reasonable rnjnimum standard of life, and*tl&t* 
the existing slow and cumbrous methods ot dealing 
with this problem by the gradual md piece-meal 
extension of the Trade Boards Act, in Icce •f»per- 
•sistent obstruction and opposition, are entirely in¬ 
adequate.* , 

Th^e Wages (Temporary Regulation) Act ft due«lo 
expire in May. Unless steps,are taken to renew it 
until permanent provision has been n ade fpr dealing 
with wage rates in the future, unres* will be gravely 
increased. 

8. Hours^of Labour 

Probably the most important immediate cause of unrest 
is the question of hpurs of labour. Ho^rs have been singu¬ 
larly httle changed Tor a very long time past, and before 
the war demands were being made in many industries for 
a substantial reduction. The workers are now urgently 
demanding a higher standard of leisure, to be ^ieved by 
a reduction in working hours and the abolition of ^tematic 
overtime. If matters are allowed to drift, these demands 
will lead to seaous unrest and Jiossibly dislocation in 
practically every industry in the country. There "is a 
strong opinion among the workers thqj: the hours problem 
should be dealt with as a whole with a view to the foi- 
jpaulation of .some maximum limit applicable tq all workers. 
Otherwise IJburs of labour will take a prominent place in 
encouraging unrest for a long time to come. 

JIOUSING 

. Side by side with the demand for a hi^Ber standard of 
life and leisure comes the demand for more and better 
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‘housing* accommodation. Overcrowding has been an 
especially serious factor in the creation of unrest'in many 
centres during the war period, and attention was drawn to 
this "point in the reports on Industrial Unrest prepared for 
the Government two years ago. . . . Th«“rapidly gfbwing 
^shortage of houses at the present time, and the failure to 
build neftr houses, have done a great deal to nnidermine 
working-class confiden,ce, and mu.st now rank among the 
principal .factors of unrc.st. 

10. Recognition of Trade Unions 

More than one dispute recently has centred around the 
question of the recognition of trade unionism. Among 
Government employees the Police Union has beep refused 
recognition, and senous unrest has thereby been caused. 
The Railway Clerks’ Association only secured partial 
recognition, from the Government by the threat, of an 
iramediate/strike, and even now serious trouble is being 
caused Ij^the attempts of the Railway Executive Committee 
and the companies to whittle down this recognition. 
There.has been serious delay in appl 55 ing the Whitley 
Committee’s Report to any section of Government em¬ 
ployees, an.d even now it has not been applied to the Civil 
Service, with the r^ult that this class of workers is in a 
pave state of unrest. Among employees of private firmj 
recognition is still by no means com{)letely or» fully estab- 
lisUeh—a point which has been specially brought to our 
notice by one Association, that of the Engineering and 
Slupbuildihg* Draughtsmen, which, although it includes 
practically all the draughtsmen eligible* for memberslup, 
is stiU refhsed‘recognition. Recognition is still espedaliy 
defective in the.worksho;)s, and it is dear that the failure 
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to provide for full recognition of Trade Union organisatign^ 
in and oyt of the workshops is responsible for a good deal 
of unrest. 

•II. LACMkOF Representative MachinAy 

One reason wny tnc existing unrest in industry lacks 
co-ordirft,tion and is difficult to express in concrete terhis 
is that there exists no adequate ffiachinery capable of 
giving con.stant expses.sion to the co-ordiinated disnands of 
the whole of the workers. •Numerous Committees and 
Conferences have been set up and summoned by the 
Government for various industrial and economic purposes. 
These have mostly been unsatisfactory and often of an un¬ 
representative tiharactcr. There is an urgent demand for 
an electiiTe body fuljy representative af Labour to advise 
the Government on economic and industrial policy in 
general. The absence of such a body is certainly one of 
the cau?es for the rapid extension of the presenlindustrial 
unrest, and for its taking in some cases an indatoite and 
incoherint’form.* Until some such really repre^tative 
body is brought into existence, it^ is to be feared that 
unrest will continue to possess a dfeorganised and fergely 
unco-ordinated character. 

12. The Attitude of the Government and the 
* Employers 

It is not possiUe to discuss the question of Laboiy unrest 
without drawing attention to one important |a«tor, both 
as causing of unre^ arfd asenaking it take unconstitutional 
directions. It is unfortunately the fact tliat it Jias been 
.much more difficult to get prompt attentita to industrial 
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^ gpeyanfes during the war period in those cases in which 
the workers, from patriotic mfMives, have renjjained at 
work and endeavoured to act by constitutional methods 
than where th4y have come out on strike or’threatened 
imnlefiiatf! and drastic action. This syiicidal poljcy of 
delaying remedial action for grievances until Jhe workers 
rh^ve decided to take matters into their own hands is 
responsible for a great deal of preventable unrfest, and 
there is a general opinion that both employers and the 
Govemmcnt,would be wise to take steps to ensure that in 
futjire grievances, as soon as they arise, and before they 
reach the point of danger, should be promptly considered 
• and dealt with on .sympathetic lines. 

II. REMEDIES «''OK UNREST 

f * 

To the foregoing statement we append certain general 
suggestions as to remedies. We shall follow, as^ far as 
possible, y,. our discus.sion of remedies the order of the 
paragracfo setting out the causes of unrest. 

I. CoiffROL OF Industry 

(a) A substantial beginning must be made of instituting 
public owhenship of the vital industries and services in 
this country. Mines and the supply of coal, railways, docks, 
ai^d other means of tra'nsportation, ihe .supply of electrlE 
pxjyer. and shipping, at least so far as ocean-going services 
are concerned, shovpld be at once nationalised. 

.(6) Private profit should be entirely eliminated from the 
manufacture of armaments, and? the kmqiint of nationalisa¬ 
tion nectary to secure this should be introduced injo 
the engineering shipbuilding, and kindred industries. 
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(c) Tliere should be a great extension of municipal 
ownership, and ownership by other local authorities 
co-operatb'e control of those services which are concerned 
•primarily with the supplying of local needs. 

( 4 ) Key industries and services should at onci be^blicly 
own^. ^ ' . 

(e) This exfension of public ownership over vital ip- 
dustrfes should be accompanied by the granting t»*the 
organised workers of the greate,st practicable amount of 
control over the, conditions and (he managepient of tile 
various industries. 

2. State Control and Prices 

la) WherS an industry producing articles of commcA 
consumption or yiaterials^ecessary to industries producing 
articles of common consumption cannot be at once publicly 
owned, State control over such industries .should be retained. 

[If) State control has been shown to provide some check 
upon piofiteering and high prices, and thi^sV reason why 
it sI'.ouW be maintained until industries pass in‘j the stage 
at which they can be conveniently nationalised. 

(c) Many groups of capitalisjf at the present^ time are 
loudly claiming State assistance in re-establishing their 
industries upon a profit-making bajis. Th^fe must be no 
State assistance without strict State control. 

Profiteering 

[ а ) A aetermmea attempt should be made'in each in¬ 
dustry by public inquiry through Royal ^Smmissidns“to 
elicit all the facts with regard to war profiteering. * 

(б) Organised Libour in each industjy or Service should 
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have the fright of nominating half the membership of the 
Commission, the other half being appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment to represent interests similar to those represented by ' 
the Government nominees on the Coal Commission. The<" 
Government should also, in each case, appoint a Chainpan. 
This, principle should be adopted not only^m constituting 
these Commissions, but also in the other Committees and 
Coinmissiofis proposed in this memorandum. ' < i 

(c) Such an inquiry slipuld include not only firms directly 

engaged ii^ industrial production, bu^ also subsidiary 
and trading Joncerns, and p comprehensive attempt 
shoulS be made to discover the extent and effect of com¬ 
bination between firms, and to lay bare any tendencies 
towards monopolistic combination which are at present 
developing in British industry. ' • 

(d) In view of the enormous burden of debt which has 
been accumulated as a result of the war and of the methods 
adopted in finalicing the war by loan rather than by direct 
taxation, stens should at once be taken to remove a'con- 
siderable p^c of this burden by a graduated levy on 
capital frcyCwhich property up to £1000 would be txempt. 

4. GoyERNMENT POLICJ' IN RELATION T6 INDUSTRY 

The policy of selling national factories, ships, and ship¬ 
yards should be immediately reversed, and both the ships 
and the shipyards and factories should be resumed by the 
State .and operated as national concern^ in the interest of 
the communitjf. 

• 5t UNEMFLitYMENT,’. Security, and. Maintenance 

(a) We are of ..the opinion that a general increase in 
wages by inipioviiig the purchasing power of the workers 
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would have a general gncl permanent ellect m tne dkeciioB 
of limiting continuous unemployment, by bringing con¬ 
sumption up to something more like equilibrium with 
pfWuction. ^ ^ 

(b) A,special c(jmmission should be appointeJ<-immedi- 

ately to in\^stigqte and report within a specified limit 
of time, upqn the whole problem of unemployment in tha 
widest Sefise, and the attention of this Commission should 
be especially directed to the problem df under-consupiption 
as a cause of unemployment, and the possibility of in¬ 
stituting a State bonus. • # 

(c) Pending the report of this Commission the Govern¬ 
ment should at once address itself to the task of preventing 
unemployment by all means within its power. 

(d) We stron^y urge the immediate creation of a central 

authority to deal wiyr the allocation gf all Government 
contracts in such a way as to steady the volume of employ¬ 
ment and to co-ordinate orders given by local authorities. 
This ceiftral authority should co-operate closel>% with the 
National Industrial Council. \ 

(e) A :on1plete and comprehensive scheme of unei^ploy- 

ment provision extending to all workers on a non-contri- 
Imtory basis shouM be instituted si the earliest possible 
moment, and this scheme should provide for adeqi&te 
maintenance of those workers Mo ares unempl*yed, and 
for the maldng up of maintenance pay to those workers 
wlto are under-employed. All unemployed workpeople 
under such a scheme would be entitled to a fiat rat^of 
benefit. It woul(l however, be desiraBlc.that there^should 
be, in addition to the flat rate, a supplainentar j yiowancg 
for dependent children.* . * ^ 

This scheme should be administered dirpctly^through 
the trade unions, the Government maintenance pay for 
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the'unemployed being handed over in the form of a sub¬ 
vention to the various trade unions to administeif on behalf 
of their own members. Where in any case direct ad- 
mi^igtration through a trade union is not arranged, miSi- 
tenance 'pay should be administered through the .Employ¬ 
ment Exchanges, but if such a system, of administration 
ij to ca’^ry any confidence the present organi^tion of the 
Employment Exchanges must be drastically re'nfodelled, 
and the Exchanges rnust be placed under the direct control 
of Joinl Gommittees equally repreiSentative of the em¬ 
ployers and trade unions. ' 

(g) In addition to the provision made under such non¬ 
contributory national scheme, the State should assist 
trade unions to provide an additional benefit out of their 
own funds by giving a subsic^y from State iunds equivalent 
to 50 per cent. of«the amount expcsfled by the Union on 
unemploynjent allowances. 

{h) Until this permanent provision is brought fully into 
operatiorf it will be essential to continue, at least on the 
originaj/scale, the temporary system of unemplo5unent 
donafion instituted on the termination *of hostilities. 

(») It is absolutely necessary to make provision for,a 
greater degree of sccuUty on the part of the worker. The 
worker who is threatened with arbitrary dismissal should, 
in all caS^, have a prior right of appeal to his fellow- 
workers, and wherever dismissal takes place on grounds 
qther than those of demonstrated jnisconduct, the woiter 
is dismissed should be entitled to a payment propor¬ 
tionate to his peripd of service with thetfirm. 

(j) Sppcjal provision should be made for the maintenance 
of widows wi^h dependent children,* and for the endowment 
of motljers, jn order to prevent them from being forced 
into industrv«against the interests of .society. 
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*6. Wages 

^(a) A higher standard of living for the whole working 
community is not only desirable but immediately pe^sible. 

(i)’Every wo 4 cer should be entitled by law to a rea^dn- 
able miniiflum wage. 

(c) llntil full provisions securing this to all wo»kers hjfv? 
been brought into actual and complete operation, the 
temporary system of regulating wages under the Wages.’ 
(Temporary Regulation) Act should contir>'e.» * 

(d) The principle of equal fay lor men and women shtmld 
be Uiiivetsally applied, both on ground* of justice and in 
order that there may be no.degrading of conditions in an^ 
occupation tl^jrough the introduction of female labour. 


7. Hours of Labour 

(a) ^ universal reduction of hours to a maximum of 
ight in any one day, and forty-four in anyone week, is 
nmediatf ly necessary, .subject only to such modiiications in 
larticulai industries or occupations as can be clearly proved 
0 be necessary Jor the efficient carrying on of the service, 
til such modifications should be allowed only on eoi\,dition 
hat the terms secured to th% workers in the industries so 
xempted from the strict operation of an Eight-Hour Act 
hould be not less favourable on the whole than the terifls 
iccorded t« workers'under the Act. 

(b) Power should at once be takep to reduce the itonber 
)f hours workii below eight by a simple procedure such as 
;liat of provisional order as .soon as industry JiaR been gweii 
lime to readju.st.itself tef the new conditions. 

(e) The eight hours wliich should be made\i legal maximum 
lor all workers should not prevent th?, workers in any 
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trtdeP cS industry either from maintaining any better 
conditions which they have already secured, 'or from 
securing better conditions in the future. 

(d) power should be taken in any Act regulating hours 
where a cdlective agreement has been arj’ved at between 
representative organisations securing a lower imiximum of 
flours for, a particular trade or ocaipation, to <:nake this 
lower maximum compulsory for the whole trade, including 
those pa''ts of it whicli are unorganised or unfederated. 

(e) Any* measure regulating the hours of labour should 
also^include provisions for the prohibition of all systematic 
overtime, and for'the p.aymcnt of all overtime worked at 
Special rates. 

(/) Special rates of pay should ajijdy also {o night work, 
Sunday, and holiday work, ;yid night work should be 
abolished absolutely wr women and chiMren and, wherever 
possible, for yjl workers. 

(g) Steps should immediately be taken for the,inter¬ 
national regulation of the hours of labour, and for the 
inclusion ot a universal maximum in the terrns of the 
Intemaifonal Charter of I,abour. 

(h) The fact that a trijdc has not reached a high state of 
organisation should not be regarded as an excuse for long 
hours*or bad conditions of employment. 

8 Housing 

(<<^he housing of the people mu.st be regarded as a 
national ^esponsibilK'y, and the national Itesourcels must 
be utilised »t(^ the fi^lest extent in order to secure the 
immediate provision of enough houses te ensure a great 
general improveinent in hou.sing conditions., for the whole, 
people 
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{b) If local authorities fail, under the'conditi#ns, njw 
offered the State, to provide houses, the State must 
itself at once assume the responsibility ot presiding the 
liBuses which are necessary, or of compelling the local 
authorities to do so. 

(e) Far njore regard must be given than in the past bfith 
to the conditions which arc necessary for the maintenance 
of puMi^ health and to the convenience and comfort of fhe 
working-class household, and especially of the housewife. 

{d) Provision must be made for the fnlles ;■ participation 
of working-class representativsjs, including women, direetly 
chosen by the workers, in seeing that tliis^cheme is carried 
properly and completely into effect. 

9. Recognition of Trade Unions 

All trade unions’and federations Snd associations of 
trade unions recognised by th^ Labour Movement itself 
must rgeeive full recognition both from the employers and 
from the State and the local authorities. 

10 Creation of Representative Machinery 

Some national‘machinery full}* representative pf the 
employers and of Labour to advise the Govemiiieift in 
relation to all issues affecting ifldustry^eneralJi' should be 
brought into,being at the earliest po.ssible moment. Tliis. 
Bbdy should possess,the full confidence of labour, and 
should have the most democratic constitution that^can 
possibly be secufed. Without iiitcrfl-rijig where adequate 
machinery already exi.sts, such an indij.strial coqjial woujd 
lOTm a useful medium 4 or qpgotiation dn qnestAins affecting; 
mutual relations of employers and workers yi general, and 
Mi all questions of general industrial and economic policy. 
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fr. The Attitude of the Government and of the 
Employers 

(a) A drastic change in the attitude of the (jovernmeiit 
Departments which deal with Labour is^ essential. 

\h) It should be regarded as the duty of any Government 
“Department employing Labour or entering intp contracts 
which involve the employment of Labour, to eristSre for 
all workers in its direci or indirect employment an adequate 
standard’of.dife, and the best passible conditions of em¬ 
ployment. 

(c) Any claimi or demand put forward by a body of 
" workers should be immediately attended to, whether or not 

a strike has taken place and whether or not notice of strike 
has been given, without waiting for the organised workers 
to demonstrate their determination f,e take action. The 
Government should aim at being beforehand with unrest 
by removing all legitimate grievances as soon as they 
arise. 

(d) The indefensible delay of the Ministry of Labour in 
setting-up Trade Boards must come to an end. and the 
machinery of the Trade Boards Act must be put inta 
operation at once for»all the less organised trades and 
occupations. 

(e) The e.nployer, if he desires to prevent Labour unrest, 
•should regard it as part of his responsibility to secure to all 
the workers'whom Ije employs the best poss^ile conditioffs 
of, life and the earliest possible removal of all grievances. 

(/) TJie habitua'-qs'e now made by employers of machinery 
of concilisdipn and negotiation for the pnirpiose of delaying 
the settlement of industrial demands! mqst be discontinued. 

(g) It ,is essential that all machinery of negotiatiqn 
should be capable of rapid operation, and that it should 
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in no case be used for the purpose of delaying a dtcisioi^ 
and that ^th a view to ensuring that it will not be so used 
all awards and agreements should be mad? retrospective 
to the date of the original claim. 

CONCI.USIOMS 

The •fvtndamcntal causes of Labour unre.st are to be 
found rather in the growing dcterraihation of Labour to 
challenge the whole ftcisting .structure of capiiaVstlndustry 
than in any of the more spa;ial and smaller grievan(Ses 
which come to the surface at any particular time. 

These root causes are twofold—the breakdown of the 
existing capitalist system of industrial organisation, in the 
sense that the mass of the working class is now firmly 
convinced* that prodjiction tor privat* profit is not an 
equitable basis on which to build, and that a va,st extension 
of public ownership and democrJtic control of indu.stry is 
urgently necessary. It is no longer possible for organised 
Labour to be controlled by force or compulsion of any 
kind. Il has grcpyn too strong to remain witliin the ilDunds 
(jf the old industrial system and its ynsatisfied demand for 
the reorganisation of industry on democratic lines,is not 
only the most important, but also a constantly growing 
cause of unrest. 

The second primary cause is closely linked with the 
fiftt. It is t]jat, desiring the creation .of a new industrjgl 
system which shall gradually but speedily replace the®I(i, 
the workers can fee no indication tha't,'i»ither the fiovem- 
ment or the employers have realised the necessity for any 
fundamental chang,e, flr that they a're prepared even to 
make a beginning of industrial reorganisation ^n more 
democratic principles. The absence of ai^ constructive 
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policy!on the side of the Government or me employers, 
taken in conjunction with the fact that Labour, through 
the Trades Union Congress and the Labour Party, and 
through the various Trade Union Organisations, has 
forward ua comprehensive economic and industpal pro¬ 
gramme, has presented the workers with a sharp contrast 
from which they naturally draw their own deductions. 

It is clear that unless and until the Governmehf'is pre¬ 
pared fo realise the need for comprehensive reconstruction 
on a demoiratic basis, and to formulate a constructive 
policy leading towards economic democracy, there can be 
at most no more than a temporary diminution of industrial 
unrest to be followed inevitably by further waves of 
constantly growing magnitude. 

The changes involved in this reconstruction must, of 
course, be gradual* but if unrest is tc be prevented from 
assuming dangerous forms an adequate assurance must be 
given immediately to the workers that the whole problem 
is being taken courageously in hand. It is not enough 
merely to tinker with particular grievances or to endeavour 
to reyanstruct the old system by slight adjustments to 
meet the new demands of Labour. It is essential to ques^ 
tion the whole basis on which our indifstry has been con¬ 
ducted in the past and to endeavour to find, in substitution 
for the motive of private' gain, some other motive which 
will serve better as the foundation of a democratic sj^tem. 
TWs motive can be no other thari^ the motjve of pubBc 
sei^ce, which at present is seldom invoked, save when the 
workers^ threaten,.tp .stop the process of,,production by a 
strike, 'the motive of public service should be the domin-' 
ant motive^hroughout the whole industrial S5rstem, and 
the problem in industry at the present day is that of taingBig 
home to every_*person engaged in industry the feeling that 
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le is the servant, not pt any particular class or»persafi^ 
Jut of t^e community as a whole. Tliis cannot be done 
io long as industry continues to be condu'.'ed fcr private 
)rt)fit, and the widest possible extension of public gwner- 
ihip aqd democratic control of industry is therefore the 
irst necessiry condition of the removal of industrial 
mrest. 

On behalf of the Trade Union Representatives, 

Arthuji Hendeksoim, Ckaimar^ 

G. D. H. Cole, Secretary. 
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THE MINERS’ BILL—SELECT CLAUSES'- 

THE NATIONALISATION OF MINE.S AND MINERALS 
BILL, 1919 

A Bill to Nationalise the Mines and Minerals of 
Great Britain, and to provide for the National 
Winning, Distribution, and Sale of Coal and 
OTHER Minerals. 

Whereas it is expedient that mines and minerals should 
be taken into the possession of the State. 

Be it enacted by the King’s Most Excellent Majtsty, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual 
and 'J^mporal and Commons in this ptesent'ParUamait 
assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows:— 

I. Establishment of Mining Council 

4 

(1) For Ilie purpose of winning, distributing, selling, 
and searching for coal and other minerals, there shall be 
established‘by His Majesty by Wurrant u»der the si|n 
nHilual, a Mining Council, consisting of a Presidait and 
twenty r.-nembers,'iL'n of whom shall be Appointed by His 
Majesty ten bji the Association known as the Miners' 
Federation of Great Britain. 

(2) It chalKie lawful for His Majesty, from time to tinje, 

to appoint any,“member of the Privy Council to be Presideht 
in 
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of the Mining Council, under the name of the Minfete# #f 
Mines, io hold office during His Majesty’s pleasure. 

(3) The Members of the Mining Council, othei than the 
President, shall be appointed for five years, b’d *^^all be 
eligible for reappointment. Provided that His Majestjy or 
the Association.known as the Miners’ Federation of Great 
Britain sespectively shall have power to remove ,^ny 
person appointed by them and appoint some other person 
in his place. On a casual vacancy occurrirg by^reason of 
the death, resignafion, or otherwise of any o- such members 
or otherwise. His Majesty *or tlie Miners’ Federation of 
Great Britain, as the case may be, shall Appoint some other 
person to fill the vacancy, Y'ho shall continue in office unt 5 
the member jp whose place he was appointed should havei 
retired, and shall then retije. The members of the Mining 
Council shall devdlft the whole of theiP time to the business 
of the Mining Council. 

2. Minister of Mines and i'arliamentary secretary 

(4) T ac Minister of Mines and the Parhamentary Secretary 
shall be respon^ble to Parlian^Snt for the acts of the 
Mining Council. 


3. Officers, etc. 

(4) Notvsthstandiiig anything* in any Act, order, or 
regulation, any society of workers,,all or some of^ose 
members are wholly or partly emplojlSsi in or abeut mines, 
«■ in any other manner employed by.the Minister of Mines? 
or the Slining Council, oita District Mining Council, or Piff 
.Council, or otherwise under this Act, may*be registered or 
constitute themselves to be a Trad§ UnVn, and may do 
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auijthing'individually or in combination which the members 
of a Trade Union or a Trade Union may lawfully do. 
Provided further that notwithstanding any Act. order, or 
regula,tbn to the contrary, it .shall be lawful for any persoh 
employed tnder this Act to participate, in any civil or 
Ijobtical action in like manner as if such person were not 
em'ployed'by His Majesty, or by any authority on his 
behalf. 

' Provided, further, that no such person shall suffer dis¬ 
missal or any* deprivation of any kind as a consequence of 
any political or industrial action, not directly forbidden 
by the terms of His employment, or as a consequence of 
participation in a strike or trade dispute. 

C 

4. Constitution of .Mining Council 

(i) The Mining Council shall be a* Corporation to be 
known by thi name of the Mining Council, and by that 
name shall have perpetual succession, and may acquire 
and hold land without licence in mortmain. 

5. Transference of I^ines and Minerals to mining 
Council 

(i) On and after the appointed day, save as in Sub¬ 
section 3 of tYiis Section, provided— 

(a) Every colliery and mine (including all mines, 
'quarries,‘’and open workings of ironstone*, shale, fire^ 
day and limestoqc, and every other mine regulated 
under the Metalliferous Mines Regulation Acts, 1872 
suid 18^5, but ntft including mines, quarries, or open 
workings of* minerals specifiefl in 'the. First Schedule to 
this Act), i^hether in actual work, or discontinued, or. 
exhausted, or at^andoned, and every shaft, pit, bore- 
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Iiole, level, or inclined planS, whether in course of beinf 
made or driven for commencing or opening any suCt 
colliery or mine, or otherwise, and all associated 
properties (including vessels, lighters, rai' .vay rolling 
stocK, and all works, including work for i;llfe*manU' 
lactijre of %ye-products, in the opinion ol the Mining 
Council b^onging to any mine undertaking or cqfi- 
• rfteted with any colliery or mine, and every housfe be¬ 
longing to the owners of any such colhery or mine 
which, in th» opinion of the Mining Ce inc*!, is usually 
occupied by worknieiu employed at such colli^ oi 
mine), (all of which are herein included in the expression 
“ mine ”); and 

(b) all coal, anthr&cite, lignite, ironstone, shale 
fireclay,* limestone, or other mineral, excepting th! 
minerals spocjficd in*the First Schedule to this Act 
whether at present being worked or not worked, oi 
connected or not connected with any* mine, beneatl 
the surface of the ground (all of which are herein in¬ 
cluded in the expression “ minerals ”); and 
(?) all sights and easements arising out of or neces 
sary to the working of any mine or the winning of anj 
mineral, including all mineral wayleaves,, whethei 
air-leaves or water-leaves, or rights to use & shaft, oi 
ventilation or drainage dr other,royalt(es, lordships, o) 
rights^n connection therewith, whether above or belpv 
the ^ound (a^l of which are herein ^eluded in thi 
expression " rights ”) 

shall be tran^erred to, vested in,*^d held by the Mining 
Council in their corporate capacity ip perpet^jifV, and sl^l 
for all purposes be deemed to b(? royal hiines, an 3 th< 
minerals and rights thereof respectively 
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6. Purchase of Mines 

The Mining Council shall purchase the mines ot Great 
Britain in them vested by this Act (other than those which 
are the jiroperty of the Crown at the time of the passiijg of 
this Act, or which have been disclaimed in 'whole,or in part 
in accordance with Section 5 (3) of this Act) at the price 
and fn the manner provided by this Act. Provided Ak-ays 
^hat the value of any rights as defined by Section 5 (i) (c) 
of this Actist;all not be taken into account in computing 
such.price, for all of which no compensation shall be paid. 


9. Ascertainment of Purchase Price 

‘(i) The purchase price of mirfes exclusive of associated 
properties (other than mines in the possession of the Crown 
at the time of the joassing of this Act) shall be computed 
subject to the provi.sions of Sub-sections (2) and (3) ofithis 
Section by ascertaining the average annual number of 
tons of minerals actually raised during the .five years pre¬ 
ceding ^th August 1914: 

Provided that as regarejs coal-mines in po case shall the 
maximunt purchase price, exclusive of associated properties, 
be taken to b^.more than the following: 

Mthen 100,000 tons or less have been raised per annum 
on the average during such five preceding years, a 
capital sum equal to one year’s output at I2s. 
per ton. 

When mdre than loo^ooo tons have been raisea per annum 
on the Average (luring such five preceding years, a 
capital sufh equal to one such year's output at 
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(2) Tfie’Commissloners in arriwng at such computation 
shall also have regard to the actual gross and nft {)rcAt» 
which Hhve been made in the mine during such years or 
thereafter xnc to the amounts which may have been set 
aside fror. time to time for depreciation, reneJ^''l%pr de- 
velopflient, and 4 o the probable duration of thcrlifc of^the 
mine, and*to thh nature and condition of such mine, and 
to the* sftitc of repairs thereof, and to the assets anS 
liabilities of any mine undertaking,existing at the time of 
purchase which afc transferable tc the Mining Council? 
under Section 16 of this Act. 

(3) Pro'dded further that where a coal-mine, in the 
opinion of the Commi.ssioncrs, has not been fully developed, 
the amount wliich would be raised under full development 
without any increase of capital expenditure .shall be takent 
as the •average annual number of tons raised, and the 
tnaxinmm purdia,se price in .such cas? .shall be taken to be 
a capital sum equal to the prq^uct of such number of tons 
and 42 S. or los. per ton respectively, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the maximum wglue per ton under Sub¬ 
section (i) of tjiis Section. 

10. Issue of State»Mines Stock 

(i) The purchase price oi any mine and such of its 
associated properties as have been purchaseef as ascertained 
lUnder the provisions of tliis Act, shall be paid by the Midthg 
Council in^nines purchase .stock to the persSns who, in the 
opinion of the Mining Council, have established thlir title, 
to such .stoclS Provided that an Sppeal shall lie to the 
High Court under piles to be fram’ed by High Court 
from the decision of tht Mining Council* as to the titlffef 
any such persons, but for no other purptose. 
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(2) For the purpose oft'paying such purchase price the 
rrtasiir^ shall, on the request of the Mining Council, by 
warrant addressed to the Bank of England, direct the 
creation of a new capital stock (to be called " Guaranteed 
State,Mines Stock ”), and in this Act referred to as " the 
sto(;k,” yielding interest at the rate on thefinominal amount 
of capital equal to that payable at the da'te on'which this 
Act recei'Jed Royal Assent on what, in the opinion, of the 
Treasury, is the neatest equivalent Government Loan 
'vStock. ' ^ 

(3j Interest shall be [jayable by equal half yearly or 
quarterly dividends at such times in each year as may be 
fixed by the warrant first creating the stock. 


II. PoiyERS OF MfNING CptlNCIL 

(i) Subject>.to the provisions of this Act, it shall be 
lawful for the Mining Council to open and work mineu and 
search for, dig, bore, win and deal with minerals and 
generally to carry on the industry of mining, distributing, 
vending; and exporting, together with all other industries* 
carried on in connection therewith. I^'ovided that it 
shall not'be lawful for the Mining Council to lease or sell 
any mine or minerals or rights to any person, association, 
or corporation. 

"(2) The Mining Council may, from time to time, in suchv 
manner and oh such terms as they think fit— ” 

V) subject to the general consent of the Treasury, 
appoint or conthnle in employment or dismiss managere, 
'enginee^s,(^ agents) clerks, workmen, servants, and 
other persons; and ' 

(b) cwnstrhct, erect or purchase, lease, or otherwise ' 
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• *• 

acquire buildings, plant, ifjachinery, railways, tram- 
wap, hulks, ships! and other fixed or movaKe *ap^lP 
ances or works of any description, and si;ll or otherwise 
dispose of the same when no longer required ; and 
(f) sell, supply, and deliver fuel, coal and otller pro- 
ducts^ the fcsult of mining operations, either within 
or without fhe realm ; and ^ , 

• id) enter into and enforce contracts an^ engage¬ 
ments ; and . 

(e) generally do anything that the ot neiidf a mine 
might lawfully do in .the working of the minq, or 
that is authorised by regulations yndcr this Act or 
by this Act; and , 

(/) employ local authorities lor any purpose they 
may thiifk necessary to carry out their duties under’ 
this Act, on ^ich tern# as may b^ mutually agreed, * 
(j) In addition to the powers conferred on the Mining 
Council by the last preceding sub-section* the Mining 
Countil may, in such manner as they tliink fit, work any 
railway, tramway, hulk, ship, or other applicance for the 
purpose <»f winijing, supplying, and delivering coal or other 
^ products. • 


12. District Mining Coifl^ciLS and Pi» Councils 

• (i) The Slining Council shall,^for the purpose of'tfie 
carrying on*and development of the mining industry, divide 
Great Britain into districts, and shaJI in each district con¬ 
stitute a Distinct Mining Council of’te'n members, half of 
which shall be appointed by the l&iners’ i^ederatiofl .oil 
Great Britain. * * ** 

' (2) The Mining Council may delegate"to ifhy District 
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Mininp Council or Pit Coi^ndl, such of their powers under 
tnfs Act as may conveniently be cjtercised locally, and the 
District Mining Council shall upon such delegatibn have 
and exercise within their district all the powerstand dutifs 
of the*Mining Council as may be delegated to them, 

(2) A District Mining Council shall, subject to the ap- 
proyal of the Mining Council, have power Vithin their area 
to'appoint Pit Councils for each mine or group ot rpines, 
^ composed of ten members, half of which shall be members 
‘of the Miivers’ Federation of Great Britain, and nominated 
by the workers of the mine qr groups of mines aforesaid, 
and the District Mining Council may delegate to such Pit 
Council such of their powers concerning the immediate 
working or management of a particular mine or group of 
mines as the District Mining Council may, Subject to the 
approval of the Minmg Council', tliink fij. < 

(4) The members of District Mining Councils shall be 
appointed fof three yearsf but shall be eligible for re¬ 
appointment, and the members of Pit Councils slAll be 
appointed for one year, but shall be eligible for reappoint¬ 
ment. 

13., Fuel Consumers’ Council anc/ Advisory 
Conference 

^ O 

(1) For the purpose of advising the Mining Council 
ifshall be lawful for His Majesty to appoint' persons, tij 
repre-sent the interests of consumers,'to be krtown as the 
Fuel Consumers’ Coufleil. 

(2) The»'Mining Cohncil shall have powef to convoke at 
Such time as {hey think fit and under, such regulations and 
'conditions as thby may prescribe, advisory conferences of 
representatives District Mining Councils, and the Districb- 
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lining Councils shall have power like manner to convoke 
idvisory conferences of Pit Councils within their ar?a. * • 
(3) ThV.%xpenses of the Fuel Consumers’ Cor.iicil, National 
ind Distriuit Mining Conferences shall, subjer' to the 
ipproval o.' the Treasury, be paid by the Mining CiJvmcil. 


19. Regulations 

(1) The Mining Council may, from time to time, • 

[nake such regulations as they think necc:;sa-y fffr any of • 
the following purposes :— . • 

(a) The management of mines under this Act; 

(b) the functions, duties, and powers of the District, 
Mining Councils, Pit Councils, and other bodies or 
persons affting in the management and working of ' 
mines or distrijiution ;u»d sale of fuel under this Act ;* 

(c) the form of the accounts to be kept and the 
balance sheets to be prepared in respdfcl of mines 
uflder this Act: 

(d) the mode in which the sinking funds and other 
funds wnncj;ted with mines under this Act shall be 

• held^nd administered ; * 

(«) generally any other pujjiose for which, ^in the 
opinion of the Mining Council, regulations are .con¬ 
templated or required. • , ^ 

(2) The Mining Council, before making or altering afy 
[»^lations or conditions of employment, including wages, 
as affect workmen engaged in the mining industry,^shall 
consult with the association known ajdic Miners’ Federa¬ 
tion of Great firitain, and, in the event of |Ut;h repre¬ 
sentatives and the Mining Council failing V agree, fhe* 
matter in dispute'may be referred to arbitration on suefi* 
terms as may be mutually agreed. 
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(3j Provided that notl|ng in this section shall be deemed 
*^to interfere with the right of any employed person, subject 
to his contractual obligations, to dispose of his labour as 
he wills. 


20. Statutory Regulatjdns 

.‘(i) Every mine worked under this Act shall be man- 
iged and worked subject to the provisions of the ‘Metal- 
Sferous. Mines Regulations Acts, 1872 and 1875, the Coal 
Mines R^uJation Act, I908, the Coal Mines A(-t, 1911, and 
my other Act regulating the-hours, wages, or conditions of 
abour in minesj 

(2) There shall be transferred to and be vested in the 
Mining Council all the powers and duties of the Secretary 
jf State and of any other Government Department imposed 
jpon them by th* Metalliferous Mines Regulations Acts, 
[872 and 18,75, the Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1908, the 
iiloal Mines Act, 1911, dr any other Act regulating or 
affecting mines or the hours or conditions of *labour 
therein. 

* 

21. Duty of Minjng Council to supply Coal 

. « •• 

(i) shall be the duty of the Mining Council to 
easure that there is,a suffictent supply of fuel at reasonable 
pijices throughout Great Britain, and for this purpose it 
shall be lawful for thq Mining Council, or for any IooaI 
authority or Government Department acting on their 
behalf, to establisH‘stores and depots and to employ 
vehicles and to ush all other necessary meaVis for the selling 

* of* fuel andfto sellifuel within the area of every local 

* Authority, and,*further, for this purpose ^t shall be the duty 
of the raHway®fompanies or authoritire of Great Britain 
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to provide such facilitie.'i for the (fonveyance of fuel s* 
Mining Council may deem necessary to enable them to carry 
out the duties imposed upon them by this sri^tion at rates 
not greater than such railway companies or authorities 
are now entitled to charge for the conveyance of fu^.* 

(2) Where the fining Council delegates to any IcKal 

authority ^11 or any of their powers under this section.iU 
shall lawful for such local authority to exercise all or 
any of the powers of the Mining Council so delegated to" 
them. • • , 

(3) All moneys had and reseived or expended by a local 
authority under this section shall be deemed to be had and 
received or expended on behalf of the Mining Council. 


FIRST SCHEDULB» 

Minerals excluded from this Act:— 

Sandstone. Slate. Building Clay. 

Granite. Chalk. Gravel and Sand 

Chert?. Flints Ignelius Rocks. 

* 
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.^ tlKO.RY 

By G. D. H. ^OLE, M.A. 

Crown 8vo, 5S. net 

This% an^attemp; to set out in a dear and easily infelligibl{ form 
the new ideas iif relation to Sodal Theory which are sjga^ly 
gaiiyns adherents. Special, but by no means exclusfve, atleiftion 
is devoted to the importance of the economic factor in Society, 
and to the true fupction of the Stgte 'n relal'on^bbth to thS 
indivicfial and to other forms of association. The book lyeaks 
new groundifor the student, but is so written as to present no 
difficulties to the general reader. 


ECONOMICS 

By JAMe's GUNNISON, M.A. 

Crown 8w, 5 ?. net 

^ ^ 

This book is written for the general reader. It aims af a brief 

presentation of the underlying'principles o^ economic life, a 
knowledge of which is essential to citizenship; and it theyifpre 
•voids th^ technical and purely academic. ^fW^ile assuming in 
the main the pe^ce-time conditions of Western civilization,jt brings 
into relation with suc^ normal conditions^the war-time experience* 
of government control of industry. 
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SOCIAL EGONQMIGS 

By J. HARrV JONES, M.A. 

Crown 8 w, 6 s. net 

Thic bcjftk is intended to assist those who desire to unaersiana 
not .merely the problems but the problem of industrial vccon- 
struction. The economic situation before peace was« disturbed, 
tht j*jst intportant changes produced by the world war, and the 
main conditions of economic recovery, are examined in turn. 
Mtention is given to the.present labour situation, the tendency 
towards combination in indu,stry and the interrelations of wages, 
pricef, profitl; and currency. 

mXERNATIONAL POLITICS 

By C. DELISLE BURNS 

*Crovin 8w, 5s. net '' 

This book is a short statee.ent, for the use of the „- 

reader, of the c^ief problems which yrise from the ctfctact 
between different governments and peoples. The plan is to give 
definite instances of these problems .and not to discufs theory. 
The following subjects are treated shortlyTh'e Great? Powers,l 
Undeveloped Countries, Capital Abroad, Conflict of Nationality, 
and Labopr Problems, such'as Emigration. flThe machinery for 
dealing’with these problems is described under the general bead¬ 
ing of Diplomacy and ,’nternarional agreements or associations. 
Fina^y the solution of international difficulties which is now an 
accepted policy, the League of Nations, is described* in so far m 
an aatual secrethriaC and attual functions<jelong to tlM League. 
The boftk, therefore, is ajeview of the existing.'bituation rather 
than a theory of the stlbject or a prograinme^for action;,but 
indications 3 r» given o{ the tendency towards the diminution <rf 
wars' and the o^anizaticai of peace.. 
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Bj^.^S^ILLlAM McDpUGAL*L,.F.R.S. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO 
'SpCiAL PSYCHOLOGY ^ 

FourtAnth ^ition. Enlarged. Crmvn Sva, Js. 6 d. ^et 

The sjcii philosophy of Benthain and Mill, so loflg domiftant 
in tfiis country, was based upon the doctrine that the motive pf 
ail human action is the desire to secure pleasure or to avoii 
pain, ffhat this doctrine is fallacioustts now gcnt.allf recognized*; 
but its place at the foundation of all the social sciences htfe not 
yet been filled by any consistent theory of human motives. The 
aim of this book is to fill the vacant place, to supply this latki^g 
foundation-stone. In the firjt part the principal motive forces 
that underlie ^1 the activities of individuals and ofasocieties ar^ 
defined, and the way in which they be^me organized in the 
indiviSuH mind updar the ptessure^f th^social environment is 
sketched in systematic outline. The second J>art illustrates the > 
ways in which each of them plays i^ part in tile iWe of society. 

TODY AND MINI? 

A HICTORY ^ND A DEFENSE OF ANIMISM 

With 13 Diagrams. Fourth Edition. Demy %vo, I2S.*6d. net ^ 

• , 

This book is designed to present a compreheilfive survey of the 
iroblem of »he relations between body and mind. It is shown 
hat, in jpitt of the efforts of mi^y phij^psqphers to provide 
iltenmtive solu^ons, we are still confronted with the ^jleniima, 
n^terialism or animijm; it is shown also that the issue betwdtn» 
he nval doctrilles cannot be decided by metaphysical reasoning, 
(Ot only by appeal to etppiripiHytstabli^'td facts* * 
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•Hi henMMIN KIDD 

THE SCIENCE OF POWER 

‘ tf 

E^;hth Edition. Crown 8vo, Js.j£)d. net 

A STARTLING and dramatic book. The world-wide economic, 
political, and intellectual developments preceding the pr&ent 
I ’ar are reviewed. The chaotic phenomena of to-day yield their 
meaning onh in relation tc' the integration of systems of power 
in the world. Power is the only standard of validity. It has 
nothing whatever essentially to do with Force. The laws of 
P^wer are set forth. The conditions which must arrive in the 
world as determined by the inevitable natural movement towards 
^ maximum p. wcr in social evolution are laid down in a way likely 
to affect the imagination, and to exercise an unusual influence ill 
affairs. The section of so^.ty whii.h Mr,,Ki(ld sees as likely to 
exercise a controlling influence in the world of to morrow, owing 
to its inherent relationship to maximum power, is the surprise oi 
the book. 


SOCIAL EVOLUTION ^ 

«> 

Eemj’ ivo, 8s. 6d. itW 
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